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Arr. I—THE LATIN PATRIARCHATE. 


By Dr. Puttar Scuarr, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. By 
Tuomas Grrenwoop, Barrister-at-Law. London: Thirkbroom Brothers, 
1859, etc. 4 vols. 


Mr. Greenwoon’s History of the Latin Patriarchate is 
a credit to modern English scholarship. It is composed sine 
tra et studio, from disinterested love for the subject, in a truth- 
loving, catholic yet critical, and genuine historical spirit. He 
leaves the dogmatic theory of the papacy to theologians and 
controversialists, and confines himself to the human history 
of that politico-ecclesiastical theocracy which for so many cen- 
turies held Christian Europe in subjection, and which extends 
its power to this day over nearly two hundred millions of 
human beings. Mr. Greenwood proposes to deal with the 
facts only, and toinvestigate them by the rules applicable to 
all matter of fact; to assign to them their true historical 
character; to consider them in their social, moral and reli- 
gious connections and bearings, and thus to enable the reader 
to form his own conclusions as to the validity of the papal 
claims as he may deem them maintainable upon purely histo- 
rical testimony. By this mode of treatment he considers 
himself exempt from the necessity of contesting any theological 
position whatever. He tells us in the preface that he finished 
the work in Ms. down to the close of the great contest of inves- 
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titures in the thirteenth century, and expects to issue it in five 
volumes in the same number of years. We have, however, only 
seen four volumes thus far. His original plan extended to the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century ; but he says “the enor- 
mous mass of the materials to be studied of itself presented 
an insuperable impediment; unless, indeed, the writer could 
have satisfied himself with a very superficial survey of those 
“materials, or have contentedly followed in the wake of other 
compilers; a mode of composition destitute of all interest to 
himself, and probably also of instruction to his readers”. 

Mr. Greenwood is well aware that extensive works like his 
which have no other immediate object in view but that of his- 
torical research and instruction, are not likely to command an 
extensive attention in an age when the increasing flood of the 
ephemeral, political and miscellaneous literature of the day 
creates an aversion for sustained and laborious reading, and 
discourages the graver studies of historical or philosophical 
inquiry. “An established literary reputation”—he says 
towards the close of the Preface to the first volume—*“a light, 
airy, agreeable style; a dashing or picturesque manner; a 
sharp, enthusiastic, or dogmatic mode of presenting his subject 


to a selected class of readers,—all these characteristics may 
help off an edition of a work even of greater import from the 
pen ahaa oie favorite. But these characteristics do not, it is 


apprehended, afford to the reader the requisite guarantees 
for the integrity and impartiality of his author. Where the 
anxiety to captivate is more apparent than the desire to in- 
struct, there must always remain behind a lurking suspicion 
that “all is not gold that glitters”. Yet the sensitive student 
‘or scholar who is conscious that he does not possess those 
brilliant powers of description or narative which have fasci- 
nated the present generation, cannot be too cautious in 
calculating upon the favour of the reading public. The writer 
of these pages has, however, nothing to complain of on this 
score. He will be glad to find his work acceptable; but he 
will feel no disappointment if it should be found unsuitable 
to the public taste. He has not calculated upon any return 
for the expenses of publication, and will be perfectly 
satisfied if it be deemed not unworthy of the attention of the 
few readers, who may not so far have plunged into the sublim- 
ities of liberalism as to regard the subject of it as altogether 
out of date”. 

The author of this history seems to be a member of the 
church of England. He regards the Episcopal organization of 
the church as the best means or instrument of maintaining and 
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propagating Christianity in the world. But he denies the 
jus divinum of episcopacy; he denies that it is an article of 
belief, that it was directly instituted by Christ or the apostles, 
and intended to present a necessary form or organization like 
the Mosaic priesthood. He can see no evidence sufficient to 
prove that the master-builders of the church contemplated 
an outward structure in any respect resembling, or claiming 
an authority analogous to that of the Levitical priesthood; he 
can see nothing to the point of a positive or definite charac- 
ter in the ministry established by the apostles and their im- 
mediate successors; he can see in the apostolic and next 
succeeding age no altar, no victim, no sacrificing priest, no 
definite orders, no spiritual aristocracy, no high-priest but the 
One above and over all; in short, no single provision for a 
household of God having the remotest analogy to the Mosaic 
platform. He thinks that this position is in no way incon- 
sistent with the truth of the divine institution of the Chris- 
tian church. For the divinity of the church resides not in 
the outward form which is subject to the changes of time, 
but in the inward substance, the indwelling life of Christ who 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

As to the fundamental question on which the whole structure 
of the papacy rests, the personal pam and martyrdom of 
Peter in Rome, Mr. Greenwood leans to a negative conclu- 
sion. He examines carefully the early testimonies, and can 
find in them no authentic evidence of so important a fact, but 
only vague allusions and uncertain traditions. The Babylon 
from which St. Peter dates his first epistle, is not the mystical 
Babylon of a later age, but probably the literal Babylon in 
Mesopotamia. It is true, Strabo describes Babylon as “a 
great desert” neg xiv.,c. 1,§ 5). But this refers to a much 
earlier date, the reign of Tiberius, about the year 18, when 
Strabo (who was born 54 B.C. and died about A. D. 25), 
published his geography, while the epistles of Peter were 
written towards the end of the reign of Nero, certainly not 
before A. D. 63. Besides, the remark must be taken with 
some allowance. For Strabo describes the walls, the hang- 
ing gardens, colleges, and other buildings of Babylon, :as still 
standing, at that time. Finally we have the positive testi- 
mony of the later Josephus (lib. xviii., c. 9, § 8), that at his 
time Babylon was the abode of a very numerous colony of 
Jews. 

But on the other hand our author does not sufficient justice 
to the unanimous tradition of the ancient church, Greek as 
well as Roman, that Peter, at least towards the close of his 
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life, was in Rome and died a martyr there. This tradition is 
much earlier than the abuse made of it for hierarchical pur- 
poses. The colossal structure of the papacy, it seems to us, 
can not be rationally explained on an empty delnsion and a 
downright falsehood, but only on a basis of actual facts, of which 
Peter’s presence in Rome is the first, and the central signifi- 
cance of Rome the second. 

We now leave the author of this laborious and important 
historical work, and present the results of our own investiga- 
tion concerning the Latin Patriarchate. We contine ourselves 
to the period which may be called emphatically the patri- 
archal period in the development of the hierarchial organiza- 
tion of the church, and the common basis of the Greek and 
Latin hierarchy, but at a point when the Latin patriarch 
already raised the claim of a stil! saperior dignity and autho- 
rity above all the Greek putriarehs of the East. The full 
development of the papacy proper was the work of the 
Middle Ages, and would earry us beyond the limits of the 
work which we placed at the head of this article. 

The original organization of Christianity ander its visible 
form as an institution not of, but in, and for, this world, was 
the apostolical, which stands by itself, different from all subse- 
quent organizations, and yet the fountain head from which they 
have derived whatever ts essential and permanently valuable 
in them. For the apostles are not dead, but still live in and 
for the church they founded, and speak through every true 
servant of Christ and minister of the gospel, whether he be a 
Greek or Latin metropolitan, or an Anglican bishop, or a 
Presbyterian pastor, or a Congregational preacher. 

The second period in the development of church organization 

resents to us what we may call primitive Congregational or 
adeterion episcopacy, as distinct from modern diocesan epis- 
copacy. Ignatius of Antioch was its most distinguished rep- 
resentative. This soon developed into metropolitan episcopacy 
as we find it from about the middle of the third century with 
a special prominence of the so called sedes apostolicae or eccle- 
siae matrices of apostolical foundation, sach as Jerusalem, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome. 

The next step in this ever expanding and consolidating hi- 
erarchy, was the patriarchal form of government as it appears 
in the Nicene and post-Nicene age, simultaneously with the 
conversion of the old Roman empire, and the first four ecu- 
menical councils, and as it is still adhered to by the Greek 
church, while the Latin church during the course of the middle 
ages developed the patriarchate into the full grown papacy. 
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From the close of the fourth century we see the Catholic 
church of the Graeco-Roman empire under the oligarchy of 
five co-ordinate and independent patriarchs, four in the 
East—at Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and (since 381) at 
Constantinople,—one and only one in the West—at Rome. 
But the analogy of the political constitution, and the tenden- 
cy towards a visible, tangible representation of ecclesiastical 
unity, which had lain at the bottom of the development of 
the hierarchy from the beginnings of the episcopate, pressed 
beyond oligarchy to monarchy, especially in the West. Thus 
we have first two rival patriarchs, the patriarch of Constan- 
tinople or New Rome, who strove after a pre-eminence of 
power over the power of the Eastern or Greek church, and 
calls himself to this day the ecumenical or universal patri- 
arch, and the patriarch of ancient Rome, who had no rival in 
the West, and began to claim a papal or universal jurisdic- 
tion even over the patriarchs of the East. The chief grounds 
on which these extraordinary claims of the Roman _bish- 
ops are made to rest, are first, the famous words of Christ 
to Peter, Matt. xvi.; secondly the personal presence and 
martyrdom of Peter in Rome ; thirdly the metropolitan posi- 
tion of Rome, the ancient mistress of the world ; next the 
uniform orthedoxy of the Roman bishops during the agitating 
trinitarian, christological and other controversies of the 
Nicene and post-Nicene age ; and lastly the hasty concessions 
made to Rome by eastern and western prelates in innu- 
merable cases of appeal, without proper reflection on the 
»robable consequences. In this leng continued rival contest 
saat Rome and Constantinople, the former had greatly 
the advantage, and could hardly fail of ultimate triumph. 
Yet it has never been able to carry its peint with the Eastern 
church, and after fulfilling its pedagegical mission, it lost, 
after the reformation of the sixteenth century, its most vig- 
orous and hopeful supperters in the West forever. 

The papacy is undeniably the result of a long process of 
history. Centuries were employed in building it up, and 
centuries have already been engaged upon its partial destruc- 
tion. Lust of honor and of power, and even open fraud, 
have contributed to its development ; for human history lies 
hidden under episcepal robes, with its steadfast inclination to 
abuse the power entrusted to it ; and the greater the power, 
the stronger the temptation, and the worse the abuse. But 
behind and above these human impulses lay the needs of the 
church and the plans of Providence, and these are the proper 
basis for explaining the rise as well as the subsequent decay 
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of the papal dominion over the countries and nations of 
Eurepe. 

That Providence, which moves the helm of the history of 
the world and the church, according to an eternal plan, not 
only prepares in silence and in a secrecy unknown even to 
themselves, the suitable persons for a given work, but also 
lays in the depths of the past, the foundations of mighty in- 
stitutions, that they may appear thoroughly furnished as soon 
as the time may demand them. Thus the origin and gradual 
growth of the Latin patriarchate at Rome looked forward to 
the middle age, and formed part of the necessary external 
outfit of the church for her disciplinary mission among the 
heathen barbarians. The vigorous hordes who destroyed the 
vast Roman empire, were themselves to be rebuilt upon the 
ruins of the old civilization, and trained by an awe-inspiring 
ecclesiastical authority and a firm hierarchical organization 
to Christianity and freedom, till, having come of age, they 
should need the legal schoolmaster no longer, and should 
cast away his cords from them. The Catholic hierarchy, with 
its pyramid-like culmination in the papacy, served among the 
Romanic and Germanic peoples, until the time of the Refor- 
mation, a purpose senile to that of the Jewish theocracy, 
and the old Roman empire, respectively in the inward and 
outward preparation of Christianity. The full exhibition 
of this pedagogic purpose belongs to the history of the mid- 
dle age ; but the foundation for it we find already being laid 
in the age of the fathers. 

The Roman bishop claims, that the four dignities of bishop, 
metropolitan, patriarch, and pope or primate of the whale 
church, are united in himself. The first three offices must 
be granted him in all historical justice; the last is denied 
him by the Greek church, and by the evangelical, and by all 
non-catholic sects. 

His bishopric is the city of Rome with its eathedral church 
of St. John Lateran, which bears over its main entrance the 
inscription: Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput; 
thus remarkably outranking even the church of St. Peter, 
as if Peter after all was not the last and highest apostle. 
Tradition says that the Emperor Constantine erected this 
basilica by the side of the old Lateran palace, which had 

-come down from heathen times, and gave the palace to Pope 
Sylvester; and it remained the residence of the popes and 
the place of assembly for their councils (the Lateran coun- 
cils) till after the exile of Avignon, when they took up their 
abode in the Vatican beside the ancient church of St, Peter. 
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As metropolitan or archbishop the bishop of Rome had im- 
mediate jurisdiction over the seven suffragan bishops, after- 
wards called cardinal bishops of the vicinity: Ostia, 
Portus, Silva candida, Sabina, Praeneste, Tusculum and 
Albanum. 

As Patriarch he rightfully stood on equal footing with the 
four patriarchs of the east, but had a much larger district 
and the primacy of honor. The name is here of no account, 
since the fact stands fast. The Roman bishops called them- 
selves, not patriarchs, but popes, that they might rise the 
sooner above their colleagues; for the one name denotes 
oligarchical power, the other, monarchical. But in the 
eastern church and among modern Catholic historians the 
designation is also quite currently applied to Rome. 

The Roman patriarchal circuit primarily embraced the ten 
suburban provinces, as they were called, which were under 
the political jurisdiction of the Roman deputy, the Vicarius 
Urbis; including the greater part of central Italy, all upper 
Italy, and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. In its 
wider sense, however, it extended gradually over the entire 
west of the Roman empire, thus covering Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Illyrica, south-eastern Brittannia, and north-western Africa. 

The bishop of Rome was from the beginning the only Latin 
patriarch, in the official sense of the word. He stood thus 
alone, in the first place, for the ecclesiastical reason, that 
Rome was the only sedes apostolica in the west, while in the 
Greek church three patriarchates and several other episco- 
pal sees, such as ok came Thessalonica, and Corinth, hace’ 
the honor of apostolic foundation. Then again, he stood 
politically alone, since Rome was the sole metropolis of the 
west, while in the east there were three capitals of the em- 
pire. Hence Augustine, writing from the religious point of 
view, calls even pope Innocent I, the “ruler of the western 
church”; even the emperor Justinian, on the ground of poli- 
tical distribution, in his 109th Novelle, where he speaks of the 
ecclesiastical division of the whole world, mentions onl 
five known patriarchates, and therefore only one _patri- 
archate of the west. The decrees of the ecumenical coun- 
cils also, know no other western patriarchate than the 
Roman, and this was the sole medium through which the 
eastern church corresponded with the western. In the great 
theological controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the Roman bishop appears uniformly as the representative 
and the organ of all Latin christendom. 

It was moreover, the highest interest of the orthodox 
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churches in the west, amidst the political confusion and in 
conflict with the Arian, Goths, Vandals, and Suevi, to bind 
themselves closely to a common centre, and to secure the 
powerful protection of central authority. This centre they 
could not but find in the primitive apostolic church of the 
metropolis of the world. 

The Roman bishops, too, were consulted in almost all impor- 
tant questions of doctrine or of discipline. After the end 
of the fourth century they issued to the western bishops in 
reply, pastoral epistles and decretal letters, in which they 
decided the question at first in the tone of paternal counsel, 
then in a tone of apostolic authority, making that which had 
hitherto been left to free opinion, a fixed statute. The first 
extant decretal is the Epistle of the pope Siricius to the 
Spanish bishop Himerius, A. D. 385, which contains, charac- 
teristically, a legal enforcement of priestly celibacy, thus of 
an evidently on institution; but in this Siricius 
appeals to “generalia decreta”, which his predecessor Liberius 


had already issued. In like manner the Roman bishops 
repeatedly caused the assembling of general or patriarchal 
councils of the west (synodos occidentales), like the synod of 


Arles in 314. After the sixth and seventh centuries they 
also conferred the pallium on the archbishops of Salona, Rav- 
enna, Messina, Syracuse, Palermo, Arles, Autun, Seville, 
Nicopolis (in Epirus), Canterbury, and other metropolitans, 
in token of their superior jurisdiction. 

But this patriarchal power was not from the beginning and 
toa uniform extent acknowledged in the entire west. Not 
until the latter part of the sixth century did it reach the 
height we have above described. It was not a divine insti- 
tution, unchangeably fixed from the beginning for all times, 
like a biblical article of faith; but the result of a long process 
of history, a human ecclesiastical institution under providen- 
tial direction. In proof of which we have the following in- 
contestable facts : ; 

In the first place, even in Italy several metropolitans main- 
tained, down to the close of our period, their own supreme 
headship, independent of Roman and all other jurisdiction. 
The archbishops of Milan, who traced their church to the 
apostle Barnabas, came into no contact with the pope till the 
latter part of the sixth century, and were ordained without 
him or his pallium. 

Gregory I, in 593, during the ravages of the Longobards, 
was the first who endeavored to exercise patriarchal rights 
there; he re-instated an excommunicated presbyter, who had 
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appealed to him. The metropolitans of Aquileia, who had 
derived their church from the evangelist Mark, and whose 
city was elevated by Constantine the Great to be the capi- 
tal of Venitia and Istria, vied with Milan, and even with 
Rome, calling themselves patriarchs, and refusing submission 
to the papal jurisdiction even under Gregory the Great. The 
bishop of Ravenna, likewise after 408, when the emperor 
Honorius selected that city for his residence, became a pow- 
erful metropolitan, with jurisdiction over fourteen bishoprics. 

Nevertheless he received the pallium from Gregory the 
Great, and examples occur of ordination by the Roman 
bishops. 

The north African bishops and councils in the beginning 
of the fifth century, with «ll traditional reverence for the 
apostolic see, repeatedly protested in the spirit of Cyprian, 
against the encroachments of Rome, and even prohibited all 
appeals in church controversies from their own to a trans- 
marine or foreign tribunal, upon pain of excommunication. 
The occasion of this was an appeal to Rome by the presby- 
ter Apiarius, who had been deposed for sundry offences by 
bishop Urbanus of Sicca, a disciple and friend of Augustine, 
and whose restoration was twice attempted, by pope Zosimus 
in 418, and by pope Coelestine in 424. From this we see that 
the popes gladly undertook to interfere in behalf of a palpa- 
bly unworthy priest, and thus sacrificed the interests of local 
discipline, only to make their own superior authority felt. 
The Africans referred to the genuine Nicene canon (for which 
Zosimus had substituted the Sardican appendix respecting 
the appellate jurisdiction of Rome, of which the Nicene 
council k.ew nothing), and reminded the pope, that the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, needful for passing a just judgment, was 
not lacking to any province, and that he could as well inspire 
a whole province as a single bishop. The last document in 
the case of this appeal of Apiarius is a letter of the (twentieth) 
council of Carthage, in 424, to pope Coelestine I, to the fol- 
lowing purport: “ Apiarius panel new trial, and gross mis- 
deeds of his were thereby brought to light. The pre 
legate, Faustinus, has in the face of this, in a very harsh 
manner demanded the reception of this man into the fellow- 
ship of the Africans, because he has appealed to the pope 
and been received into fellowship by him. But this very 
thing ought not to have been done. At last has Apiarius 
himself acknowledged all his crimes. The pope may hereaf- 
ter no longer so readily give audience to those who come from 
Africa to Rome, like Apiarius, nor receive the excommuni- 
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cated into church communion, be they bishops or priest, 
the council of Nice (canon 5) has ordained,in whose direction 
bishops are included. The assumption of appeal to Rome is 
a trespass on the rights of the African church; and what has 
been (by Zosimus and his legates) brought forward as a 
Nicene ordinance is not Nicene, and is not to be found 
in the genuine copies of the Nicene Acts, which have been 
received from Constantinople and Alexandria. Let the pope, 
therefore in future send no more judges to Africa, and since 
Apiarius has now been excluded for his offenses, the pope 
will surely not expect the African church to submit longer 
to the annoyances of the legate Faustinus. May God the 
Lord long preserve the pope, rand may the pope pray for the 
Africans”. 

In the Pelagian controversy, the weak Zosimus, who, in 
opposition to the judgment of his predecessor, Innocent, had 
at first expressed himself favorably to the heretics, was even 
compelled by the Africans to yield. The north African 
church maintained this position under the lead of the great- 
est of the Latin fathers, St. Augustine, who in other respects 
contributed more than any other theologian or bishop to the 
erection of the catholic system. She first made submission 
to the Roman jurisdiction, in the sense of her weakness, 
under the shocks of the Vandals. Leo (440-461) was the 
first pope, who could boast of having extended the diocese 
of Rome beyond Europe, into another quarter of the globe. 
He and Gregory the Great, wrote to the African bishops 
entirely in the tone of paternal authority, without provoking 
reply. 

In Spain the popes found from the first a more favorable 
field. The orthodox bishops were so pressed in the 
fifth century by the Arians, Vandals, Suevi, Alani, and soon 
after by the Goths, that they sought counsel and protection 
from the bishop of Rome, which, for his own sake, he was 
always glad to give. So early as 385, Siricius, as we have 
before observed, issued a decretal letter to a Spanish bishop. 
The epistles of Leo to bishop Turibius of Asturica, and to the 
bishops of Gaul and Spain, are instances of the same author- 
itative style. Simplicius (467-483) appointed the bishop Zeno 
of Seville papal vicar, and Gregory the Great, with a pater- 
nal letter, conferred the pallium on Leander, bishop of Seville. 

In Gaul, Leo succeeded in asserting the Roman jurisdic- 
tion, though not without opposition in the affair of the arch- 
bishop Hilary, of Arles or Arelate. This affair has beer dif- 
ferently represented from the Gallican and the ultramontane 
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points of view. Hilary (born 403, died 449), first a rigid 
monk, then, against his will, elevated to the bishopric, an 
eloquent preacher , an energetic prelate, and the first cham- 
pion of the freedom of the Gallican church against the pre- 
tensions of Rome, but himself not free from hierarchical 
ambition, deposed Celidonius the bishop of Besangon, at a 
council in that city (Synodus Vesontionensis), because he had 
married a widow before his ordination, and had presided as 
judge at a criminal trial and pronounced sentence of death ; 
which things, according to the ecclesiastical law, incapacita- 
ted him for the episcopal office. This was unquestionably 
an encroachment on the province of Vienne,-to which Besan- 
con belonged. Pope Zosimus had, indeed, in 417, twenty- 
eight years before, appointed the bishop of Arles, which was 
a capital of seven provinces, to be papal vicar in Gaul, and 
had granted him metropolitan rights in the provinces Vi- 
ennensis, and Narbonensis prima and secunda, though with 
the reservation of causae majores. The metropolitans of 
Vienne, Narbonne and Marseilles, however, did not accept 
this arrangement, and the succeeding popes found it best to 
recognize again the old metropolitans. Celidonius appealed 
to Leo against that act of Hilary. Leo, in 445, assembled a 
Roman council (concilium sacerdotum), and reinstated him, 
as the accusation of Hilary, who himself journeyed on foot in 
the winter to Rome, and protested most vehemently against 
the appeal, could not be proven to the satisfaction of the 
pope. In fact he directly or, indirectly caused Hilary to be 
imprisoned, and, when he eséaped and fled back to Gaul, cut 
him off from the communion of the Roman church, and de- 
prived him of all prerogatives in the diocese of Vienne, 
which had been only temporarily conferred on the bishop of 
Arles, and were by a better judgment (sententia meliore) 
taken away. He accused him of assaults on the rights of 
other Gallican metropolitans, and above all of insubordina- 
tion to the most blessed Peter, and he goes so far as to say, 
whoso disputes the primacy of the apostle Peter can in no 
way lessen the apostle’s dignity, but puffed up by the 
spirit of his own pride, he destroys himself in hell. Only 
out of special grace did he leave Hilary in his bishopric. 
Not satisfied with this, he applied to the secular arm for 
help, and procured from the weak western emperor, Valenti- 
nian III, an edict to Actius, the magister militum of Ganl, in 
which it is asserted, almost in the words of Leo, that the 
whole world, (universitas; in Greek) oixovuévn acknowledges 
the Roman see as director and governor ; that neither Hilary 
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nor any bishop might oppose its commands ; that neither 
Gallican nor other bishops should, contrary to the ancient 
custom, do anything without the authority of the venerable 
ope of the eternal city ; and that all decrees of the pope 
bom the force of law. 

This letter of Leo to the Gallican churches, and the edict 
of the emperor, give us the first example of a defensive and 
offensive alliance of the central, spiritual and temporal pow- 
ers in the pursuit of an unlimited sovereignty. The edict, 
however, could of course have power, at most, only in the 
west, to which the authority of Valentinian was limited. In 
fact, even Hilary or his successors maintained, in spite of 
Leo, the prerogatives they had formerly received from pope 
Zosimus, and were confirmed in them by later popes. Be- 
yond this the issue of the contest is unknown. Hilary of 
Arles died in 449, universally esteemed and loved, without, 
so far as we know, having formally become reconciled with 
Rome ; though, notwithstanding ‘this, he figures in a re- 

markable manner in the Roman calendar, by the side of his 
papal antagonist Leo, as a canonical saint. Undoubtedly Leo 
proceeded in this controversy far too vigorously and intem- 
perately against Hilary ; yet it was important that he should 
hold fast the right of appeal as a guarantee of the freedom of 
bishops against the encroachments of metropolitans. The 
papal despotism often proved itself a wholesome check upon 
the despotism of subordinate prelates. 

With northern Gaul the Roman bishops came into less fre- 
quent contact ; yet in this region also there occur, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, examples of the successful asser- 
tion of their jurisdiction. 

The early British church held, from the first, a very iso- 
lated position, and was driven back by the invasion of the 
pagan Anglo-Saxons, about the middle of the fifth century, 
into the mountains of Wales, Cornwallis, Cumberland, and 
the still more secluded islands. Not till the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons under Gregory the Great, did a regular 
connection begin between England and Rome. 

Finally, the Roman bishops succeeded also in extending 
their patriarchal power eastward, over the prefecture of east 
Illyria. Illyria belonged originally to the western empire, 
remained true to the Nicene faith, through the Arian contro- 
versies, and for the vindication of that faith attached itself 
closely to Rome. When Gratian, in 379, incorporated Lllyri- 
cum orientale with the eastern empire, its bishops neverthe- 
less refused to give up their former ecclesiastical connection. 
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Damasus conferred on the metropolitan Acholius, of Thessa- 
lonica, as papal vicar, patriarchal rights in the new prefec- 
ture. The patriarch of Constantinople endeavored, indeed, 
repeatedly, to bring this ground into his diocese, but in vain. 
Justinian, in 535, formed of it a new diocese, with an inde- 
pendent patriarch at Prima Justiniana (or Achrida, his native 
city); but this arbitrary innovation had no vitality, and 
Gregory I recovered active intercourse with the Illyrian 
bishops. Not until the eighth century, under the emperor 
Leo the Isaurian, was east Illyria finally severed from the 
Roman diocese or incorporoted with the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. 

At last the Roman bishop, on the ground of his divine 
institution, and as successor of Peter, the prince of the 
apostles, advanced his claim to be primate of the entire 
church, and visible representative of Christ, who is the in- 
visible supreme head of the Christian world. This is the 
strict and exclusive sense of the title, Pope. 

Properly speaking, this claim has never been fully realized, 
and remains to this day an apple of discord in the history of 
the church. Greek christendom has never acknowledged it, 
and Latin, only under manifold protests, which at last con- 
quered in the Reformation, and deprived the papacy forever 
of the best part of its domain. The fundamental fallacy of 
the Roman system is, that it identifies papacy and church, 
and therefore, to be consistent, must unchurch not only Pro- 
testantism, but also the entire oriental church from its origin 
down. By the “ wna sancta catholica apostolica ecclesia” of the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed, is to be understood the 
whole body of Catholic Christians, of which the ecclesia Ro- 
mana, like the churches of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Constantinople, is only one of themost prominent branches. 
The idea of the papacy, and its claims to the universal do- 
minion of the church, were distinctly put forward, it is true, 
so early as the period before us, but could not make them- 
selves good beyond the limits of the west. Consequently, 
the papacy, as a historical fact, or so far as it has been ac- 
knowledged, is properly nothing more than the Latin patri- 
archate run to ¢ oleate monarchy. 

By its advocates the papacy is based not merely upon 
church usage, like the metropolitan and patriarchal power, 
but upon divine right; upon the peculiar position which 
Christ assigned to Peter in the well known words : “ Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church”. This pas- 
sage was at all times taken as an immovable exegetical rock 
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for the papacy. The popes themselves appealed to it, times 
without number, as the great proof of the divine institution 
of a visible and infallible central authority in the church. 
According to this view, the primacy is before the apostolate, 
the head before the body, instead of the converse. 

But, in the first place, this pre-eminence of Peter did not 
in the least affect the independence of the other apostles. 
Paul especially, according to the clear testimony of his epis- 
tles and the book of Acts, stood entirely upon his own autho- 
rity, and even on one occasion, at Antioch, took strong ground 
against Peter. Then, again, the personal position of Peter 
by no means yields the primacy to the Roman bishop, with- 
out the twofold evidence, first that Peter was actually in 
Rome, and then that he transferred his prerogatives to the 
bishop of that city. The former fact rests upon a universal 
tradition of the early church, which at that time no one 
doubted, but is in part neutralized by the much more certain 
fact, given in the New Testament itself, that Paul labored in 
Rome. The second assumption, of the transfer of the pri- 
macy to the Roman bishops, is susceptible of neither histori- 
cal nor exegetical demonstration, me is merely an inference 
from the principle that the successor in office inherits all the 
official prerogatives of his predecessor. But even granting 
both these intermediate links in the chain of the papal the- 
ory, the double question yet remains open: first, whether 
the Roman bishop be the only successor of Peter, or share 
this honor with the bishop of Jerusalem and Antioch, in 
which places also Peter confessedly resided ; and secondly, 
whether the primacy involves at the same time a supremacy 
of jurisdiction over the whole church, or be only an honorary 
primacy among patriarchs of equal authority and rank. 
The former was the Roman view ; the latter was the Greek. 

An African bishop, Cyprian, (died 258), was the first to 
give tothat passage of the 16th of Matthew, innocently as it 
was done, and with no suspicion of the future use and abuse of 
his view, a papistic interpretation, and to bring out clearly 
the idea of a perpetual cathedra Petri. The same Cyprian, 
however, whether consistently or not, was at the same time 
equally animated with the consciousness of episcopal equality 
and independence, and afterwards actually came out in bold 
opposition to pope Stephen, in a doctrinal controversy on the 
validity of heretical baptism ; and persisted in this protest to 
his death. 

We now pursue the development of this idea in the church 
fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. In general they 
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agree in attaching to Peter a certain primacy over the other 
apostles, and in considering him the foundation of the church 
in virtue of his confession of the divinity of Christ; while 
they hold Christ to be in the highest sense the divine ground 
and rock of the church. And herein lies a solution of their 
apparent self contradiction in referring the petra now to the 
person of Peter, now to his confession, now to Christ. Then, 
as the bishops in general were regarded as successors of the 
apostles, the fathers saw in the Roman bishop, on the ground 
of the ancient tradition-of the martyrdom of Peter in Rome, 
the successor of Peter’ and the heir to the primacy. But 
respecting the nature and prerogatives of this primacy their 
= were very indefinite and various. 
The views of the Latin fathers. 

The Cyprianic idea was developed primarily in north 
Africa, where it was clearly pronounced. Optatus, bishop of 
Milevi, the otherwise unknown author of the anti-Donatist 
work, about A. D. 384, is, like Cyprian, thoroughly possessed 
with the idea of the visible unity of the church; declares it 
without qualification the highest good ; and sees in the immov- 
able cathedra Petri, the prince of the apostles, the keeper of 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, who, in spite of his denial 
of Christ, continued in that relation to the other apostles, 
that the unity of the church might appear in outward fact 
as an unchangeable thing, invulnerable to human offense. All 
these prerogatives have passed to the bishops of Rome as the 
successors of this apostle. 

Ambrose of Milan, (397) speaks indeed in very high terms 
of the church and concedes to its bishops a religious magis- 
tracy like the political power of the emperors of pagan Rome; 
yet he calls the primacy of Peter pe a “primacy of con- 
fession”, not of honor, of faith, not of rank, and places the 
apostle Paul on an equality with Peter. Of any dependence 
of Ambrose, of the bishops of Milan in general during the first 
six centuries, on the jurisdiction of Rome, no trace is to be 
found. 

Jerome (419), the most learned commentator among the 
Latin fathers, vacillates in his explanation of the petra ; now 
like Augustine, referring it to Christ, now to Peter and his 
confession. In hiscommentary on Matthew, he combines the 
two interpretations thus: “As Christ gave light to the apos- 
tles, so that they were called, after him, the light of the 
world, and as they received other designations from the 
Lord; so Simon, because he believed on the rock, Christ, 
received the name Peter, and in accordance with this figure 
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of the rock, it is justly said to him: I will build my church 
upon thee (super te)”. He recognizes in the Roman bishop 
the successor of Peter, but advocates elsewhere the equal 
rights of the bishops, and derives even the episcopal office 
not from direct divine institution, but from the usage of the 
church, and from the presidency in the presbyterium. He 
can therefore be cited as a witness, at most, for a primacy of 
honor, not for a supremacy of jurisdiction. Beyond this even 
the strongest passage of his writings, in a letter to his friend, 
pope Damasus does not go: “ Away with the ambition of the 
a head; I speak with the successor of the fisherman 
and disciple of the cross. Following no other head than 
Christ, 1 am joined in the communion of faith with thy holi- 
ness, that is with the chair of Peter. On that rock I know 
the church to be built”. Subsequently this father, who him- 
self had an eye on the papal chair, fell out with the Roman 
clergy, and retired to the ascetic and literary solitude of 
Bethlehem, where he served the church by his pen far better 
than he would have done as the successor of Damasus. 
Augustine (died 430), the greatest theological authority of 

the Latin church, at first referred the words: On this rock I 
will build my church, to the person of Peter, but afterwards 
expressly retracted this interpretation, and considered the 
petra to be Christ, on the ground of a distinction between 
petra—(éx ravryn ti wétpa), and Petrus (ov ef Ilérpos), 
a distinction which Jerome also makes, though with the 
correct intimation that it is not properly applicable to the 
Hebrew and Syriac cephas. “Ihave somewhere said of St. 
Peter”—thus Augustine corrects himself in his Retractions 
at the close of his life—*that the church is built upon him 
as the rock; a thought which is sung by many in the versee 
of St. Ambrose : 

‘Tloc ipsa petra ecclesia 

Camente, culpam diluit ;’ 

(The rock of the church himself 

In the cock-crowing atones his guilt.) 
But I know that I have since frequently said, that the word 
of the Lord: ‘Thou art Petrus,’ and on this Petra I will build 
my church, must be understood of him, whom Peter confessed 
as Son of the Living God; and Peter, so named after this 
rock, represented the person of the church, which is founded 
on this rock and has received the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. For it was not said to him, ‘Thou art a rock 
(petra)’, but, ‘Thou art Peter (Petrus)’; and the rock was 
Christ, through confession of whom Simon received the 
name of Peter. Yet the reader may decide, which of the 
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two interpretations is the more probable.” This Augustinian 
interpretation of the vexed petra has since been revived and 
defended by many Protestant divines in opposition to Roman- 
ism, but is hardly tenable on strictly exegetical principles ; 
for Christ appears in this passage as the architect of the 
building, the church. But whether right or wrong, the 
interpretation given to this fundamental passage by St. 
Augustine, destroys the force of his testimony in favor of the 
cause of Rome, and places him rather on the Protestant side. 
It should also be observed that this distinguished father in 
his voluminous writings rarely speaks of the authority of the 
Roman bishops at all, and then for the most part incidentally; 
showing that he attached far less importance to this matter 
than the Roman Catholic system. 

2. As to the Greek fathers; Eusebius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Basil the Great, the two Gregories, Ephraem, Syrus, Asterius, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, and Thodortt refer the 
petra now to the confession, now to the person of Peter, 
sometimes to both. They speak of this apostle uniformly in 
very lofty terms, at times with rhetorical extravagance, calling 
him the Coryphaeus of the choir of apostles, the prince of the 
apostles, the tongue of the apostles, the bearer of the keys, 
the keeper of the kingdom of heaven, the pillar, the rock, the 
firm foundation of the church. But, in the first place, they 
understand by all this simply an honorary primacy of Peter, 
to whom that power was first committed, which the Lord 
afterwards conferred on the apostles alike; and in the second 
place, they by no means favor an exclusive transfer of this 
eae to the bishop of Rome, but claim it also for the 

ishops of Antioch, where Peter, according to Galatians ii. 
sojourned a long time, and where, according to tradition, he 
was bishop and appointed a successor. 

So Chrysostom, for instance, calls Ignatius of Antioch, a 
successor of Peter, on whom, atter Peter, the government of 
the church devolved ; and in another place says still more dis- 
tinctly: “Since I have named Peter, I am reminded of 
another Peter (Flavian, bishop of Antioch), our common 
father and teacher, who has inherited as well the virtues as 
the chair of Peter. Yea, for this is the privilege of this city 
of ours (Antioch), to have first had the Coryphaeus of the 
apostles for its teacher. For it was proper that the city 
where the Christian name originated, should receive the first 
of the apostles for its pastor. But after we had him for our 
teacher, we did not retain him, but transferred him to 
imperial Rome”. 
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Theodoret also, who, like Chrysostom, proceeded from the 
Antiochian school, says of the great city of Antioch, “that it 
has the throne of Peter”. In a letter to pope Leo he speaks, 
it is true, in very extravagant terms of Peter and his succes- 
sor at Rome, in whom all the conditions, external and internal, 
of the highest eminence and control in the church are com- 
bined. But in the same epistle he remarks, “that the thrice 
blessed and divine double star of Peter and Paul rose in the 
east and shed its rays in every direction”; in connection with 
which it must be remembered that he was at that time seek- 
ing protection in Leo against the Eutychain in robber-council 
of Ephesus (449), which had unjustly deposed both himself 
and Flavian of Constantinople. His bitter antagonist also, 
the arrogant and ate Cyril of Alexandria, descended 
some years before, in his battle against Nestorius, to unworthy 
flattering ang called pope Celestine “the archbishop of the 
whole (Roman) world”. The same prelates under other cir- 
cumstances, repelled with proud indignation the encroach- 
ments of Rome on their jurisdiction. 

3. Much more important than the opinions of individual 
fathers are the formal decrees of the councils. First mention 
here belongs to the council of Sardica in Illyria (now Sofia in 
Bulgaria) in 343 during the Arian controversy. This council 
is the most favorable of all to the Roman claims. In the in- 
terest of the deposed Athanasius and of the Nicene orthodoxy 
it decreed: (1) that a deposed bishop, who feels he has a 
good cause, may apply, out of reverence to the memory of the 
apostle Peter, to the Roman bishop Julius, and shall leave 
ait with him either to ratify the deposition or to summon a 
new council: (2) that the vacant bishopric shall not be filled, 
till the decision of Rome be received: (3) that the Roman 
bishop, in such a case of appeal, may, according to his best 
judgment, either institute a new trial by the bishop of a 
neighboring province, or send delegates to the spot with 
full power to decide the matter with the bishops. 

Thus was plainly committed to the Roman bishops an ap- 
pellate and revisory jurisdiction in the case of a condemned 
or deposed bishop, even of the East. But, in the first place, 
this authority is not here acknowledged as a right already 
existing in practice. It is conferred as a new power, and 
that merely as an honorary right, and as pertaining only to 
the bishop Julius in person. Otherwise either this bishop 
would not be expressly named, or his successors would be 
named with him. Furthermore, the canons limit the appeal 
to the case of a bishop deposed by his co-provincials, and 
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say nothing of other cases. Finally, the council of Sardica 
was not a general council, but only a local synod of the west, 
and could therefore establish no law for the whole church. 
For the eastern bishops withdrew at the very beginning, 
and held an opposition council in the neighboring town of 
Pihilippopolis; and the city of Sardica, too, with the whole 
praetecture of Illyricum, at that time belonged to the west- 
ern empire, and the Roman patriarchate; it was not detached 
from them until 379. The council was intended, indeed, to 
to be ecumenical; but it consisted at first of only a hundred 
and seventy bishops, and after the secession of the seventy- 
six orientals, it had only ninety-four, and even by the two 
hundred signatures of absent bishops, mostly Egyptian, to 
whom the acts were sent for their approval, the east and 
even Latin Africa, with its three hundred bishoprics, were 
very feebly represented. It was not sanctioned by the 
Emperor Constantius, and has by no subsequent authority 
been declared ecumenical. Accordingly its decrees soon 
fell into oblivion, and in the further course of the Arian con- 
troversy, and even throughout the Nestorian, where the 
bishops of Alexandria and not those of Rome, were evidently 
at the head of the orthodox sentiment, they were utterly 
unnoticed. The general councils of 381, 451, and 680 know 
nothing of such a supreme appellate tribunal, but unani- 
mously enacted, that all ecclesiastical matters, without 
exception, should first be decided in the provincial councils 
with the right of appeal—not tu the bishop of Rome, but to 
the patriarch of the proper diocese. Rome alone did not 
forget the Sardican decrees, but built on the single precedent 
a universal right. Pope Zosimus, in the case of the deposed 
presbyter Apiarius of Sicca (A.D. 417-418), made the signifi- 
cant mistake of taking the Sardican decrees for Nicene, and 
thus giving them greater weight than they really possessed; 
but he was referred by the Africans to the genuine text of 
the Nicene canon. The later popes, however, transcended 
the Sardican decrees, withdrawing from the provincial 
council, according to the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, the 
right of deposing a bishop, which had been allowed by Sar- 
glica, and vesting it, as a causa major, exclusively in them- 
selves. 

Finally, in regard to the four great ecumenical councils, 
the first of Nice, (A.D. 325), the first of Constantinople 
(A. D. 381), that of Ephesus (A. D. 431), and that of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451): it cannot be denied that they substantially take 
the position of the orthodox Greek church on the subject, 
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and not that of Rome. They accord, indeed, to the bishop 
of Rome a precedence of honor among the five officially 
eo-equal patriarchs, and thus acknowledge him primus inter 
pares, but by that very concession disallow his claims to 
supremacy of jurisdiction and to monarchical authority over 
the entire church. The whole patriarchal system, in fact, 
was not monarehy but oligarchy. Hence the protest of the 
Roman delegates and of pope Leo against the decree of the 
council of Chalcedon in 451, which coincided with that of 
Constantinople in 38%. This protest was insufficient to an- 
nul the decree, and in the east it made no lasting impression. 
For the subsequent incidental concessions of Greek patri- 
archs and emperors, like that of the usurper Phocas in 606, 
and even of the sixth ecumenie:! council of Constantinople 
in 680, to the see of Rome, have no general significance, 
but are distinetly traceable to speeial cireamstances and 
prejudices. 

It is, therefore, an undeniable historieal fact, that the 
— dogmatic executive authority of the aneient church 

ears as decidedly against the specific papal claims of the 
Roman bishoprie, as in faver of its patriarchal rights and 
honorary privileges in the patriarchal oligarchy. The subse- 
quent separation of the Greek chureh from the Latin proves 
to this day, that she was never willing to saerifice her inde- 
pendence to Rome, or to depart from the deerees of her own 
greatest councils. 

Here hes the differenee, however, between the Greek and 
the Protestant opposition to the universal monarchy of the 

apacy. 
r ‘he Greek church protested against it from the basis of 
the oligarchical patriarchal hierarchy of the fifth century; 
in an age, therefore, and upon a principle of church organi- 
zation, which —_— the grand agency of the papacy in 
the history of the world. 


The Evangelical church protests against it on the basis of 

a more free and comprehensive conception of Christianity, 

seeing in the papacy an institution, Which indeed formed the 

legitimate development of the “eage—ovem system, and was 
) 


necessary for the training of the Romanic and Germanic 
nations of the middle ages, but which has virtually fulfilled 
its mission and outlived itself. 

The Greek church never had a papacy; the Evangelical 
historically implies or presupposes one as a superceded insti- 
tution. 

The papacy stands between the age of the patriarchal 
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system, and the age of the reformation like the Mosaic 
theocracy between the patriarchal period of the old 
dispensation and the advent of Christianity. Protest- 
antism rejects at once the papal monarchy and the patri- 
archal oligarchy, and thus can justify the former as well 
as the latter as a necessary transitory institution for a cer- 
ome gag and a certain stage in the progress of the Christian 
world. 





Art. Il. ; 
THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS: FROM THE CODEX SINAITICUS.* 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue discovery of the entire Greek text of this ancient 
document, after a recension so widely varying from the com- 
mon one, renders it very desirable that the English reader 
should know something more about it. For this reason the 
following translation has been written, a translation which 


professes not to have the minute precision and grateful finish 
of which it is capable ; but which, rough and disjointed as it 
may seem, is about as graceful in its style as the original 
Greek. No attempt has been made to illustrate the yet 


arities of the writer’s vocabulary and syntax, although they 
have sometimes caused considerable difficulty to the trans- 
lator. Another source of difficulty is the absence of accents 
and punctuation. The former leaves the meaning of some 
words doubtful, and the latter causes considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the proper limits of some of the sentences. 
Sometimes, too, the peculiarities of spelling, in which the 
copyist so largely indulges, create a certain measure of 
obscurity. These obstacles to a good translation are not 
removed by the only edition to which the writer has had 
access (that of Dressel, Leipsic, 1857), although both it and 
the notes have been of some service. The deviations from 
the text as hitherto known are very numerous and important, 
but to indicate them would extend our notes far beyond what 





[*We transfer this article from the Journal of Sacred Literature, Oct. 1863, on 
account of its value, as a literal translation of one of the most ancient remains 
of the early Post-apostolic Christian literature. The variations of this recension 
from the one commonly known, give it a high degree of importance to all 
students of Christian history —Eps.] 
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we propose. Subsequent editors of the epistle will perform 
this task, and to them it seems properly to belong. 

We have used for our translation the edition of the Sinaitic 
New Testament in small type. Sometimes we have pointed 
out the corrections of the reviser, and indeed, have usually 
done so where they affect the sense. 

It seems unnecessary here to go into the literary history 
of this document. For that, and for a discussion of the whole 

uestion of authorship, we may refer to the article in Kitto’s 

‘yclopedia (vol. i, pp. 302-305, new edition), where they are 
summarily and clearly stated, with references to authorities. 
We will only say that the epistle was first published in 1645, 
but was well known to the ancients. It is quoted or referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria, by Origen, Eusebius and 
Jerome. The author largely quotes the Old Testament, some- 
times quotes the Apocryphal books, and occasionally gives as 
quotations what are either unknown, or are not quotations at 
all. The Old Testament is quoted in the Septuagint, but 
often with a looseness which cannot be justified. The New 
Testament is seldom quoted, but there are so many expres- 
sions which may be compared with various texts, that it seems 
as if he must have had the New Testament before him. Of 
the author’s mode of allegorical interpretation we shall say 
nothing here; tt was a mistake into which the church early 
fell. Of his doctrine, we may remark that it is generally 
primitive and Catholic, and scriptural. With all its faults 
the epistle is of much value, and we may believe that, though 
not written by Barnabas, it was written not later than the 
middle of the second century. The modern sections are 
retained, but the paragraphs of the original are also given. 

Translation :—Epistle of Barnabas.* 

1. Rejoice, O sons and daughters, in the name of the Lord 
who loved us, in peace. 

Seeing that the judgments of God to you are great and 
rich, I rejoice exceedingly and abundantly in your happy and 
honoured spirits. Ye have not received the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift in vain.? Wherefore also, the more do I rejoice 





@ The title rans thus, without the article, and with none of the adjuncts of 
“ Catholic,” “ Apostole,” ete. 

> This translation is at best conjectural. Upon the face of it the sentence 
should be rendered either “ Ye have not received grace, the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift”; or, “Of whom ye have received grace, the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift.” The first of these renderings gives a sense opposed to that 
which is required, as the sentence has no symptom of being interrogative. The 
second rendering, which makes ov—of whom, is objectionable as referring it 
to 6zov, so far back. If the ov could itself be read §eov, there would be no 
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with myself, hoping to be saved, because tryly I se¢ in you 
from the rich Lord of love, the spirit poured out upon you. 
Thus in regard to you, your desirable appearance hath aston- 
ished me. Therefore I am persuaded of this, and conscious in 
myself, that having spoken among you, I understand many 
things, because the Lord has accompanied me in the way of 
righteousness. I am also altogether necessitated for this 
cause, to love you more than my own soul, because great 
faith and love dwelleth in you, in Nee of his life. Therefore 
considering this, that if it should be my concern for you to 
communicate some portion of what I have received, [that] it 
will be to me for a reward, serving such spirits, I have made 
haste briefly to send to you, in order that with your faifh you 
might have perfect knowledge. The doctrines of the Lord, 
therefore are three, Life, Faith, Hope, our beginning and 
end; and righteousness, the beginning of judgment; and 
finally, Love, Joy, and the Testimony of slallenta for works 
in righteousness. For the Lord has made known to us by 
the prophets the things which had come to pass, and pres- 
ent things,—of future things [also], giving us the first fruits 
and foretastes; which things we see accomplished one by 
one, as he said, and therefore we ought to approach the more 


freely and loftily to his fear’ But I, not as your teacher, 





further difficulty. ‘ Ye have received the grace of God, the engrafting of the 
spiritual gift”. Under all circumstances the translator has taken ov as a nega- 
tive particle and yapzy as an adverb, like the Hebrew Chanam, and the Greek 
S@peav in sense. The only alternative seems to be, that ov—when, quum, 
“ When ye have received grace”’, etc. 


¢ The Greek word here is “gnosis”, and frequently occurs in the epistle, 
always, it would seem, referring to a deeper insight into things than most men 
have. 


4 This bears upon one of the author’s leading principles. He wants to 
range truths and duties under three heads; and lower down it will be seen 
how this threefold arrangement is supposed to have been known to men like 
David, Moses, and even Abraham. In the sentence which follows it is by no 
means clear what ought to be its divisions in order to educe from it the triad 
required. Certainly the first group comprises, 1, life ; 2. faith ; 3, hope ; and 
of these it is said they are our beginning and end. The second element is 
simply righteousness or justification, and this is declared to be the beginning of 
judgment. It may be questioned whether the words, “the beginning of 
judgment; and finally”, should not rather be “the beginning and end of 
judgment”. In any case the third item consists of 1, love ; 2, joy ; and 3, the 
joyous testimony of a man’s own conscience over works done in righteousness. 

¢Those portions which are in brackets are the marginal corrections and 
various readings of the Sinaitic manuscript. 


f This phrase is awkward, and perhaps still more so the original, “ More 
richly and loftily”. Perhaps the writer only means to say, “ More heartily, confi- 
dently and thoroughly”; with no feelings of restraint, and no apprehension of 
satiety, or end to our advantages. 
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but as one of gourselves,—will set forth a few things where- 
by in present circumstances ye may be gladdened.s 

2. Seeing therefore that the days are evil,* and that 
he who worketh hath power, we ought, giving heed to 
ourselves, [to give heed to ourselves and] to search out the 
judgments of the Lord. Helpers of our faith, then, are, 

ear and Patience; and the things which fight on our side 
are Longsuffering and Continence. While these thing's con- 
tinue, those things which regard the Lord, purely rejoice 
therein: Wisdom, Understanding, Prudence, Knowledge. 
For he hath manifested unto us by all the prophets that 
he needs neither sacrifices, nor holocausts, nor oblations, say- 
ing thus, “ What is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lord; I am full of holocausts, and I wish not the 
fat of lambs, and the blood of bulls and goats; Nor should 
ye come to appear before me, for who has required these 
things at your hands? To tread my court add no more ; not 


if ye should bring fine flour. Incense is abomination to me ; 
your new moons and sabbaths I endure not”.* He has there- 
fore abolished these things, that the new law of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is without the yoke of necessity, might 


not have a man-made oblation.' 





g The reader will have observed in this chapter wide and frequent differ- 
ences from the Latin version, and he will find, as he goes on, similar depar- 
tures from the only hitherto known texts. 

h Compare Eph. v. 16. 

* Apparently a vague reminiscence of Eph. ii. 2. 

j The word 61xa1@ ara, which here and elsewhere we render “ judgments,” 
might perhaps in all cases be better represented by our word “statutes”. It 
describes in general what God has decreed or decided and commanded. It 
will be cbserved that the matter which directly follows forms another triad : 
the helpers of our faith are Fear and Patience : Longsuffering and Self-control 
(Self-restraint, or Continence) fight on our side ; and thirdly, we have Wisdom 
and Understanding (Consciousness or Conscience), Prudence and Knowledge. 
All these are enumerated as Christian virtues in the New Testament, as may 
be seen by reference to any Greek or English Concordance. The word ren- 
dered “ prudence” is no exception, as it is really involved in the words of 
James iii. 13, where we read “ who is a wise man, and endued with knowledge 
among you. 

k The preceding quotation of Isaiah i. 11-14 is from the Septuagint, and there 
is strong reason to believe that the author was in happy ignorance of Hebrew, 
as he will among other things be found making Abraham use Greek numerals, 
if not the Greek language. All Old Testament extracts in the epistle are 
clearly meant to be from the Septuagint. We shall indicate most of them as 
we proceed with such parallels and allusions as refer, or seem to refer, to the 
New Testament. 

t This sentence is in the spirit of many New Testament expressions. The 
abolition of Old Testament sacrifices; the Gospel in fact a law, but a law of 
liberty, and the utter absence of man-made sacrifices, are two great and weight 
truths. As it regards the last of them, it proves demonstratively enoug 
that the author knew nothing of a doctrine like that of the mass. These are 
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And again he says to them, “Did I command your fathers 
when they went out from the land of Egypt, to offer unto me 
holocausts and sacrifices? But this I commanded them, let 
each of you cherish not evil in his heart against his neigh- 
bour, and a false oath love not’. Therefore we ought, for 
we are not without understanding, to perceive the thought of 
our Father’s goodness ; because he speaks to us, willing that 
we, not going astray,” like them, should seek how we may 
approach him. To us, therefore, he saith thus, “A sacrifice 
to God, a contrite heart, is a smell of sweet savour to the 
Lord, a heart glorifying him that made it”. Therefore we 
ought carefully to enquire, brethren, concerning our salva- 
tion, lest the wicked one, having gained entrance by deceit 
should cast us out from our life.? 

3. Therefore he says to them again concerning these things, 
“Why do ye fast unto me as this day? saith the Lord: that 
your voice should be heard with a cry? I have not chosen 
this fast, saith the Lord,—not a man humbling his soul. Nor 
should ye bend as a curve your neck, and spread under you 
sackcloth and ashes; not so will he call it an acceptable 
fast”¢ To us he saith, “ Behold, this is the fast which I have 
chosen, saith the Lord ; not a man humbling his soul, but, 
Loose every bond of iniquity ; unloose the knots of strong 
contracts ; send away the crushed in release ; and tear every 
unjust bond ; feed the hungry with thy bread; and if thou 
seest a naked man, clothe him; take the homeless into thy 
house ; and if thou seest the humble, thou shalt not despise 
him, nor (turn away) from the servants of thy own family. 
Then shall thy dawn break forth, and thy health shall quickly 
arise, and righteousness shall go before thee, and the glory of 
God shall encompass thee: then shalt thou call and God 
shall answer thee, while thou art yet speaking, He shall 
say, ‘ Behold it is I’: if thou take away from thee the bond, and 
ordination, and word of murmuring, and givest to him that 
hungers thy bread from thy soul, and hast pity on the soul 
that has been humbled”.”. For this therefore, brethren, He 
is long-suffering, foreseeing how in simplicity the people whom 





golden words, as characteristic as any of the general purity and primitive sim- 
licity of the author’s theology ; as his ao pee are apt to be character- 
t 


tic of his false principles of criticism. With this author’s doctrine, that of the 
_ to the Hebrews may be compared. See in particular Heb. vii. 18-28 ; 
Gal. v. 1. 

m Jer. vii. 22 ; Zech. viii. 17. n 1 Pet. ii. 25. o Ps. li. 17-19 

p 2 Cor. ii.10-11. 1 Tim. iii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 26. The author firmly believed 
in Satanic influences. “Cast us out :” lit., ‘sling us out.” 

q Isaiah lviii. 4. r Isaiah lviii. 6—10. 
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he has prepared shall believe in his Beloved.t For he fore- 
shadowed concerning all things that we might not break out 
against their law like those who are uncontrolled.‘ 

4. Therefore it behoves us who enquire much concerning 
present things, to search out the things which are able to 
save us. Let us then wholly flee from all the works of ini- 
quity ; lest the works of iniquity should take hold of us ; and 
let us hate the errror of the present time that we may love 
for the future ; let us not give rest to our soul so that it may 
have power to run with sinners and the wicked, lest we be- 
come like them. The final scandal (it is written)" approaches 
concerning which it is written as Enoch says,” For, for 
this the Lord has cut short the times and the days that his 
Beloved may hasten, and he will bring us to the inheri- 
tance.” Now the prophet alsé says thus, “ Ten kingdoms 
shall rule upon the earth, and there shall rise up after them 
a little king who shall humble under one  [query, at 
once| three of the kings”.* Similarly Daniel says con- 
cerning the same, “ And I saw the fourth beast, evil and 
»owerful, and more cruel than all the beasts of the earth, and 
see from it sprang up ten horns, and out of them a little horn 
budding, and how he humbled under one [quwery, at once] 
three of the great horns’” Therefore ye ought to under- 
stand. And moreover this also I will ask you, as one of you 
whom, individually and all, I love more than my own soul, to 
take heed now to yourselves, and not be like some, adding to 
your sins, saying, “The covenant is ours indeed” but they 
thus finally lost it, when Moses had already received it. For 
the Scripture says, “also Moses was in the mount fasting 
forty days and forty nights, and received the covenant from 
the Lord, tables of stone written with the finger of the hand 
of the Lord”; but having turned away to idols they lost it ; 
for the Lord says thus to Moses, “ Moses go down quickly 


s Lukei. 17. Rom. ix. 23. 2 Tim. ii. 21. 

t i.e, persons unbridled, let loose, and giving themselves up to their im- 
pulses. The Greek word is exzAvroz. It is translated “ proselytes”’ in the pre- 
viously-known Latin text, but the word we now find seems more consistent 
with reason and with the context. The ex:Avroz are no doubt the unbridled 
Jews who broke away from the retraints of their own law. 

« This is clearly an error and should be left out. The scribe re-wrote it in 
its proper place just after. » A reference to the Apocryphal book. 

This passage may be compared with Dan. ix. 24-27. Matt. xxiv. 22. 

z Dan. vii. 24. 

y Dan. vii. 7-14. Though by no means verbally quoted. 

2 Dressel reads by conjecture “ testamentum illorum non et nostrum est”, 
but the writer’s object is simply to make persons say, “ The Jewish covenant 
belongs to us as well.” 

@ Exod. xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 28, 
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because thy people whom thou hast brought out of Egypt 
have broken the law”. And Moses understood, and cast the 
two tables out of their [his] hands, and their covenant was 
broken, that the (covenant) of the Beloved Jesus might 
be sealed upon our heart in hope of his faith. But wishing 
to write many things, not as your teacher, but as becometh 
one who loves you; .from what we possess, I was anxious not 
to fail to write, in order to your cleansing; we give heed to 
the last days,’ for the whole time of your faith will profit you 
nothing except now in the wicked time we resist coming scan- 
dals as becometh sons of God.* That the Black one’ may not 
have admission, let us flee from all vanity, let us hate alto- 
gether the works of the way of evil; do not, by retiring apart, 
dwell alone, as already justified, but coming together into the 
same place, make enquiry together concerning what is profit- 
able to you in common’ For the Scripture says, “Woe for 
them who are wise by themselves, and prudent before them- 
selves”.* Let us be spiritual. Let us be a perfect temple 
to God As much as in us is, let us meditate upon the fear 
of God.* Let us strive to keep [that we may strive to keep] 

his commandments, that in his judgments [we may rejoice]. 
The Lord without respect of persons will judge the world. 
Each as he has done will receive ;" if he be good, his right- 
eousness will go before him; if he be evil the wages of 
evil are before him." (See) that not resting at ease, as 
called, we should fall asleep amid our sinsy and the wicked 
aaa receiving authority over us, should thrust us away 
rom the Kingdom of the Lord. And further, this also my 
brethren, understand, when ye see—after so great signs and 
wonders which have befallen in Israel, and so that they have 





» Exod. xxxii.7. Deut. ix. 12. 

e¢ Exod. xxxii. 19. @ Or, in the last days. 1Peteri.5. Jude 18. 

e 1 Peter. iv. 3. Eph.v. 16, Phil. ii. 15. é 

S i., Satan, a curious application of the word MeAas, not in the Latin. It 
may remind us, however, of the well-known “ Hic Niger est, hunc tu, Romane, 
caveto”’. 

9 This passage seems to imply that the germ of the monastic tendency was 
already developing itself, but it shows that, in the author’s opinion, Christianity 
was a social religion, requiring God’s flock to keep together. Heb. x. 25. 

A Is. vy. 21. 4 1 Cor. ii. 15; iii, 1. Gal. vil. 

j 1 Cor. iii. 16,17; vi. 19. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

k Prov. xxiii. 17. 

11 Pet. 1, 17. m 2 Cor. v. 10. 

» Rom. vi. 23. John v. 29. Acts xxiv. 15. What follows to the end of the 
section strongly savors of the influence of Matt. xxv. 1-13. 

o Rom. xiii. 11. 1 Cor. xi. 30. 1 Thess. vy. 6,7. Eph. v. 14. 


p Eph. ii. 2. 
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been abandoned. Let us take heed, lest as it is written, we 
be found “many called, but few chosen”.? 

5. For, for this the Lord endured to deliver up his flesh to 
corruption, that we might be purified by the remission of 
which is in the blood of his sprinkling. : 

Because it is written concerning him, partly for Israel, and 
partly for us,and he says thus, “he was. wounded for our ini- 
quities and bruised for our sins, with his stripe we are 
healed ”; “as a sheep to slaughter he was led, aa as a Jamb 
without voice before its shearer”. Therefore we ought to 
be very thankful to the Lord, because also things which have 
passed away he hath made known to us, and in things which 
are present has instructed us; and in regard to things to 
come we are not without understanding.‘ 

Now the Scripture says, “ Not unjustly are nets spread for 
birds”.“_ It means that the man perishes justly, who having 
a knowledge of the way of righteousness holds himself off to 
the way of darkness.” 

And further, this also my brethren: if the Lord endured 
to suffer for our soul,” he being Lord of all the world? to 
whom God said from the foundation of the world, “ Let us 
make man after our image, and after our likeness”,”—how 
He endured to suffer at the hand of men’ learn. The pro- 
7_— having grace from him, — about him ; “ but 
ie that he might abolish death and show forth the resurec- 
tion from the dead,’ because it behoved him to be manifested 
in the flesh,° endured that also to the fathers he might render 
the promise,“ and himself for himself naming [preparing] a 
new people, exhibit while upon earth, that he himself having 








¢ This passage has been generally, and it appears, correctly understood of 
the ruin and dispersion of the Jewish nation. Indeed, very much of the argu- 
ment treats of Judaism as having to a great extent practically fallen into abey- 
ance. At the same time the text seems to imply the lapse of no lengthened 

eriod since the calamities it refers to. The ensuing quotation is interesting ; 
itis a direct citation from St. Matthew xx. 16, or xxii. 14, preceded by the for- 
mula “as it is written”, which shews that the writer possessed the first gospel, 
and that it was already invested with canonical authority. 

* This seems partly to contradict Acts ii. 22-31. But compare Acts xiii. 34. 
The rest of the sentence is illustrated by 1 Pet. i.2. Heb. xii. 24. 

8 Isa. liii. 5, 7. t Rev.i. 1,19. See above, p. 68. 

u Prov. i. 17. v 2 Pet. ii. 21. 

w 1 Pet. ii. 21; iii. 18; iv. 1. « Acts x. 36. Rom. ix. 5; x. 12; xiv. 19. 

y Gen. i. 26. 2 Heb, ii. 18. 1. Pet. i. 115 iv. 133; v.1. @ 1 Pet.i. 10. 

b 2 Tim.i. 10. Heb. ii. 14. Rom.i, 4. Acts xxiv. 15. 1 Pet. i. 3. 

¢ | Tim. iii. 16. 
_. @\uke i. 72, with the words “naming [preparing] a new people”, the 
Greek text of Barnabas commenced prior to the discovery of the Sinaitic 
Manuscript. 
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effected the resurrection, will be judge.“ And moreover, 
teaching Israel, and doing so great miracles and signs, he 
preached, and greatly loved him. But when he chose his 
own apostles, who were going to preach his gospel, [he chose} 
those who were more sinful than all sin, that he might show 
that he came not to call the righteous but sinners.’ Then [he 
manifest |ed himself to be the son of God’ For if he had 
not come in the flesh, neither would men at all have been 
saved by seeing him, when looking at the sun about to set, 
and which is the work of His hands, they are not able to 
gaze upon its rays." The son of God therefore came in the 
flesh, in order that he might bring to a conelusion the sum of 
their sins, for those who had persecuted their [his] prophets 
with death. Therefore to this end he endured, |for] God 
saith, “ The stroke of his flesh is from them”’/ When they 
smite their own shepherd, then the sheep of the pasture 
{shall be scattered and] fail.* But he himself was willing thus 
to suffer, for it behoved that he should suffer on the wood.' For 
says he who prophesies concerning him, “Spare my soul 
from the wood, and fasten down with nails my flesh, because 
the assembly of evildoers has risen up against me”.™ And 


again he says, “ Behold, I have exposed my back to scourges, 


¢ Acts xvii. 31. 


J The exaggerated description of apostolic unworthiness appears to be 
simply an indistinct recollection of 1 Tim. i. 12-16. The other allusion is to 
Matt. ix. 13, or Mark ii. 17. Luke v. 32. 


9 Compare Rom. i. 3, 4. The portion in brackets is omitted in the text. 


h This idea occurs in other writers : If 2 man cannot gaze upon the sun, 
how can he gaze upon its unveiled Maker? Hence the need and mercy of the 
incarnation. The bearing of such language as we have here upon the pre- 
existence and divinity of Jesus Christ, is too apparent almost to escape the 
most casual reader. 





7 A commercial phrase, meaning to cast up an account so as to find its total, 
and to conclude it: hence it would seem to mean that Christ brought to a ter- 
mination by his appearance and experience the course of rebellion which the 
Jews had followed under the old covenant. The prophets in the next clause 
are called by the scribe the prophets of the people, but by the corrector the 
prophets of Christ. Compare Matt. v. 12; xxiii. 31-37. Luke vi. 23. Rom. 
xi. 3. Eph. iii. 5. 1 Thess.ii. 15. Rev. ii. 10; xviii. 24, and many other texts 
in which the persecutions ot the prophets are described or referred to. 

j A vague reference apparently to Zech. xiii. 5-7, and Is. liii. 8. 

k A direct citation from Zech. xiii. 7. 

t“QOnthe wood”, or “On the tree”; rather a favorite phrase with early 
Christian writers, owing probably to the reading of some copies of Psalm 
xevi. 10, “ Dominus regnavit a ligno”. 


m This is a confased quotation, partly from Psalm xxii. 20, and ver. 16, and 
Psalm cxviii. 120 [lxx. translation]. 
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and my cheeks to strokes, but I have set my face as a solid 
rock”." 

6. When, therefore, he has performed the commandment, 
what says he? “ Who is he that contends withme? Let him 
oppose me; or who is he that enters into judgment with me? 
Let him draw near to the servant of the Lord”. Woe unto 
you, for ye all shall wax old as a garment, and the moth shall 
eat you up”. 

And again the prophet says [Because as a mighty stone he 
is put for crushing], “ Behold, I will cast into the foundations 
of Sion a stone, precious, elect, a chief corner-stone, honour- 
able”. Then what says he? “And he who believes in him 
shall live for ever”? Is our hope then [built] upon a stone? 
Let it not be. But he said [but when] the Lord put his flesh 
in power ; for he says, “ And he placed me as a solid rock’’.4 
Now the prophet says again, “The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same has come to be head of the corner”.’"— 
And again, “This is the great and wonderful day which the 
Lord has made”.t I write to you the more simply that ye 
may understand, I am the offscouring of your love.' What 
then says the prophet again? “The assembly of evil-doers 
surrounded me, they encircled me as bees a honey-comb, and 
upon my garments they cast a lot”.“ Since therefore he was 
to be manifested and to suffer in the flesh, the suffering was 
foreshewed.” For the prophet says concerning Israel, “ Woe 
to their soul because they have counselled an evil counsel 
against themselves”, saying, “Let us bind the just one be- 
cause he is displeasing to us”.“ What says the other pro- 
phet Moses unto them? “Behold, these things says the Lord 
God, Enter into the good land which the Lord sware [to your 
fathers] to Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and let him in- 
herit [inherit ye] the land flowing with milk and honey”.* Now 





"Isa. 1. 6,7. The preceding extracts are plainly meant to show that the 
Old Testament prophets predicted the sufferings of Christ, even when they 
seemed to be recording their own experience. The Messianic and prophetic 
character of some of these passages is still accepted, but there are others 
where no such allusion is now supposed to exist. o Isa. 1. 8, 9. 


P A loose quotation from Isa. viii. 14, or xxviii. 16. Compare Rom. ix. 33. 
1 Pet. ii.7, 8. q Isa. 1. 7. r Psalm exviii. 22. 

* Psalm cxviii. 24. ¢ Compare 1 Cor. iv. 13. 

« Psalm xxii. 16,18; cxviii. 12 v 1 Pet.i. 10,11. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


w Isa. iii. 9; vii. 5. Wisdom ii.12. This quotation from the Apocryphal 
book is closely incorporated with the loose citation from the prophet. 


# Exod. xxxiii. 1-3. Lev. xx. 24. 
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what says Knowledge 2” Learn: “Hope in Him [says she] 
who is going to be manifested to you in the flesh,—Jesus, 
For man is earth suffering ; for the formation of Adam was 
from the face of the earth. What then means “into the good 
land, a land flowing with milk and honey”? Blessed be our 
Lord, brethren, who hath put in us wisdom and understanding 
of his secret matters. For, says the prophet, who shall un- 
derstand the parable of the Lord, if not the wise and pru- 
dent, and he who loves his Lord”? Since, therefore, he 
hath renewed us in the remission of sins, he hath made us of 
another pattern, that we might have the soul of children, 
although newly creating us.* For the Scripture says concern- 
ing us as he says to the Son, “Let us make man after our 
image and after our likeness, and let them rule over the 
beasts of the earth, and the fowls of heaven, and the fishes of 
the sea”. 

And the Lord said, seeing our fair formation, “Increase and 
multify and replenish the earth”’.© These things [were 
spoken] to the Son. Again, I will shew to thee how the 
Lord says to us he has effected a second fashioning in the last 
[times]: “And the Lord says, Behold I make the last as the 
first”. Of this, therefore, the prophet preached, “Enter 
into the land flowing with milk and honey, and rule over it”.* 
Behold, therefore, we have been re-fashioned, as he says again 
in another prophet, “ Behold, says the Lord, I will take away 
from these (that is, from those whom the spirit of the Lord 
foresaw) their stony hearts, and I will put in them hearts 
of flesh”f because he was himself going to be manifested 
in the flesh and to sojourn amongst us for, my breth- 
ren, a holy temple unto the Lord, 1s the habitation of our 





y “Knowledge”, or Gnosis, the knowledge of the initiated, which penetrates 
to the hidden meaning of the Scripture and brings it to light: the wisdom of 
faith. What follows seems not to be extract, but an interpretation put upon 
the prophets by Gnosis. Hence there follows a mystical or allegorical expla- 
nation of Exod. xxxiii. 1, and other passages. 

z We find no text which ees with this quotation. The ideas are ex- 
pressed in part in Job xv. 8. xl. 13. Jer. xxiii.18. Rom. xi. 34. I Cor. 
ji. 16. See too Hos. xiv. 9. 


@ This allusion to spiritual regeneration embodies references to a number of 
New Testament texts, and it is not easy to see which was most prominent in the 
writer’s mind. Acts ii. 38. Rom. xii. 2. 2 Cor. iv. 16. Eph. iv. 23. Col. iii. 10. 
Titus iii. 5. Rom. viii. 15. 2Cor.v.17. Gal. vi. 15. 


b Gen. i. 26. ¢ Gen. i. 28. 


d No direct quotation. See Isa. xliii.18, 19. Rev. xxi. 5; and possibly Rev. 
ii. 19; but especially 2 Cor. v. 17. e Ex. xxxiii. 13. 
Ff Ezek. xi. 19; xxxvi. 26, 27. 9 1 Tim. iii. 16. John i. 14, 
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heart ;* because the Lord says again, “ And in what shall I ap- 
pear before the Lord my God, and be glorified? I will con- 
fess to thee in the church of my brethren, and will praise thee 
among the churches of the saints”.* Therefore we are they 
whom he led into the good land. What then are the milk and 
honey? Because first the child is kept alive on milk and 
honey, so therefore also we, being made alive by faith of the 
Gospel, and by the Word, shall live, ruling over the land.“ 
But we said before above, “ And let them increase and mul- 
tiply, and govern the fishes”. Who then is able to govern 
the beasts, or fishes, or the fowls of heaven? For we ought 
to perceive that to govern is a sign of authority, that one who 
gives injunctions should rule. If therefore this does not 
come to pass now, truly he has said it tous. When? When 
we ourselves are also made perfect, to become heirs of the 
covenant of the Lord. 

7. Understand, therefore, ye children of joy, that the good 
Lord hath foreshowed all things to us, that we might know 
whom, giving thanks in all things, we ought to praise.” If, 
therefore, the Son of God, being Lord [foreshowed that we 
might know to whom in all things giving thanks], and going 
to judge the living and the dead," suffered that his stroke 
might make us alive, let us believe that the Son of God could 
not suffer except for our sakes.? But also being crucified, he 
received to drink the vinegar and the gall.” Hearken ; con- 
cerning this the priests of the temple, made manifest; a 
command having been written, ““ Whoever shall not fast the 
fast, ye shall be destroyed”.¢ The Lord gave the command- 
ment, because he also himself, for our sins, was about to 
offer in sacrifice the vessel of the Spirit, in order that this 
which [the type which] occurred in Isaac when he was offer- 
ed upon the altar (or, in sacrifice, Greek, €2z to Suoiav) might 
be accomplished." What then says he in the prophet? 
“And let them eat of the goat which is offered in the fast, 
for all their sins’ Attend diligently ; “And let all the 
priests alone eat the inwards unwashed, with vinegar”. 


h Eph. ii. 21. * Psalm xxii. 23; xlii,2. Heb. ii. 12. 
J 1 Pet. ii. 2. k Gen. i. 28. 

t Heb. ii. 8. mCol. ii.17. 2 Thess. i. 3. 

" Acts x.42. 2 Tim.iv. 1. o Isa. lii.5. 1 Pet. ii. 21, 24. 

P Psalm Ixix. 21. Matt. xxvii.34.  ¢ Lev. xxiii. 29. 

r Gen. xxii. 1-14. Heb. xi. 17. 


_* Not an exact quotation. Dressel says of what follows and of this, “ Tradi- 
tiones potius que inter primevos Christianos invaluerunt de Judorum ritibus 
in festo expiatorio celebratis, respicere videtur. Cfr. Num. xix. 7, 11; Just., 
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Wherefore ? “ Because to me, who am about to offer my flesh 
for the sins of my new people, ye are going to give gall with 
vinegar to drink. LKat ye alone, while the people are fasting 
and lamenting in sackcloth and ashes”. That he might show 
that it behoves him to suffer many things at their hands. 
What commanded he? Observe. “Take two goats good 
and alike, and offer them. And let the priest take the one 
for a holocaust, the one for sins. And the other what should 
they make?” “ Accursed”, says he, “is the one”. Observe, 
how the type of God‘ [Jesus| is manifested: “And all of you 
spit upon it, and pierce it, and put scarlet wool upon its head, 
and so let it be cast into the desert”. And when it is done 
thus, he who bears the goat drives it into the desert, and 
takes the scarlet wool, and places it upon a bush, that called 
rachel," of which also we are accustomed to eat the shoots 
when we find it in the field. Thus of the bramble alone 
the fruits are sweet. What then is this? Observe the one 
upon the altar, but the other accursed, and that it is crowned 
which was accursed. Because they shall see him, then in 
that day, having a long scarlet robe about his flesh, and they 
shall say, Is not this he whom we once crucified, and set at 
nought, and spat upon?’ Truly this was he who then said 
himself to be the Son of God ;* for how is he like him! For 
this ; (that) the goats were similar, good alike, that when they 
sée him then coming, they may be confounded at the like- 
ness to the goat. See then the goat the type of Jesus who 
was about to suffer. But what that they placed the wool amid 
the thorns? It isa type of Jesus who is placed inthe Church ; 
for, as he who would take away the scarlet must suffer much 
because the thorn is dreadful, and in suffering get power 
over it, so says he, “They who will see me and lay hold of 
my kingdom, must receive me in affliction and suffering”.” 

8. Now what do you think it to be a type of, that it is 
commanded to Israel that men, in whom sins are perfect, 
should offer the heifer; and that when they have slain it, 
they should burn it, and then that boys (waidia) should 
take the ashes and cast them into vessels, and put about 


Trypho., n. 40; Tertull., Adv. Jud., c.24; Adv. Mare., iii, 7” At the same 
time there is a scriptural basis for some of the things which are said, although 
the whole passage betrays equal fancifulness of interpretation, and negligence 
in quotation. 
Itis worthy of remark that this word seemed too strong to the corrector, 

who substituted “ Jesus.” 

« Perhaps a corrupt spelling of rachos, which we have afterwards rendered 
“ bramble”. v Compare Rev. i.7, 13, and Zech. xii. 10, 

w See Matt. xxvii. 43 ; John xix. 7. « Compare Acts xiv. 22. 
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them the scarlet wool [or, put the scarlet wool upon sticks (?) | 
(Behold, again the type of the cross! both the scarlet wool), 
and the hyssop, and thus that the boys should sprinkle 
one by one the people that they might be cleansed from their 
sins.” Understand how in simplicity the law says to you, it 
is Christ Jesus {the calf is Jesus]. The men who offer it 
are sinners, who present it for slaughter ; then no longer men, 
no longer the glory of sinners. [Now] the boys who sprin- 
kle, preaching unto us the remission of sins and purification 
{of heart], (are those) to whom he gave the power of the gos- 
pel, being twelve in witness of the tribes, because the tribes 
of Israel are twelve, for preaching. But wherefore three 
boys who sprinkle? In witness of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, because these were great with God. And why was the 
wool upon the wood? Because the kingdom of Jesus was 
upon wood,‘ and because they who hope in him will live for 
ever. And why at the same time the wool and the hyssop? 
Because in his kingdom there will be polluted and evil days, 
in which we shall be saved; because he who is in pain, by 
the cleansing of hyssop is healed. And for this cause, the 
things which are so, to us indeed are manifest, but darkness 
to them, because they have not heard the voice of the Lord.® 


9. For he says again concerning the ears, how that he hath 
circumcised our heart.° The Lord saith in the prophet, “ At 
the hearing of the ear they obeyed me.”* And again he saith, 
“ By hearing they shall hear who are afar off; what I have 
done they shall know. And, “Circumcise ye your hearts 
{be ye circumcised in your hearts| saith the Lord.’ And 





y This section again involves many details which cannot be verified by the 
Scripture. The ceremonies enjoined in connexion with the offering of the 
red heifer are recorded in Numb. xix. 1, ete. The words in the text, * Behold 
again, the type is one of the cross, “ both the scarlet wool,’ do not well fit 
with the context j and probably we should read, “ Behold again, the type is 
one of the cross,” in brackets, and expunge the remainder, “ both the scarlet 
wool,” as a mere repetition from the previous clause. Assuming this correc- 
tion and that of the reviser we have the passage thus ;—‘‘ That boys should 
take the ashes and cast them into vessels, and put the scarlet wool upon sticks 
(behold again the type is one of the cross), and the hyssop, and thus that the 
boys should sprinkle,” etc. See Heb. ix. 13, 19; xiii. 11. 

# Psalm xcvi. 10. See note 1, p. 74. 

@ Psalm li.7 (Psalm 1. 9in Sept.) The words 61a rov pvmov Tov vé6wzov, 
which we translate “ by the cleansing of hyssop,” seem to mean “ by the defile- 
ment of hyssop ;” but Dressel gives good reason for regarding the expression 
.as referring to the supposed purifying virtues of hyssop ; and he gives as a 
translation, ‘“‘ Emundante hyssopi succo.” 

b Eph. iv. 17, 18. e Deut. xxx. 6. Rom. ii. 28, 29. 

@ Psalm. xvii. 45 in Sept., or Psalm xviii. 44 in Hebrew. 

¢ Isa. xxxiii. 13, Ff Deut. x. 16. Jer. iv. 4. 
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again he saith, “ Hear, O Israel, for these things says the Lord 
thy God, who is he that wishes to live for ever? by hearing 
hear {let him hear] the voice of my child” (or “ servant ;” 
literally, “ boy”)? 

And again he saith, “ Hear, O heaven, and give ear, O earth; 
for the Lord hath spoken these things for a testimony.” An 
again he saith, “ ei the Lord’s word, ye rulers of this 
people." 

And again he saith, “ Hear ye children, [it is] the voice of 
one that crieth in the wilderness.” Therefore he hath circum- 
cised our ears that we might hear the Word, and not only be- 
lieve? But also the circumcision wherein they were trusting, 
is abolished.« For he said that circumcision was not of the 
flesh.’ But they transgressed because an evil angel slew them 
[instructed them]. He says to them, “These things saith 
the Lord your God.” Thus I find a commandment, “Sow 
not among thorns, ye are circumcised to your God.”" And 
what means “ Circumcise your hard-heartedness, and harden 
not your neck?” Behold, receive again, behold, saith the 
Lord, all nations (have) circumcision, but this people (are) 
uncircumcised of heart? But thou wilt say, “ And truly are 
circumcised for a seal. But so are every Syrian and Arab, and 


all the priests of idols, are they then also of their covenant ?2 
But the Egyptians even are in circumcision. Learn, therefore, 
children of love, concerning all things, that Abraham giving 
circumcision, in spirit abundantly foreseeing. Jesus, circum- 
cised, receiving the doctrines of the three letters." For he 
saith, “ And Abraham circumcised of his house eighteen and 





9 Jer. vii. 2,3. Psalm 1.7; lxxxi. 8. Isa. xliv. 1,2. Psalm xxxiv. 11-13; 
and Isa. 1. 10. 

h Isa. i. 2, 10. 4 Isa. xl. 3. Jf Jer. vi. 10. Acts vii. 51. 

k Rom. ii. 25. 1 Cor. vii. 18,19. Gal. v. 6. Col. iii. 11. 

t Rom. ii. 29. Col. ii. 11. 

mThe allusion to an evil angel, bears upon a number of passages in which 
angels are the ministers of God’s judgments; as2 Sam. xxiv. 16. But most 
likely the direct reference is to the plague which slew the Israelites in the wil- 
derness. See Numb. xiv. 29, etc.; xxvi. 65; Psalm Ixxviii. 49 ; evi. 26. 

n Jer. iv 3, 4. o Deut. x. 16. p Compare Jer. ix. 25, 26. 

q The author’s account of nations circumcised betrays a larger amount of 
ignorance than Barnabas could possibly have had; and the same seems to be 
the case with the account of the Mosaic ritual. That a Levite even from Cyprus 
should have written such things is incredible. 

r The three letters in this case are the Greek 777. As numerals z—10, 7—8, 
r—300 ; the first and second z7 have the advantage of being the two first let- 
ters in the Greek name of ImGovs ; and the r, happily for the author’s system 
or method, represents one form of the cross. It requiresa good stretch of faith 
to believe that Abraham knew anything about Greek numerals or Greek any- 


thing. 
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three hundred men.”s What then is the knowledge given to 
him? Learn: because he says the eighteen first, and then, 
making a pause, three hundred; thou hast Jesus. Now be- 
cause the cross in the three hundreth was going to have the 
grace, he says, “ Also three hundred.” He signifies Jesus, 
therefore, in the two letters, and in the one the cross. He 
knew that he was putting in us the engrafted gift of his 
covenant. No one has learned a more peculiar word from 
me, but (it is) because ye are worthy.” 

10. Now because Moses said, “Eat not the hog, nor the 
eagle, nor the hawk, nor the raven, nor the fish which has not 
portions [scales] on itself,” he received three doctrines in his 
understanding. And besides, he says to them in Deuteron- 
omy, “And I will dispense to t!iis people my judgments.” 
Is it, therefore, not a command of God not to eat? Now 


Moses spoke in spirit. As for the hog, To this, he said, thou 
shalt not be attached. He means to such men as are like 
hogs; that is, when they luxuriate they forget the Lord, but 
when they come to want they acknowledge the Lord, as also 
the hog [Lord] when it eats knows not its Lord, but when it 
is [hungry] it cries out, and having received [food] is quiet 


again. “Neither shalt thou eat the eagle nor the hawk, nor 
the kite, nor the raven ;” thou shalt not, he means, be attach- 
ed to nor like unto such men as know not [how by labour 
and sweat to supply themselves with food, but plunder what 
belongs to others in their iniquity, and keep on the look out, 





s Compare Gen. xiv. 14, xvii, 25-27. How on earth did the writer make out 

from these texts, that Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen persons? 

ie ae present text of the LXX, in Gen. xiv. 14, is “ Three hundred, ten, and 
eight. 

u After such miserable bungling, alike in quoting and explaining what is 
given as scripture, it is no wonder that the author speaks so complaceutly of 

is work. his quoting as Scripture what is not in the Bible, is little better 
than dishonesty, and yet it is carelessness of a kind which has served as a basis 
for many teachings, for which divine authority has seemed to be necessary or 
desirable. 

» The laws about clean and unclean meats may be seen in Lev. xi., and 
Deut. xiv. What follows scarcely merits comment, yet we may notice how this 
author, the so-called Barnabas, strikingly differs from the apostles in his mode 
of quoting and explaining the Bible. If tor nothing else, yet for this, we 
should be always able to contrast the New Testament with all other writings 
of the early Christian Church. The mere fact of allegorical interpretation is 
not all which we blame, nor do we so much wonder at it, because we find it in 
such coustant students of Scripture as Origen himself. The absurdities of natu- 
ral science are not peculiar, because we find the Poenix even in Clement. The 
strange distortions and counterfeits of Biblical texts are probably worse than 
all the rest. Still, we cannot fancy an apostolic teacher committing any of the 
blunders which we have enumerated. Certainly there is in the New Testament 
very little indeed which savours of the afterwards so popular allegorical system 
(see Gal. iii. 22-31). 
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walking in simplicity (or keep up a show of simplicity), and 
gaze about for some way of escape (or plunder) because of 
their avarice ; just as also these birds alone do not supply 
themselves with food [by labour], but also sitting [idle] see 

how they may eat the flesh of others, being destructive in 
their wickedness. “And thou shalt not eat the lampery,” 
says he, “nor the polypus, nor the cuttle-fish :” neither let 
them eat, nor let them be like such men as are ungodly to the 
end, and are already condemned to death. Just as also these 
fishes alone accursed, float in the deep, not swimming like the 
rest, but dwell upon the ground below the deep. But also 
“the hare thou shalt not eat.” Wherefore? Thou shalt not 
be a corruptor of youth, nor be like unto such. Because the 
hare every year covets impure alliances ; for as many years 
as it lives, so many holes it has.”” “ But neither shalt thou eat 
the hyena.” He means, “Thou shalt not become an adul- 
terer nor be like such.” Wherefore? Because this animal 
yearly changes its nature, and is a male at one time, and a 
female at another. But also he hath rightly hated the weasel ; 
“Thou shall not,” he says “ become such as those whom we 
hear doing iniquities with the body through uncleanness, nor 
shalt thou be joined to those women who do iniquity with the 
mouth {body and in uncleanness.” For this animal conceives 
by the mouth. Moses receiving three doctrines concerning 
meats, thus in spirit spake ; but they according to the desire 
of the flesh—as concerning eating received them. David 
[likewise] takes knowledge of these three doctrines, and 
saith, “ Blessed is the man who hath not gone in the counsel 
of the ungodly,” as also fishes go in darkness into the deeps ; 
“and has not stood in the way of sinners ;” as they who seem 
to fear the Lord sin like hogs; “and has not sat in the seat 
of the pestilent,” like birds sitting for prey.* Hold perfectly : 
also concerning eating Moses says again, “ And eat anything 
which is cloven-footed and ruminant. What means he? That 
he who receives food, knows him that feeds him, and resting 
upon him seems to rejoice. Well spake he, seeing the com- 
mandment. What then means he? Be joined by those who 
fear the Lord ; with those who meditate upon the precept 
of the Word which they have received in the heart ; with 
those who speak the judgments of the Lord and keep 
them; with those who know that meditation is the work of 





w The hare does not burrow, and therefore we must either include the rabbit 
in this reference, or we must explain it of the “ form,” or nest, which the hare 
really makes for itself among the long grass, etc. * Psalm i. 1. 
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joy, and one which ruminates over the word of the Lord. 
Bat what is the cloven-footed? That also the righteous man 
walks in this world, and looks for the holy world. See how 
Moses legislated well. But whence was he [was it for them] 
to understand and comprehend these things ? Now we under- 
standing rightly the commandments, rightly speak, as the 
Lord would. Therefore he circumcised our ears and our 
hearts, that we might understand these things.’ 
[To be continued.] 





Arr. III. THE REGULA FIDEI; OR, THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


By Tayier Lewis, LL. D., Union College, N. oe 


“ALL inspired scripture is profitable for instruction in 
righteousness”, but all is not of equal intrinsic value. Some 
scripture is but the means, the vehicle, to other scripture. 
All is not equally inward, equally near the very mind of the 
infinite God, equally warm from the heart of the infinite 
Love. In making such distinctions, we may say, with all 
reverence, that the gospel of John is the CENTRAL LicuT of 
the scriptures, even as the scriptures are the CENTRAL LIGHT 
of the world. As the Bible lies in the heart of history, 
binding into unity its fragmentary parts,—standing thus be- 
tween the Oriental and the Occidental, the Ancient and the 
Modern mind,—so the life personal of Christ lies in the heart 
of the Bible, giving meaning and plan to what might other- 
wise seem a series of unconnected, though wondrous rhap- 
sodies. But this sacred enclosure, embraces another more 
hallowed still. Within this central region are found the very 
words of Jesus. A step still farther brings us into the very 
holy of holies. Beyond the outward didactic words of Christ, 
precious as they are, there are those more subjective scrip- 
tural utterances of the Holy One that are chiefly contained in 
the gospel of John, and which reach their most intense centrali- 
zation, and spiritualization in the xvii. chapter,or the Redeem- 
er’s priestly prayer. Here is the very heart of hearts. Here 





y We reserve to the close of the epistle the general inferences which we have 
been led to draw from it; at present we only call attention to the remarkable 
harmony of doctrine, and the verbal coincidences between this composition 
and the New Testament. Upon this fact we should very much rely iu fixing 
its date not later than the middle ofthe second century. 
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the human soul meets God, if there can be, in thought and lan- 
guage, a medium of communication between the finite and the 
infinite. Here is something which must bear witness by its 
own inward power, and which the soul must directly receive 
as truth upon its own testimony. How prepared for its per- 
ception, whether through the unaided intelligence, or by the 
help of some quickening supernal grace, is a question by it- 
self; but at some point in the divine message, there must be 
this immediate transmission. In a revelation from God there 
must be, somewhere, this true inward witnessing. To such 
revelation, as a whole, there may be much belonging that is 
mediate and preparatory, much that may be called relatively 
external, though inseparable from the message, and, there- 
fore, justly regarded as forming an essential part of it. There 
may be a series of envelopes in such divine epistle ; they 
may all be required, though in different ways, and with dif- 
fering degrees of .value, for its historical and catholic trans- 
mission ; but there must be some place, some central or far 
inward spot, wherein, beyond all others, the divine meets the 
human,—where the thought is directly recognized as the 
thought of God, superhuman and unearthly,—where the truth 
is perceived through its direct illuminating power, leaving a 
conviction the same in kind, however faint in degree, as when 
the eye of sense beholds directly the light of the sun. 

The very words of Jesus: These, it is true,are to be found 
in the other Evangelists, but it is the peculiar character of 
this portion of scripture that it introduces us, more than any 
other, to what may be called the soul utterances of Christ. 
‘It is as though he were speaking with himself, or communing 
with some heavenly mind, or talking to humanity instead of 
the individual or individuals in his immediate presence. We 
feel this, even in his language to Nicodemus. It appears 
still more in these discourses with his disciples which we 
have called the centre of that which is most central. This 
is the cor or core, the heart of the Bible. Here are the words 
of Christ in their most subjective aspect,—the words of 
Christ not merely as preceptive or didactic, and, therefore, 
more or less outward in appearance, but as the utterance, or 
making outward, of what was ever within him,—his constant 
instead of his occasional thinking. Hence it is that they im- 
part something more than knowledge,—being, in themselves, 
directly moving, warming, inspiring, giving life, as though 
they carried with them something of the very soul from which 
they came. In the sermon on the Mount, in the Parables, 
in the reproofs of the Scribes and Pharisees, as given in the 
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other Evangelists, we have Christ the Teacher, Christ the 
Prophet, Rabbi, Master, Reformer, Philanthropist ; but here in 
John, we have Jesus Salvator, Jesus the Saviour, Healer, 
Life- Giver, as the name is invariably rendered in the oldest 
and most valuable version of the New Testament.* In this 
most central part of this most central gospel, outward dogma, 
however important, outward morality, however pure, occupy 
a subordinate place. As truth, merely, we may say of what 
is taught us in these chapters, that higher truth than they an- 
nounce never fell upon mortal ears, but it is all directly con- 
nected with the life of Christ as a hidden life in humanity, 
and in the individual human soul. The Word that was “ in 
the beginning with God” is the “ Word that became flesh and 
tabernacled among us”. The incarnation is the power of 
the regeneration—not merely its occasion. The Saviour is 
not simply the teacher of outward truth as such, but he is 
himself, truly, and without a figure, “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, the Bread that ‘came down from heaven’, the 
Light that lighteth every man coming into the world”. 

We may call this mystical, we may not well understand it ; 
but it is not easy to resist the feeling that here is a voice 
speaking unto us from a higher sphere. If a man cannot.see 
something wondrous here, something unearthly,—something 
which the eye of the human intelligence had never seen be- 
fore, which the ear of tradition had never heard, which it had 
not entered into the thought of the deepest human philoso- 
phy to conceive, and to which no development of it had ever 
tended —then Heaven help him. This is the condemnation, 
the crisis. Light has come, but he has no eyes to behold it. 
Unbelief is but the index of the lost moral state. It is con- 
demning, not so much in an outward penal sense, as by its in- 
ward witnessing. It is the very “el and proof of perdition. 

Whence came the new unearthly dogmas, and the still more 
unearthly utterances of unearthly feelings, contained in this 
gospel of John? We might rest the whole question of the 
Christian evidences in a challenge to Rationalism to show any 
ground,in any previous human history or philosophy, or de- 
velopment of human thought, out of which this style of thought 
and language could have had its birth. Take the choicest 
things of ancient philosophy and ancient ethics ; what resem- 
blance do they bear to those views of the divine and human 





* Throughout the Peschito Syriac version, Salvation is ever rendered life ; 
the saved are the living or the alive; the Saviour is Mahyono, the Life-Giver. 
The constancy of this rendering gives it a wonderful subjective vividness, if 
the reader fixes his mind upon it. . 
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relations, in the divine and human intelligence, that are pre- 
sented in this gospel of John? What do we find there of the 
light in man that becomes darkness when, turned away from 
the eternal avavyao ya “ the brightness of Glory”, the super- 
nal beam that ever seeks to penetrate it? What have they 
to say of the divine incarnate in the human, confessing the 
human evil, repenting for it with an adequate sorrow, inter- 
ceding for it in priestly mediation, and thus bearing the hu- 
man guilt, even as the sacrificial Lamb that taketh away the 
sin of the world. We stand in awe of such doctrines ; we 
confess our inability adequately to comprehend them, but they 
are very wonderful, very unearthly ; here they are in the gos- 
pels, especially in the gospel of John, and elsewhere there is 
nothing like them in any writings of men. Where else do we 
read of aman communing with the Infinite Spirit, calling him 
“the Father”, and speaking of the pre-existent glory which he 
had with him before the foundations of the world? What re- 
semblance do we find to that preceptive teaching so loving 
and so gentle, and yet with such a tone of authority,—that 
“living word—‘ quick and powerful’ ”, assuming to carry with 
it, for all who have ears to hear, the very life-spirit of the ut- 
terance, the quickening energy of the divine soul whence it 
comes ? St. Augustine, well expresses the difference between 
this and all human teaching: “In Plato”, says he, “I find 
many things admirably spoken, but there is no sacrifice, no 
cross, no tears of penitence, no voice saying, “Come unto 
me”. From what previous teacher was there ever before 
heard such language as this: “I am the bread of God that 
cometh down from heaven, and that giveth life to the world”. 
Call it a rhapsody, if any will; still it is very wonderful, very 
sublime ; nothing like it ever before fell from the lips of 
man; there was no germ of an idea out of which it could 
have had its development. Again, the ancient sages made 
much of their Gnothi seauton. Know Tuysetr was their 
great maxim ; they repeated it as the sum and summit of 
wisdom ; they inscribed it upon the walls of the Delphic tem- 
ple ; but what knew they of the power that was to “ convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of a judgment to come”? 
Some of them talked much, and with a ghostly pharisaism, 
of the supremacy of the reasoning Novus, and the subjection 
of the gross animal appetites, of the inferiority of the body, 
of the superiority of the spirit; but in what school of anti- 
quity, was it ever said, “Ye must be born again”, “ ye must 
be born of the Spirit”. not of your own spirit even in its 
purest effort, but of a higher spirit. “Ye must be born again, 
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not of flesh and blood”, not of philosophy, or “ the will of man, 
but of the will of God.” 

There are those who much disturb the faith of nervous 
believers, by hunting out apparent discrepancies, confusing 
dates, and raising questions of nominal authorship. They 
sometimes make an imposing show of learning in such easy 
work ; but this challenge they can never meet : The gospel of 
John ; “ was it from heaven, or of men”? The wondrous fact 
is certainly in the world, whatever may have been the precise 
date of its first appearance. It has left its mark upon the 
ages ; it has made a clear deflection in the course of human 
thought ; it has wonderfully interfered with the laws of our 
spiritual nature, producing a series of effects that could have 
come from no known causes in human history. Such a thing 
taking place in nature, or supposed to take place, such a de- 
flecting force having no caus:l antecedent, we would call mi- 
raculous. If clearly proved, we would style it supernatural. 
But here is a still more unaccountable deflection m the cau- 
salities of a higher world. It still more strongly raises the 
question of a higher interference. The gospel of John, 
“was it from Heaven or of men”? If any say the latter, then 
upon them rests the burthen of showing from what philoso- 
phy then current, from what historical development then 
capable of being traced, from what older thinking, Oriental, 
Occidental, Greek, Roman, Jewish, in short, from what ac- 
tual, thén, or in all past history, came out this marvellous 
ideal, this myth, if any will call it so, so unlike anything ever 
known before,—this superhuman dogma of a new life enter- 
ing into the Kosmos from a higher sphere, this “new birth” 
of the human soul coming “ not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God”? Plato, it is 
said, had talked of the Word ; though the more carefully his 
writings are examined, the less do we find of anything that 
resembles the Logos of the gospel ; there was a far off sound 
of some such doctrine coming down the long path of Orien- 
tal tradition ; by the light of the New Testament we may 
now trace its real ancient origin in the older Jewish scrip- 
ture ; but when, until the days of the Galilean fisherman 
had it been taught that this “Word from heaven becomes 
flesh and dwells among us,” and that men should “ behold his 
veritable glory as of the only Begotten of the Eternal, full of 
grace and truth,” of life and light,—the ground, in short, of 
that new psychological state in which the truth becomes one 
with the soul, or, in other words, “the Life becomes the very 
Light of men.” 
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It is from such a view of this central portion of the Scrip- 
tures that we may deduce our shortest and most satisfactory 
rule of faith. Is aman satisfied with this world, having no 
higher hope than that he may receive now and here “ the por- 
tion of good that falleth to him”,—such a man, it may be ad- 
mitted, would see but little in the gospel of John. He might 
be struck with something unearthly in its tones, and wonder 
whence it came, but he has no spiritual want, and, therefore, 
no faith, no desire for faith. But there is another class of 
souls ; we enquire not now whence comes the difference. 
These have the believing spirit, and with them the great 
question is, How shall I get a true faith, a true “rule of 
faith” —some short decisive argument I may at all times use, 
and find in it a never failing strength, an ever present help 
in spiritual trouble ? 

We think there is a way to this, clear, prompt, effectual. 
Such a want is itself the dawning vision ; it is at least the 
opening eye. Let it be fixed intently on this gospel. Let 
even other scripture be, for a season, shut out from the view. 
Let not the mind be distracted. Look here. Here is light. 
It may be dim, perhaps, but for one who thus gazes, it can 
hardly be without some degree of visibility. He must per- 
ceive, at least, some faint halo of glory. It is like nothing 
else he has ever seen elsewhere or before. Let hint look on ; 
the conviction must come home that here, at least, is some- 
thing not of earth, and if not of earth, then heavenly, super- 
natural, divine. 

In this supposed state, we have our starting point. In 
close contact with the enquirer’s own spirit lie these blessed 
“words of Jesus,” and here begins belief. Away for the 
time, with the question of physical miracles ; away with all 
outward difficulties. Here is something greater. Here is 
the inward miracle, the higher wonder, the spiritual wonder. 
Here is the unearthly thought and “mind of Christ.” Here 
are not merely his words preceptive or dogmatic, as in the 
other gospels, but that which is more interior still, his 
prayers, his devotional utterances, those solemn musings 
wherein the speaker, though in much of it addressing his 
disciples, seems rapt in the eternal, or like one soliloquizing 
with the Father of spirits. Here surely is truth, says the 
soul, holy truth, divine truth—truth in its very essence, as 
that which I can trust. Whatever difficulties may be in 
other portions of scripture, these words of Christ are surely 
from the superhuman sphere ; 1 will follow them whitherso- 
ever they may lead. 
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We have the commencement of our regula fidet. From 
this holy of holies goes forth the Ruleof Faith. Whatever 
connects itself with this central canon, that must I embrace. 
Christ is the centre ; I must believe, therefore, what Christ 
believed ; I must reverence what Christ reverenced ; I must 
take as Holy scripture what he regarded as Holy scripture. 
If faith in him, personally, requires that I should believe in 
miracles, then must I believe in miracles. If these words of 
Christ do unquestionably give a sanction to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, then must I believe in them. If they give 
authority to apostles, then must I accept their inspiration, 
too, on his autority. Did he establish upon earth a Church 
in which he promised to be present even unto the end of the 
world, then, wherever I can find it, all the way down the track 
of history, must I believe in this one Holy Catholic Church, 
this “company of believing men,” who are known by their 
having exhibited the most of that unearthly power which 
these words of Christ have brought unto the thinking and 
spiritual life of the world. 

Instead of beginning with the most external, this “rule of 
faith” commences in the centre, and sights outward in all 
directions. It looks backward to the ancient foreshadow- 
ing, and onward to that stream of new thought, and new life, 
which has ever been poured from thence into the old currents 
of the world’s vitality. First fixed on Christ, as in truth 
presenting in his holy character the purest and rarest super- 
natural, such a faith is prepared to embrace all the alleged 
outward supernatural that can be brought, either as antece- 
dent or consequent, under the shadow and the shelter of that 
all-uniting name. First grounded on the holy ideal, it knows 
that there must have been a corresponding actual, and takes 
in every thing in the history of the world that is explicable 
only by virtue of such an accompanyment. 

The Gospel of St. John has also its miracles, its outward 
doing and outward teaching, but more than the others does 
it present what may be called the spiritual biography of the 
Redeemer. Its chief,feature is the unearthly one who calls 
himself the Son of God. He is alone in this far-off world, 
and yet “not alone, for the Father is with him.” His words 
may be addressed to his disciples, or they may be the soli- 
tary utterances of devotion, but, in either case, have they 
the same marked character of constant communion with the 
superhuman and the eternal. And now here comes the 
sharp issue? This strange evangel is either the holiest 
writing, or the most profane imposture, ever presented 
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to the world. There is no middle ground here. It is 
barely conceivable that the narrations in Matthew and 
Luke might have been traditionary growths, marvels con- 
nected with some striking facts in the history of a remark- 
able man, stories honestly believed and honestly delivered, 
yet still the offspring, to a great extent, of a pious credulity 
receiving their germs in a form magnified by the wonder 
loving imagination, and innocently increasing them after- 
wards, through the unconscious favor and interest of trans- 
mission. Even for this must we have (what in that age we 
cannot get) an historical ground for a subjective state, or im- 
agination, that would shape germinal facts in that peculiar 
way ; but no such explanation can, even in semblance, be in- 
terposed for the writer of this gospel. How bold the im- 

osture, how unholy the lie, if it be not the pure heaven- 
inspired truth! This man does not pretend Fike Luke, to 
give faithful traditions “of things most surely believed 
among us.” He lays open, or pretends to lay open, the very 
heart of Jesus. He goes beyond the other Evangelists in 
giving us most extended and minutely graphic discourses 
which Christ had held with his disciples im private. More 
than this ; he gives us the pravers of the Suiiour, his de- 
vout ejaculations, those seraphic utterances, which, though 
sent forth to do their mission in the world, seem to be ad- 
dressed only to the immortal ear. What tradition could 
have transmitted those discourses, so long, so minute, so 
full, and yet with not a word that could be omitted or mis- 
placed,—every part beaming with an unearthly light, yet 
permeated by an inexpressible human tenderness. Who 
could have been their reporter unless it were a human soul 
in holiest communion with their superhuman thought,—and 
then the idea of studied invention, of the forger’s graphic 
detail, is gone at once. We cannot hold the two concep- 
tions in the mind together. There is no room for the idea 
of growth here, or of unconscious imposition. It is the 
clear transparent purity of truth, or it 1s wholly a lying in- 
vention. And what an invention! What a marvellous ima- 
gination this of the Galilean fisherman, or of the unknown 
man who personates the character! Surely if incredibility 
be the test of the supernatural, then may such an imposture 
be deemed a supernatural event. It stands unrivalled in 
the world asa strange deflection from all the laws of thought 
and spiritual movement. 

Let the reader test this by studying, verse by verse, these 
strange chapters, and in so doing try, if he can, to keep 
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steadily before his mind this image of the false, forging 
scribe. Let him carry this thought of cunning invention 
into that sublime intercessory prayer, John xvii, when “ Je- 
sus lifted up his eyes and said, ‘ Father, the hour has come, 
glorify thou me with the glory that I had with thee before 
the world was.’” Let the reader lay his head and heart 
close to the burning words of that seraphic chapter, and 
flow on in its train of thought, so unearthly yet so full of 
love to earth ; let him contemplate its rapt vision of the fu- 
ture, its calm holy confidence for the beloved people who 
were ever to be “in the world” until the end of time, “ yet 
not of the world.” Let a man thus study all that long dis- 
course—too long and too minute for any but inspired memo- 
ry—commencing with the words, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions ;” let him try and feel its ineffable sympa- 
thy, as from its rapt height of thought it comes down, now 
and then, in its human cadences: My peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you; let not your hearts be troubled ; be ye not 
afraid.” Let him note the sublime confidence of a heavenly 
mission that breaks out in such passages as these: “I came 
forth from the Father and have come into the world ; again 
I leave the world and go to the Father.” Let him, in short, 
receive into his soul every word, and the fullness of every 
word, from the beginning of the xivth chapter to the end of 
the xviith, and see if he can carry along with it the idea of 
designed imposture, of minute conscious forgery in every 
varied teas and single utterance, without the sense of a 
harsh grating discord, or an intolerable war of the spirit. 
The conception is revolting. In all the physical world there 
is no such repellancy. In no alleged miraculous, or marvel- 
lous, of nature, is there such incredibility for the senses ex- 
perience as there is here for the reason, and the higher 
spiritual feeling. These discourses took place, these words 
were uttered ; we may be as sure of it as that we see the 
light of the sun, or feel its warmth. 

Pious frauds, so called, have been practiced in certain 
cases, but the sound mind easily detects them. They are 
never like this ; they are, ever, too, imitations of some origi- 
nal ; but this has no original but itself ; there is nothing be- 
fore it which is like to it. The invention—could we sup- 
pose such a thing,—is not of that common sort that may set 
in some kind of plausible order a moral discourse, or present 
a general formula of devotion. It is an invention that goes 
into the very heart of the holiest emotions, into the very in- 
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teriora of the human spirit, whilst it ascends to the highest 
conceptions we can form of the divine mingling with the hu- 
man. There is, therefore, in the very imagining of such in- 
vention an intellectual repulsion, a moral dissonance. The 
qualities for such an artistic power could not be found 
in one person. Designed imposture in respect to other 
yarts of the Bible is incredible ; here it is inconceivable. 
Ko man ever sat down to put together those words as 
the words of an ideal Jesus, whilst no man could have re- 
membered them as they dropt from the lips of the real 
Christ, had not their utterance, like some superhuman power, 
penetrated his very life. Neither could any man have given 
them as coming through oral tradition from the same source, 
had not he, and other human channels of transmission through 
which they came to him, been full of the supernatural grace 
that flowed from the lips of the first speaker. 

In other words, the writer was inspired, inspired to write 
this very scripture, these very words. The mode may be in- 
effable ; but the fact is here,—right before us. We are eye- 
witnessess, or rather soul-witnesses, of the supernatural, every 
time we read this gospel of John. In this structure of wogds, 
as it lies among other verbal structures in the world, we see, 
or we may see its marks as clear as though we stood by the 
very fissure of the rock which the wand of Moses cleft of oldin 
the wilderness, or had right before our eyes the old Hebrew 
letters traced by the finger of God on the stone tablet which 
the prophet broke on his descent from the mount. What 
obliquity of mind is that which make us ever think of the 
supernatural and the miraculous only in connection with mat- 
ter, and renders us so insensible to those higher manifesta- 
tions of it, those more remarkable interferences, that are to be 
found in the world of thought and feeling! 

These chapters, in their outward or sense forms, have be- 
come very familiar to us ; the mirabile in them, it may also 
be said, has ceased to be miraculous, by taking its place 
among the settled influences in the spiritual movement of the 
world. They have sent forth a flow of thought sanctifying 
the intellect, and warming the heart through all after-com- 
ing ages. They have become, too, a part of the current pi- 
ous language ; they may now be imitated in pious frauds, or 
in pietistic self-delusions. But then they were a holy, a se- 
parate, an unconceived Original. With the exception of 
some faint reflections in the older Jewish scriptures, it was as 
new, as supernatural, as when the Word first went forth in 
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the physical creation, and the Spirit that is inseparable from 
the Word, first brooded over the darkness of chaos. 

Here then may we start in the construction of our Rule of 
Faith. Here is a divine voice ; but it is for him “who hath 
ears to hear.” Let a man try his soul’s auricular power, 
and test by it whether there is yet some life in the organ. 
Comes there nothing hence to his spiritual sensorium ? Does 
our rationalist, our idealist, find nothing here for his reason, 
or lying above his reason? Do these words breathe in him 
no emotion of a new and better life? Then Heaven help, we 
say, the man who is in such a state ; for without it all poring 
over “ external evidences,” will be of slight avail. These 


are invaluable as a breakwater against the outward storms 
of scepticism ; but they cannot give light to the ruined eye, 
they cannot restore the lost intuition that belongs to the ori- 
ginal, or to the returning spiritual health. 


Where did the writer of the gospel of John get his doc- 
trine of the Lagos? The question has been much discussed 
among the learned, but the very statement of it is a scofling 
assumption that everything in scripture has a human origin, 
and may be traced to some form of mere human develop- 
ment. It is not designed to enter upon it here, except to 
express the decided conviction, formed on some good means 
of judging, that, of Platonism, as it is commonly called, 
whether in the older and purer form, or in that later form 
which it began to assume in the treatment of Philo, 
the writer of this gospel had no thought, as he, probably, 
had no knowledge. He has not the Platoric style of the idea, 
so far as there is, in any sense, a resemblance of ideas; he 
has not the Platonic language. Neither the Platonic 
philosophy, nor the older teaching from which it comes, makes 
the Nous (the logos is not the term commonly used), the 
Architect, or form-speaking power of the universe, but the 
ideas themselves, as a collective name for the indwelling cos- 
mical intelligence. If we may connect the first verses of 
John with anything aside from its own deep and holy inspi- 
ration, it would be with the Hebrew notices of the omnific 

h, or uttered thought of God, as we find them here and 
there in the Old Testament. It is the Word of Genesis i. 2, 
that speaks the light into being, and is uttered anew on 
every new morning of the creative process. It is He whose 
“ outgoings are of old from the days of eternity” (Micah v. 1). 
It is that mysterious personality to whom it was said, “Let 
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us make man inour image.” Itis that “express image” it- 
self, as it is called in another part of the scripture. 

It is “the Light that lighteth every man,” the eternal 
beam shining upon the human soul and from whence it gets 
all its knowledge of the eternal. It is the same Word in na- 
ture, “that runneth very swiftly,” (Ps. cxlvii: 15), imprinting 
there the forms which become intelligent by the eternal light 
it hath given to the rational spirit. Instead of being the Pla- 
tonic Nous, it is the Memra, or Speech, which the Jewish Tar- 
gamists, even before the days of our Saviour, had to employ 
in order to explain the mysterious mediating Power of the 
older scripture. It is “the Word of the Lord by which the 
heavens were made,” Ps. xxxiii: 6. It is the eternal Wisdom 
of (Prov. viii: 22, “the Amon,” or architect “that was with 
Gods—day—day”~-through all the creative days. It is he who 
loved us before the foundations of the world, who is repre- 
sented in this ancient passage as “ever rejoicing in the work 
of creation,” as it sublimely rose in its ascending series, but 
whose “exceeding joy was with the sons of Adam.” There 
is no need of looking to any other source. In these ancient 
scriptures and the earliest interpreters of them, in the Tar- 
gumists and the apocryphal books, we find the idea which the 
holy evangelist was inspired more fully to announce. It was 
this Word, this Wisdom of the elder scripture that “ became 
flesh” and dwelt among those whom he had so loved when 
the worlds were building, and before “earth’s corner-stone 
was laid.” “ He came unto his own.” Platonism had nothing 
to do with the idea, nor Philo. It is purely biblical, purely He- 
brew, at least as it lay in the apostle’s thought, and aside from 
the deeper inspiration of which he was the more immediate 
subject. The wonder is that any who are familiar with the 
Hebrew scriptures, and the earliest expositions of them, 
should ever think of deriving it from any other source. 

This view of the source whence John derived his doctrine 
of the Word, is confirmed by a peculiar feature in the open- 
ing of this gospel, which will become more and more obvious 
to any one who studies it attentively. We refer to the re- 
semblance it presents to the beginning of Genesis.* This is 





* This early notion of a parallelism between the opening of John’s gospel and 
the opening of Genesis, has been much lost sight of by modern commentators. 
By none however, has it been more clearly recognized than by Lightfoot. 
Commenting on John i. 4, he says: “ the Evangelist now passes from creution 
by the Logos, to redemption by the Logos. For, he had declared that it was 
he who had given being, (esse) to all +" created, life to all things anima- 
ted, verse 3, and now he shows that it is he who gives life to man when dead 


in sin.’’—Lightfoot. Horae Hebraicae, 600. 
4 
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more than a fancy, more than a mere casual likeness arising 
from the fact that each commences with the words, “ In the 
——. Each in fact is the record of a creation, the one 
hysical, the other spiritual. Each has its principium, its 
Word, its Life or quickening Spirit, its Darkness, its Light 
shining “ out of the darkness,” and on the darkness. In 
Genesis the Word distinctly appears, but it is the creating 
agent, the uttered Word, going forth each time that a new 
life, and a new law enters into nature,—each time that it is re- 
eated: “And God said, Let there be light, Let there be a 
rmament, Let the waters bring forth, Let the earth brin 
forth,” until the close when it is said, “ Let ws make man.” 
It is the second creation of man that is here taken up, and 
by way of connecting the two great ideas, it is preceded by 
that direct mention of the physical creation, and the agency 
in it of the Logos, which we have in verse third : “ All things 
were made by Him, and without him was there nothing 
made.” It may be remarked here that our version, were 
made, is a defective representation of the Greek éyévero, 
It is rather from the Vulgate facta sunt, and by its sense of 
an outward construction, or of a workman standing outside 
of his work, has done much to produce that false mechanical 
idea of creation which is almost universal in modern times. 
The Greek word, like the Hebrew word to which it corres- 
= denotes genesis, generation, birth, the coming into 
cing, not as a fabrication, but through a power working out- 
wardly, from an idea and a law within. It is a manifestation 
of that idea, it is the utterance (the making outward) of that 
word, and can only be said to have true being,—the being de- 
noted by that other substantive verb—as it partakes of and 
represents the power and the thought from which it comes. 
All else is but a becoming “ All things through Him have 
their being,* and without him nothing comes into being,”— 
ovdé &y éyévero—no one thing has its genesis. 
And here, according to the almost universal understand- 
ing of the Fathers and the earliest commentators, the third 





* We have used the word being here because we wished to avoid everything 

that looked like ee. “ But the true word is existence ;—that 
which stands out,and which truly is, only as it is upheld by the inward form- 
giving power, according to what is said Coloss. i. 17—ra@ mavra éy aura 
6vvé6nxe—* In Him all things consist.” 
, im no writing does the distinction between the Greek substantive verbs 
nv and * éyévero become more important than in these introductory 
verses of John, not so much from any special —- or thought of the writer, 
as from the very necessities of the great subject. e Latin facta sunt may do 
if we regard it as coming from fio rather than facio. 
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verse has its close. The division they observed threw the 
words 0 yéyovev upon the beginning of the following verse. 
Our rendering is, “and without him was nothing made that 
was made.” According to the other division both verses 
would stand thus : “ All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was there nothing made. That which was made, in 
him was life; and the life was the light of men.” We are 
not used to it, and, therefore, it does not sound well to our 
ears. Besides, however, being so widely the Patristic under- 
standing, it is the division of the Alexandrine manuscript, it 
is countenanced by the best of the ancient versions, it has 
been defended by Erasmus, Griesbach-and Koppe ; in still 
later times it has been adopted by Lachman and Tischendorf, 
who declare it supported by the weight of authorities. The 
rendering that comes from it has been charged with tautolo- 
gy ; but that would rather seem to be the fault of the com- 
mon reading: “There was nothing made that was made.” 
Such a mode of speech does not sound like good Greek or 
Hebrew. Besides, it would require that the same word 
should have been repeated, éyévéto ,ou dé év O Eyévero 5 
whereas the perfect or finished tense, 0 yéyover, equivalent 
to 70 yéyovos, that which is made, or has received genesis, 
is the easy and natural subject of the higher substantive 
verb in the next clause: “That which has genesis, in him is 
life.” Through him it is, or partakes of the higher being. 
Alford sees no sense in this ancient division, and, therefore, 
rejects it. To another view, however, it not only has a mean- 
ing, but seems to give a clearness as well as a profounder 
meaning to the whole context: “That which was made - 
the whole material creation) becomes in him (or through the 
law-giving Logos) not merely a thing, but a thing of life, in- 
stead of dead matter outwardly fabricated, or dead force, or 
a lifeless organization of mere forces, or that, in itself, un- 
meaning conception to which, as a logical necessity of our 
thinking, we give the name of law, denoting thereby merely 
a known process or sequence of facts. The Logos in nature 
is a high biblical doctrine, however much it may be neglected 
in modern theology, as well as in modern science ; and when 
we attempt thus to understand it, we are not wun mere 
away from the Scriptures, or following mere Platonic fancies. 


But to confine ourselves to purely exegetical reasons, why 
should it be said that “in him was life,” as an independent 
peegee. when he is so expressly declared in Scripture to 


e the Life itself? But if we take év avr@ as pyr Hg to 
e, the 


the predicate of the sentence, then it is the thing 
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otherwise dead matter, or lawless force, or lifeless organi- 
zation, that becomes life in him, or through him. And then 
how clearly, and how sublimely, may we say, comes in the 
immediately succeeding thought! “ And the life (this life) 
was the light of men.” It is one Logos both in nature and 
spirit,—lite in one, light in the other. Or, to express it more 
truly, that which is life in nature, becomes, in a still higher 
sense, light in humanity ; or, they meet where life and light 
are one in the highest import of their common essence. 

The Peschito, or early Syriac version, may, like the Greek, 
be read either way, according to the punctuation. But the 
Syriac version which Cureton has lately discovered* and 
published, from the very ancient manuscripts found in the 
monasteries of Upper Egypt, has no such ambiguity. It can 
only be read precisely as so many of the Fathers read the 
Greek. The Sobematiabel scholar who has given to the 
church these ancient gospels, acknowledges the antiquity of 
the division, but renders it “ that which was in him was life,” 
making again a tautology, as we think, by neglecting the 
force of the peculiar substantive verb, and bringing the 
words “in him” into the subject instead of the predicate or 
the sentence : “that which was, or that which was made, in 
him was life’—that is became life in and through him. The 
Vulgate unpunctuated may be read either way. We think, 
however, that the general interpretation in the Roman 
church has been according to the ancient division. So is it 
also in the old English translation which Wickliffe made 
from the Vulgate : “ All things were made in hym, and with- 
outen hym was made no thing: That thing that was made, 
in hym was liif, and the lif was the light of men.” In the 
same manner is it rendered in the Rheims translation also 
made from the Vulgate. 

In the fifth verse, too, if we adopt the more ancient as well 
as the more literal version, we have another feature of paral- 
lelism with the Mosaic account of creation. It is rendered: 
“The light shineth in darkness and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not.” Modern commentators generally interpret 
this by verse 11th: “ He came unto his own and his own re- 
ceived him not,”—as though the two passages were synony- 





* Cureton regards this as in some respects, older than the Peschito, and 
gives some good reasons for regarding the manuscript from which he copied 
as belonging to the 4th or Sth centuries. Whatever we may think of his argu- 
ments, it undoubtedly contains the reading of this passage which, in that 
early day, was commonly received in the churches. We find it again, too 
in the Philosciman Syriac, which represents the understanding of the Greek 
text in the 6th and 7th centuries. 
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mous. Our familiarity with the figure of comprehending, 
apprehending, laying hold of, as denoting an act of the mind, 
makes us the more ready to adopt it. This, however, in- 
stead of being frequent, is the less usual sense of the Greek 
natéiafe. Were it not for our prepossession in favor of 
this metaphor, we would be much more likely to take the 
word in the literal sense, and interpret it by the precisely 
similar passage, John xii. 35, “ Lest the darkness overtake 
you.” In most of the other passages in the New Testament 
where it is found, it has the same primary idea. Compare 
Mark ix. 18, John viii. 3, xii. 35, Rom. ix. 30, 1 Cor. ix. 24, 
1 Thess. v. 4.* If we take the other sense which was very 
common in the early church, and which is exactly paralleled 
by John xii. 35, we have the rendering, “ The darkness over- 
takes it not,’—the aorist being used for an indefinite, or 
general proposition,—* the darkness follows it not.” 

But what does that mean? one may say, especially in this 
connection? It has a glorious meaning, if we regard it as 
forming a part of this creation parallelism. In Genesis the 
light shines out of the darkness (see 2 Cor. iv. 6) and is again 
followed by the darkness. It takes an evening as well as a 
morning to make the day. Nature, in her creation births, 
needs these successions of revivication and repose. It is a 
consequence of her finiteness and imperfection, from which 
God could not relieve her without nature ceasing to be nature,— 
ceasing to be finite and material.. But this spiritual light, 
this holier light, “ the darkness succeeds it not ;” when it has 
once dawned it continues an eternal day ; the darkness never 
overtakes it, as it did the physical mornings. 

That this is not merely fanciful, is shown by the fact of its 
being one of the earliest interpretations, grounded on what 
was felt to be the most literal and primary sense of the term 
employed. In this sense it is taken for established scripture, 
as is shown by the idea being incorporated into the most 
ancient hymns and liturgies, especially in the Eastern 
churches. Thus the word employed here in the Peschito 
Syriac, has the same two senses, primary and secondary, that 





* Examples of the other or secondary sense of mental apprehension 
are Acts iv. 13, x. 34; Eph. iii, 18. Among them some would reckon 
Phil. iii. 12, “That I may apprehend that for which (or rather in or upon 
which) I also am apprehended.”’ But in this latter passage, it does not seem 
so much the understanding apprehension of the intellect, as the grasp of faith, 
the getting hold of the hand let down to get hold of us,”—to lift us up. The 
sense of mental understanding may suit the word as used of us in the first 
clause of the verse, but it is not at all applicable to the second apprehending, 
or Christ’s “laying hold on us.’’ 
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belong to the Greek ; but the interpretation given to it in 
the earliest Syriac churches that employed that version, 
is this which we are now presenting. It was a favorite por- 
tion of scripture, if we may judge from its frequent occur- 
rence in the Officium Feriale Ecclesiae Syrorum which contains 
some of the earliest and most choice of the old Syriac hymns, 
We find repeated allusions to the day which no night follows, 
the Light which no darkness overtakes, expressed sometimes 
in the very words of the passage, and in such a way as to 
leave no doubt about their view of its meaning. Sometimes 
they have rendered it the evening instead of the darkness. 
As in the Morning Prayer, page 84: “ Be to us,O Lord, the 
day which evening never overtakes,”—the light which the 
darkness never follows. And so elsewhere in the prayers 
and canticles which represent the oldest interpretations of 
the churches more than any formal exegesis. 

If this translation cannot be sustained, notwithstanding the 
strong reasons for it, and its early use, then we think that Dr. 
Owen’s view is much to be preferred to the common version. 
Dr. Owen would render it, “the darkness admitted it not.” 
“The comprehending, he says, is not to be interpreted of an 
intellectual insight. The imagery is founded upon such dark- 
ness as that which results from a hazy murky atmosphere 
which the light cannot penetrate.” This interpretation agrees 
much better with the scriptural idea of spiritual light as a 

ywer in the soul as well as a knowledge—as warmth as well as 
illumination, as life, in fact, as well as light,—according to 
what is said in verse fourth. The comment of Alford is very 
much to the same effect. “This is not to be understood,” he 
says, “of the teaching of the Logos, but of the enlightening 
and life-sustaining influence of the eternal Son of God in whom 
was life.” The notion of light, as used in the Bible, being 
knowledge merely, has led to more perversions of scripture, 
perhaps, than any other single exegetical idea. And so, too, 
the darkness, or the ignorance and folly of which the Serip- 
tures speak, is not merely a negative non-comprehending 
thing, but a positive resisting malignity. It is a positive 

ower opposing a positive power. This view of Dr. Owens 
is also in closer harmony with the parallelism to which we 
are calling attention. The dark soul is the chaos, the tohu 
and bohu which the light does not penetrate either with its 
warmth or its illumination. Nature instantly obeys; she 
becomes immediately light at the word of God ; but the soul 
can resist, and hence the spiritual, when accomplished, is the 
higher creation, and the diviner work. 
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“ And the Word became flesh,” v.19. Here we have the 
closing feature of the creation parallel. The making of man 
was the last work in the Mosaic account. Here we have the 
birth of the Second Man, the coming into the kosmos of the 
*Eoyatos Adam, novissimus Adam, “ the last Adam,” who be- 
came, in humanity, “a life-giving, or life-making spirit.” The 
first man had the image of God in the sense of likeness, resem- 
blance, or mirrored reflection, lighting” the soul of every “man 
coming into, the world.” The last Adam* is the image itself, 
the “express image,” Heb. i. 3, character hypostaseos, figura 
substantiae, the “ outshining” of the very “ divine glory,”—all 
become flesh. And so the evangelist exclaims : “ And we be- 
held his glory, glory as of the Only Begotten of the Father 
full of grace and truth.” 

There may be a question about particular points in this 
analogy ; but taking it as a whole, it seems difficult to doubt, 
that the inspired writer of the gospel had before his mind 
the idea of the first physical creation, and that this idea af- 
fected both his thought and language. 





Arr. IV.—EDUCATION IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.+ 
By Samve. M. Fisner, D. D., Prest. Hamilton College, N. Y. 


Ir is one of the plainest lessons of history, that educated 
energy exerts the most vital and commanding influence among 
men. This energy is constituted variously of temperament 
and mental vigor. In men of action that earnest tempera- 
ment often predominates ; while in others the purely intel- 
lectual power is most manifest. The combination of the two 
constitutes the greatest natural force. This energy, when 
restrained, always reveals itself as a power, but in a limited 
degree. When, however, it is disciplined and educated, then 
it becomes a vital force, affecting multitudes. Its possessor 
becomes a leader, no matter what adverse circumstances may 





* Ohshausen thinks there is a reference in John i. 14, to the last Adam ; and 
Alford admits that “it lies at the ground of the evidences of expression,” as 
though there were a sort of universality in it. 

t Delivered, by appointment of the Presbyterian Historical Society, before 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia, May, 1863. 
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surround him. Irrepressible and elastic, it works in society 
by the same law that the sun sheds its beamson the earth. 
All the great leaders of the world have possessed it ; and 
the breadth and permanence of their influence has been 
mainly in proportion to the degree in which it was educated. 
New systems of thought, original ideas, the vital forces 
which have contributed the great elements of human pro- 
gress, have sprung from it. Even where men of little men- 
tal culture have originated great movements, their perma- 
nence and steady progress have depended upon educated 
minds, who have systematized them and harmonized their 
discordant elements. This fact is so well known to every 
student of history, that I need not detain you by citing illus- 
trations. It is important here to observe, that Christianity 
itself is not an exception to this law. It is true that it is 
supernatural in its origin, and supernatural in its develop- 
ment. Itis true, that as it sprang originally from the direct 
agency of the divine Spirit, so it must be maintained and ex- 
tended by the same omnipotent power or it will fail. It has 
forces of evil to overcome that no other system finds in its 
way ; nor can it avail itself of many of the means of propa- 
gation which belong to many earthly methods of proceedure ; 
and therefore it must depend for its development, primarily 
and constantly, upon the same superhuman power that crea- 
ted it. The feeblest means energized by this divine power, 
have effected and may still effect conquests that distance 
the proudest efforts of the unaided human intellect. And 
when the church ceases to hold this, and act upon this great 
truth, then her locks are shorn and her pathway will no 
longer be radiant with the glories of the divine life in her 
sons. Whatever would weaken in us this sublime faith in 
the direct and constant indwelling of the divine Spirit in the 
bosom of the church, as her real life, and the only power 
effective enough to subdue and cleanse the human heart ; 
whatever would stand between us and that beaming minis- 
ter, or blind us to the necessity of his operation; we put 
away from us as inconsistent with our faith and ruinous 
td our hopes. Now while we accept this truth in the ful- 
lest manner, and insist upon it as fundamental to Christi- 
anity, we yet hold that it is not at all inconsistent with another 
truth: that God honors consecrated and educated mind, and 
uses it to accomplish a vast work in the development of the 
church. The intellect is as truly his creation as the heart, 
and in the constitution of man it is through the intellect the 
heart accomplishes its work and spreads its influence. Other 
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things being equal the trained and vigorous mind sees farther, 
rises to grander conceptions of truth ; systematizes and har- 
monizes more perfectly even apparently conflicting elements ; 
unfolds the great doctrines of the cross more harmoniously; de- 
tects with a keener vision the stealthy advances of error, and 
repels its assaults with a more powerful hand. God works in 
harmony with the laws of at which are as much his or- 
dination, as the laws of matter, or the verities of the gos- 
pel. He uses and supernaturally blesses instruments, fitted 
and shaped according to these laws, to effect his purpose. 
When he would lead Israel out of Egypt and give him a con- 
stitution of civil and religious government that was to last 
till Messiah came, he chose for this purpose the finest intel- 
lect in the nation, educated in the ot of Isis, and in- 
formed with all the intelligence of that age. When he would 
systematize the monarchy and reconstitute the services of re- 
ligion in the temple, he employed two of the greatest and 
best trained minds of that time. And so in Isaiah,.the gos- 
pel prophet, and Daniel, the statesman of the captivity, we 
see hiss following the same plan and using the best minds of 
the nation to effect his greatest works. 

In all these cases the divine illumination, which is super- 
natural and superhuman, comes down into the soul ; it en- 
lightens, it quickens, it gives peculiar energy and authority ; 
but then it takes men as it finds them ; it takes the disci- 
eagets and undisciplined intellect and uses each for a get 
iar work. Take two minds, one of which is of a high or- 
der, accustomed to grasp truth in its relations, to analyze and 
combine and generalize ; while the other is limited in its 
power. Let them receive the same divine illumination, be 
moved by the same spirit and in the same degree ; and there 
will be a manifest difference in the manner in which they 
see and unfold the very same great truths. The one is on 
a higher plane ; he grasps the relations of things, and can 
systematize and set them forth in an order and breadth of 
view superior to the other. The first is fitted to do a more 
profound and comprehensive work than the second. He will 
develope and illustrate the same principles so that they will 
be adapted to affect more powerfully the minds of men from 
age to age. This is the only theory of inspiration that will 
account for the great diversities in style and methods of 
thought presented by the various Writers of the ee 
Word. And when we come down to the great era of our 
faith, to the times of the apostles, we find the most manifest 
illustrations of this course of thought. We do not accord with 
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the supposition so often made, that these men were among 
the most ignorant. The supernatural development of the 
gospel in its progress stands in need of no such prop as this. 

nlettered the mass of them were, in what then constituted 
so largely the science of the world. But the Jews as a na- 
tion were in some respects the best educated of that age. 
Their synagogues and their Rabbis were in every village. 
Their children were trained in the study of the law and the 
prophets. And as this divine system was infinitely superior 
to that of their pagan neighbors, so the mass of the people 
stood on a higher plane than even the more scientific na- 
tions near them. Yet it is an obvious fact that there were 

reat differences in talent and culture among them. The ma- 
jority of the apostles did not possess the highest mental cul- 
ture. They were chosen for a specific purpose, as the wit- 
nesses of Jesus, and aided by his spirit and the gifts of know- 
ledge and miracles, to enforce and establish these facts among 
men. 

But when the time came, after the establishment of the 
facts, for the great truths they represented to be systema- 
tized and the plan of Redemption, as growing out of the re- 
ligious system of the Jews, to be unfolded in all its re- 
lations and its own intrinsic harmony, in order that it 
might stand out complete in itself, the glorious system of 
redeeming love, worthy the mind of God. and fitted for the 
salvation of men, then another mind was chosen to effect 
this truth. Paul probably possessed no more of the divine 
illumination than Peter or Matthew ; he was not richer in 
miraculous gifts than they ; but his intellect was naturally 
more robust and his culture vastly superior to theirs. And 
so the divine Spirit employed this fine intellect and this 
thoroughly matured mind, and all this educated energy, in 
peogeains to the world the system of the gospel in its won- 

erful unity and infinite relations to the salvation of the soul; 
and hence it is, that while the work of most of the apostles 
terminated with laying the foundations, with their age ; the 
work of Paul reveals itself in the grand superstructure, and 
to this day lives and moves all over the Christian world. 
Strike his work out of the New Testament; demolish the 
sublime temple of Christian science he reared ; remove 
from the minds of men the reasonings he has brought into 
them, and so far as we@an see, what a vacuum would be left! 
Who would rebuild that edifice in its harmonious propor- 
tions? What a class of opposing systems would arise ? 
What a jubilee would Rationalism celebrate, and what a 
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sulphutic darkness would the minions of infidelity soon roll 
down over him! 

John too, with his Platonic intellect, his rich and chastened 
imagination, and his more than common breadth of culture, 
stands next to the apostle of the Gentiles in his power to 
— the revelations of Jesus to the world. And in thus 

onoring these men as the chief writers of his inspired word, 
Jesus has taught us that he honors educated energy and uses 
it to effect his mightiest works in the progress of the gospel. 

The church from that time would recognise this as an ele- 
ment of her development of vast importance. She had in- 
deed a place and a sphere where all the diversified gifts of her 
members could operate ; but her great leaders, her real 
teachers, the powers that resisted (or vanquished) her chief 
opponents, were men of stalwart intellects educated for this 
work. At Antioch, at Athens, at Alexandria, at Rome, at 
Carthage, schools of Christian education arose, where the 
minds of her most gifted sons were trained for her science— 
when the spirit of asceticism began to impel her, many of 
her most intelligent ministers retired into the desert, and 
there gathered about them multitudes of earnest youth, who 
with the discipline of the passions, gained a thorough disci- 
wr of their mental powers in the study of divine truth. 

cal the names that shine most brightly in the past, sending 
forward their light, far into the future; the golden-mouthed 
Chrysostom, the acute Athanasius, the learned Jerome, the pro- 
found, productive and systematic Augustine and you will have 
‘ before you men of fine natural gifts, and highly trained for their 
work. What a wonderful influence did the mind of Origar exert 
upon the Christian church. It is no objection to him, and Ter- 
tullian, and most of these men, to assert that there was much of 
error mingled with their methods of interpreting scripture, 
and that those schools assisted to bring in a false philosophy. 
For truth advances only through its collision with error ; 
time is needful to remove the partial and the false ; the science 
of interpretations and the scientific statement of theological 
truths were yet in their infancy—yet within those few cen- 
turies that preceded the breaking up of the empire, it is a 
remarkable fact, that the system of Christian doctrine was 
unfolded in the very form which the ages of greater scien- 
tific culture have seen to be correct. We strip off the ex- 
aggerations and unsightly additions, and lo! the temple of our 
Christianity rises before us in all its simple grandeur. The 
debt which the church owes to the cultivated energy of her 
early teachers, only a mind capable of understanding the re- 
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lations of their work to the full establishment of Christianity 
and its final triumph, can adequately appreciate. 

And as it was then, so was it in the great Reformation, out 
of which the church developed herself with new vigor and 
strove to put on her original form of republican simplicity. 
Her great reformers were great scholars. Her sons of thun- 
der were men of a broad culture. Her Luther and Calvin 
and Melancthon and Knox and Tyndal—the men who preached 
and wrote and translated God’s word into the vernacular of 
the people, and bore the most prominent part in this new de- 
velopment of the church, were men of truly consecrated 
learning, educated for their work. Knowing their value, they 
established schools and colleges, or used those already estab- 
a to train those who were,to carry out and perfect the 
work. 

Even the great revival of religion, in the middle of the 
last century, is no exception tothe law we have been illus- 
trating. Then God oie Whitfield and Wesley trom the 
university ; the one as the mightiest of preachers to kindle 
anew the flame of piety at large in the church ; the other as 
the most skilful and comprehensive of generals, to systema- 
tize that great movement which, under the name of Method- 
ism, has done so much to spread religion among men. 

I have dwelt thus, at some length, on this subject for two 
reasons: 1 .In order to place this whole matter of education 
on its true basis; and 2. To show that our fathers in their 
efforts to found schools and colleges and seminaries, sought 
to conform to this great law of progress which God himself 
had ordained and practically honored in all the past history 
of the church; that as Christians they sought to ally the 

*church to education, as essential to the constitution of the 
most effective ministry, and the development of the most en- 
lightened piety in her members. But in addition to this, 
there was that in their peculiar opinions which eventually 
led them to give early attention to this subject. In distine- 
tion from the Episco yalians, who insisted much on the formal 
at of worship; in distinction from the Friends, who abol- 
ished all forms, and relied mainly on the influence of the 
Spirit with each individual; in distinction from the Method- 
ists, who appealed chiefly to the emotional nature, they were 
characterized by their devotion to the systematic doctrines 
of Christianity. The divine sovereignty, the entire depra- 
vity and lost state of man by nature, the necessity of re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit, and the redemption by Christ 
asa divine Saviour, were the four cardinal truths which they 
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held, and which they studied in their relations to each other 
and to the government of God. In connection with these 
doctrines, they maintained that the teachers of the people 
should be instructed in the original languages in which the 
original inspiration expressed itself; that they should be 
able to interpret the Scriptures, under the guidance of the 
divine Spirit indeed, but in accordance with those laws of 
language, in conformity with which that Spirit had caused 
them to be written ; that, as natural science was all in har- 
mony with spiritual laws, and furnished important aids in 
the discipline of the mind and the development of truth, so 
they should study it as a power for use in their ministry. 
With such views of the work of the ministry, what other 
course was legitimately open to them, but to found institu- 
tions where their ablest minds could give just the training 
in these respects which they demanded? The study and 
harmonious development of those grand doctrines necessi- 
tated the severest mental discipline. They are the most 
profound in all the encyclopedia of human knowledge. They 
express mysteries of divine love into which angels desire to 
look. Their relations are manifold to all that is most glo- 
rious in human character. The teachers of men were not 
only to be experimentally acquainted with the simple ele- 
ments of divine truth, which a child could know, but to un- 
derstand these sublime truths in their relations to each other 
and to the kingdom of Jesus, so as to speak of them not con- 
fusedly and at random, but in comprehensive order, and 
thus educate the people thoroughly according to the direc- 
tion of the apostle in his epistles to the Hebrews, and to 
Timothy. Shall we demand of the lawyer a mental discipline, 
enabling him to master both the principles and practice of 
common and statute law ; of the statesman, a preparatory 
work fitting him to understand constitutional law and apply 
its principles to the changing aspects of national affairs, = 
fore we are willing to entrust him with our temporal inter- 
ests ; and shall we ask less of him who is to unfold and apply 
those infinitely more important truths—truths that lay hold 
of our immortal destiny, and affect vitally the well-being of 
society in all its noblest interests? With such views of the 
ministry and its work, education was one of the first necessi- 
ties of life. They felt as the historian of New England re- 
presents the feeling of the early settlers: “ After God had 
carried us safely to New England, and we had builded our 
houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, raised conven- 
ient places for God’s worship, and settled the civil govern- 
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ment, one of the next things we longed and looked after, was 
to advance learning, and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading 
to have an illiterate ministry to the churches, when the pre- 
sent ministers shall be in the dust.” Such were their views 
and feelings on the subject of education. 

In estimating their efforts in this direction, it will greatly 
heighten our respect for them, to consider the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed—circumstances that 
occasioned difficulties not experienced by the early settlers 
of New England. The early Puritan coleaiats were, in the 
main, homogeneous. They accorded, substantially, in their 
views of religion. The few discordant elements that existed 
among them were either driven off, as in the case of Roger 
Williams, or in the persons of their children, soon yielded to 
the plastic influence of the great mass of them. Besides, in 
their institutions they differ from all the other colonies. The 
constitution adopted on board the Mayflower—the almost sol- 
itary example in history of the social contract—was the type 
of their civil government. Their charters placed the power 
of government really in the hands of the people ; and this 
power they exercised both in the church and state. They 
virtually founded a state without a king, and a church with- 
out a prelate. And, hence, when the king sought to control 
them, the assault was first made upon their charters. Unitin 
for the time the church and state, animated by the same civil 
sentiments, instinct with the same religious life, and profess- 
ing the same creed, they developed an energy and unity of 
character the most remarkable in history. 

Now, this unity of energy, resulting from their homogeneity 
and their compact form of government, informed with the 
elements of liberty and religion, gave them great advantage 
in the establishment of such institutions as they chose. They 
could concentrate all their intelligence, their religious feel- 
ing, and their material resources upon the work of founding 
these institutions. This they did. Within twenty years 
after the feet of Brewster first pressed Plymouth Rock, they 
laid the foundation of the College of Cambridge. And just 
as soon as their advancing population demanded it, the walls 
of Yale were built. And thus before Presbyterianism, if we 
except the Dutch church in New York, had fairly set its 
foot on this continent, they had already founded two col- 
leges, whose influence, in training men, can be estimated only 
by the omniscient mind of God. 

With the Presbyterians, however, the reverse of all this 
was true. They had frequently to encounter the hostility of 
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the government, instead of controlling and using it to pro- 
mote the establishment of their institutions. The first at- 
tempt to found a Presbyterian church in New York was re- 
sisted by the provincial government. Makemie was ae 
to a most vexatious law suit for preaching in a private house. 
For many years, owing to the hostile influence of the Vestry 
of Trinity Church, the congregation could not obtain an act 
of incorporation. In Virginia, where the Episcopal church 
was established by law, the attempt was made wholly to ex- 
clude the Presbyterians, and all dissenters; and for years 
afterwards, until Davies fought the battle of toleration, and 
the advancing sentiment which gave birth to the Revolution 
had introduced new ideas, they were subject to vexa- 
tious persecutions. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland, where a different population settled under 
proprietary governments, they were free. Further south, 
the main influence was in the hands of the church of England, 
and opposed to their progress. In this state of things, they 
could receive little aid from the state in founding institutions 
of learning, if they did not experience open hostility. 

Then we are to remember that in the states where they were 
most free, they composed only a portion of the population, 


and that often the smaller — The Germans, in im- 


mense numbers, early settled in Pennsylvania. Belonging 
to the Lutheran church, and speaking the German language, 
they had their own church organizations, and received their 
ministers for generations from the universities of Germany. 
The Friends, under the influence of Penn, naturally found a 
home in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The Roman Catho- 
lics, under the lead of Lord Baltimore, settled largely in 
Maryland. Owing to these causes, it was impossible there 
should be unity of action, among so heterogeneous a popula- 
tion, with respect to the matter of religion and education. 
Now and then they composed the majority in a township or 
county, but for the most part they were surrounded and 
intermingled with those whose religious tenets or peculiar 
organization rendered common efforts in this direction out 
of the question. 

In addition to the adverse circumstances, we are to con- 
sider that even those who ultimately united were at first 
more or less divided. Their early education, training and 
national characteristics, constituted a marked diversit 
among them. In but a few cases did they come together in 
a mass, from any one point, so as to constitute at once an 
entirely homogeneous and compact organization, They came 
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from the land of Knox, with all their native rigidity of charac- 
ter. They came from Ireland where the Scotch blood beat 
more impulsively. They came from England and Holland. 
They fled hither from the oppressions of France ; Huguenot 
refugees were among the noblest and best elements of the 
church and state. And a few came from New England, with 

roclivities to independency, yet with all the energy nour- 
ished in that cold and rough clime. Out of these diverse 
oe we are to rise the fabric of Presbyterianism in the 
and. 

All these causes operated to retard progress. They stood in 
the way of unity of action. They greatly enhance the re- 
sults accomplished, both in founding churches and institu- 
tions of learning. Yet to founding these were their energies 
early directed. Education stood out as a grand object to 
be attained. Out of the church, by natural law in their case, 
the school and the college were to grow. A ministry, a 
learned ministry, educated and disciplined, so as to minister 
fitly to the people, was absolutely essential to the right 
development of the church. 


It is known that some of the early Presbyterian ministers 
taught the classics, to some extent, either privately or in 


the ordinary schools. But the first person who engaged in 
this work on a scale broad and marked for that time, was 
the Rev. William Tennant. Of this man, in connection 
with whose labors the higher education in the Presbyterian 
church took its rise, we have few membrials. He came to 
this country from England, in 1716 or 1717, but where he 
was educated is not known. We have evidence that he was a 
man of ripe culture, a fine classical scholar, and full of enthu- 
siasm in the cause of ministerial education. His piety was 
deep and ardent. He was in full sympathy with Whitfield 
and the great revival of that period. His influence on the 
future of the Presbyterian church, through those whom he 
trained for the ministry, was profound and extensive. He 
connected himself with this church in 1718, and after preach- 
ing for a time in the State of New York, and Bensalem, Bucks 
county, in Pennsylvania, was settled over the Presbyterian 
church at Neshaminy in the same county in 1728. It was 
shortly after his settlement here that he originated the 
design of establishing an institution for the training of 
young men for the ministry. The building in which he 
taught was erected of logs, on his own farm and a short dis- 
tance from his house. Whitfield, who visited it in 1739, 
thus speaks of its founder: “At my return home, at Phila- 
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delphia, was much comforted by the coming of Mr. Tennant, 
an old grayheaded disciple and soldier of Jesus Christ. He 
keeps an academy about twenty iailes from Philadelphia, 
and has been blessed with four gracious sons, three of 
whom have been and still continue to be, eminently useful 
in the church of Christ.” And afterwards in the account of 
his visit to Neshaminy he says: “ It happened, very provi- 
dentially, that Mr. Tennant and his brethren are appointed 
to be a Presbytery, by the Synod, so that they intend to 
bring up gracious youth and sending them out from time to 
time into the Lord’s vineyard. The place wherein the 
men og | now is, in contempt, called the college.” 

he spot on which this humble edifice was located, com- 
mands a beautiful prospect in the midst of a rich country. 
The late Dr. Wilson was so pleased with it that he purchased 
a farm in the vicinity, to which he retired towards the close 
of life. And when the theological seminary at Princeton 
was to be established, not a few were in favor of planting it 
on the very spot where the first seminary for training youth 
for the ministry had stood. 

But it is not by its position, or its humble appointments, 
that we are to judge of this germinal college. Its actual in- 
fluence on the character and progress of the Presbyterian 
church constitute its title to our respect, and its sons are the 
true witnesses of its power. Under the influence of Ten- 
nant men were trained who bore a prominent part in settling 
the foundations and determining the character of Presbyte- 
rianism. Of his four sons, all of whom entered the ministry, 
Gilbert, John and William were men justly distinguished as 
preachers and scholars. The influence of William was 
second only to that of his father, to whom as a preacher, he 
was greatly superior. He was aman of great eloquence and 
fervid piety, standing up alongside of Whitfield, as a pro- 
moter of revivals of religion. Then there were the Blairs, 
Samuel and John, both of them burning and shining lights 
in the ministry, the latter, for a time, the professor of theol-. 
ogy in Nassau Hall; while the former was distinguished as 
the educator ef several of the ministers of the church, among 
whom stands conspicuous that great light of the next 
generation, Samuel Davies. Then comes the name of Samuel 
Finley, the brilliant and popular preacher, the profound 
scholar, presiding over a classical school in Nottingham, 
Meavlawh and one of that brilliant constellation of great 
minds who filled the presidency of Princeton college. Nor 
need I mention the name of William Robinson, one of the 

5 
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most successful ministers of his day, full of apostolic fervor 
in planting churches, nor those too who labored with great 
zeal in the early settlement of these states. These men were 
powers in their day, starting trains of influence that increased 
with time, until, swelled by contributions from various sour- 
ces, they have spread themselves all over the land. Their 
life has gone into the views of thousands ; and this log col- 
lege, so seemingly insignificant that a worldly mind would 
ass it by without notice, was the vivifying power of their 
ife. As the main affluent of the Jordan gushes out from be- 
neath the rocks of Lebanon, in a clear full tide, so out of this un- 
sightly dwelling in the wilderness, gushed the clear waters of 
life in a full stream ; unlike that, however, not destined to 
lose itself in the Dead Sea of man’s depravity, but flowing 
abroad to quicken life in the midst of death, and make the 
rose of Sharon bud and blossom all over our fair land. 

In 1743, a plan was originated to establish another academy 
under the care of the Synod of Philadelphia, to be located in 
the Great Valley. This plan was carried into execution in 
1746, and Rev. Francis ‘Alison appointed principal. On his 

ol of the 
academy there, which has since grown into a university, Mr. 
Alexander McDowell was elected principal, and subsequently 
Mr. Matthew Wilson his assistant. In 1769, this school was 
removed to Newark, Del., and out of it has since grown that 
college. In this school, and under these men, “some of the 
most distinguished ministers of the next generation,” were 
educated for their work. 

We come now to a period which constitutes the most impor- 
tant era of education under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
church. The log college was originated by an individual, and 
maintained by him alone. Its life, not being corporate but 
individual, departed when the energy of William Tennant 
went out. Besides the synodical academy in the Valley, 
classical schools had been established at Philadelphia, and 
other places. Individual clergymen had taught the classics 
and the sciences privately, and trained not a few men for the 
ministry. But as yet the foundations of an institution that 
should meet all the demands of this advancing society for a 
higher education, had not been laid. More than 150 years 
had passed since the first settlement was made ; more than 
120 since the Puritans landed at Plymouth ; and but three 
regular colleges had been founded in the colonies. These 
were Harvard, Yale, and William and Mary. Presbyterian- 
ism had existed as an organized church in this country scarcely 
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forty years. With all the disabilities resting upon it, it had 
steadily advanced. The great revival during the latter part 
of this period, had infused new life into many of the churches, 
and especially those that were in sympathy with it. Their 
membership and wealth had greatly increased. The ministry 
was augmented by the same cause. And now the time was 
come, when a step greatly in advance of anything previously 
attempted, was to be taken. 

In 1746, his Majesty’s Council in New Jersey granted a char- 
ter for the college of New Jersey. This charter was never 
accepted and never recorded, yet under it, the college was 
opened the same year, at Elizabethtown, under Mr. Dickinson 
as principal. In 1748, another charter was granted by 
George II., which was accepted, and under which the col- 
lege assumed its true corporate existence. The Synod of 
New York, embracing the hese ortion of the men of en- 
ergy and distinction in the church, took the lead in its es- 
tablishment. The names of Pemberton, Dickinson, Burr, 
the Tennants, Davies, Finley, and others, constitute a bright 
constellation shining evermore upon the infancy of this in- 
stitution. Governor Belcher was one of its warmest and 
most efficient friends. In honor of this gentleman, whose 
efforts in its behalf were vital to its success, the trustees 
proposed to call it Belcher Hall. With characteristic modesty 
the governor declined the honor, and proposed the name of 
Nassau Hall, in proof, as he remarked, “of the honor we re- 
tain in this remote part of the globe to the immortal memory 
of the glorious King William III., who was a branch of the 
illustrions house of Nassau, and who, undér God, was the 
great deliverer of the British nation from those two mon- 
strous furies, popery and slavery.” 

To aid in the endowment of the college, Gilbert Tennant 
and Samuel Davies were commissioned to solicit subscrip- 
tions from the churches in Great Britain. In the execution 
of their commission, they visited Ireland, England and Scot- 
land, and collected an amount which then contributed not a 
little to the success of the great effort. The General Assem- 
bly of Scotland gave £1,000; and a few years later that 
church sent hither a far richer gift, in the person of the illus- 
trious Witherspoon. Thus, amidst all her difficulties, rising 
superior to the obstacles which met her on every side, had 
this infant church laid the foundation of an institution whose 
influence on the well-being of the nascent nation, no finite 
mind can calculate ; whose sons in all the departments of 
educated energy were to go forth, north and south and west, 
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to mould the character of our future. This infant church 
had founded an institution with the design of educating 
youth for the ministry, and out of which have gone forth 
over the continent and the world, a multitude of disciplined 
minds, preaching Christ as their highest privilege and glory. 
From this time the progress of the Presbyterian church, in 
all its affiliated branches, has been steady and rapid, both in 
education and in all the departments of Christian activity. 
In 1770, the Reformed Dutch church planted Queen’s, now 
Rutger’s college, in New Jersey, expressly and principally to 
educate her sons for the ministry. In New York, Union col- 
lege set up her standard in 1795, and Hamilton in 1812, 
largely through the efforts of Presbyterians. In Virginia, no 
sooner was the incubus of an Episcopal state establishment 
removed, than in 1781, under Graham, the teacher of the 
elder Alexander—the teacher whom many of us have listened 
to with delight—Washington college was founded, and a few 
years later, Hampden Sydney. In Pennsylvania, Dickinson 
was founded in 1783, Jefferson in 1802, and then Washing- 
ton. And as the population advanced southward, and west- 
ward over the -Alleghanies, the same policy was pursued, 
and the same principles characterized their development. 
Everywhere they sought the elevation of society through an 
intelligent ministry, and the institutions of learning. Schools, 
academies, and lcaes followed their advance, as naturally 
as spring and summer follow the advent of the sun. Four- 
fifths of all the higher institutions of learning that sparkle in 
the crown of our national glory, owe their origin to their sepa- 
rate or conjoint influence, with those affiliated with them. 
The men of the Presbyterian faith, though ranged in differ- 
ent denominations, and the men of New England with their 
high intelligence and practical tact, have given to the acade- 
mies and colleges of our land the vast majority of their 
teachers, professors, and presidents. They have contributed 
a hundred-fold more than all other denominations combined, 
to raise the standard of professional education, both in the 
ministry and out of it. Their influence has been mighty 
in rousing others to plant similar institutions ; and their 
funds have been poured out liberally to aid those outside 
their communion, in effecting this great work. Everywhere 
they are advocates of popular as well as professional educa- 
tion ; the same principles which necessitated the education 
of the ministry, logically oblige them to seek the elevation 
of the people, in all fit ways. For the ministry, with its high 
intelligence, is designed, as far as it is able, to effect just this 
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object. And they would be, of all men, most inconsistent if 
they did not lead or assist others in leading in the accom- 
plishment of this object. The same principle which led 
Calvin to plant his seminary on the shores of Lake Leman, 
and open its doors to all comers, and that animated him in 
his enthusiastic efforts to bring the masses of the people into 
sympathy with high intelligence, animates every true Pres- 
byterian. God is light, and wherever his truth goes, it is 
designed to lift men up into some of that light which forms 
the splendor of his infinite excellence. 

We have now reached a third stage in our progress, and 
one that has given a peculiar character to our educational 
system. I refer to the establishment of theological semi- 
naries. At first, the college course embraced, to a certain ex- 
tent, the study of theology, and the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament. Students often entered the ministry with little more 
theology than they had gained in college. But as the cole 
lege curriculum advanced in the direction of the classics, ma- 
thematics, natural science, and general literature, less and less 
attention could be given to theological subjects. Mean- 
while, with the progress of the college in general science, 
the demand for a higher theological education increased. But 


to obtain this, it was necessary to resort to the private in- 
struction of ministers, distinguished for their attainments, es- 
ecially in dogmatic and maps theology. The great ma- 


jority of the ministry of the generation preceding that which 
is now passing from the stage of active labor, were thus edu- 
cated. This system had its advantages. It made practical 
men. It gave greater variety to the character of the minis- 
try, as the study of theology was pursued under different in- 
structors, each of whom communicated some of his own pe- 
culiarities to those under his care. But it was out of the 
question, in this system, to pursue so thorough, so exact, or so 
broad a method of theological training, as could be attained 
under the tuition of the combined learning and efforts of three 
or four instructors, whose whole time should be devoted to 
this special business. That great principle of the division 
of labor, which has had such an amazing influence on our 
general civilization, which has contributed so immensely to 
the development of the practical arts, as well as theoretic 
science, and which has borne such precious fruit in every de- 
partment of human thought, necessitated the institution of 
seminaries specially devoted to professional labor. In some 
respects, the system which has grown up here is peculiarly 
American. On the continent, the gymnasium, combining 
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in part the features of our academies and colleges, pre- 
pares men for the lectures of the university. In England 
and Scotland, their leading universities combined facilities 
for the entire course of study, both preparatory and profes- 
sional. But with us the courses are largely separated. The 
college stands by itself ; and the professional saieel: though in 
some cases under the same corporation, is an entirely distinct 
institution. We have impressed our own features upon our 
system of education, just as we have upon our jurisprudence, 
and our civil constitution, and our social life. We are Ameri- 
can, with our own forms of government, our own peculiar de- 
velopment of society, our own methods of labor, and our own 
system of education. These have all been the outgrowth of 
our peculiar circumstances, and our national life. Nor is it at 
all desirable for us to adopt their systems of education, any 
more than their civil and social institutions. National char- 
-acteristics are of slow growth. They cannot be changed 
without marring the whole life of the state. We shall de- 
velope ourselves more freely, and, ultimately, more grandly 
and usefully to the world, in that path which the necessities 
of our early history traced out for us, than in any other which 
the religion or the civilization of other nations might choose 
for us. 

In this forward movement, the Reformed Dutch church, 
has the honor of leading. As early as 1784, she planted 
her theological seminary alongside of her college. The 
Associate church soon after, in 1792, established a theo- 
logical school at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. In 1807, 
Andover erected her walls; and in 1812 the light was 
kindled at Princeton, in which so many were to rejoice. A 
few years later, the foundations of Auburn were laid, and 
from this time, as the church advanced, these lights began to 
blaze in all parts of our vision. Seventeen-twentieths of 
the ministry of the ong generation have gone out from 
these seminaries. or is it too much to say, that most of 
them have kept abreast of the advance, in general intelli- 
gence, and scientific culture. In the departments of biblical 
exegesis and philosophical history, the progress made has 
been equivalent to a new science. The men who have taught 
there, and the ministers who have studied there, have given 
to the church, in not a few instances, volumes as rich in all 
the elements of divine truth, and as admirably adapted to 
meet the wants of the Christian world, as any that have 
issued from the universities of Europe. We stand to-day, 
and that too largely through the labors of those devoted men, 
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on a higher platform, as it respects the inspiration and inter- 
pretation of the Bible, than most of the churches of the Old 
world. We have, thank God, no apostolic bishop Colenso, 
attempting to measure the grand heights and depths of in- 
spiration by the formula of mathematics, and the square 
and compass of the carpenter. But we have men qualified 
to demonstrate alike the miserable falsities of these conse- 
crated apostates, and the infinite superiority with which the 
Holy Scriptures rise, in all the majesty of their great Author, 
above the philosophies of their ablest assailants. 

I must not trespass on your patience longer by the present- 
ation of further details on this subject. Nor is this neces- 
sary ; since the main facts of our progress are familiar to you 
all; since it is known to you all that you cannot enter an 
one of the centres of our advancing population, without find- 
ing there one of these higher institutions of learning, already 
founded and at work. But there are some thoughts which 
this brief and imperfect review of our educational history, 
and the present aspect of some of our educational institu- 
tions, induce me to present to you as suitable to this au- 
dience, and this occasion. 

And here let me say, as one of the obvious facts illustrated 
by our history, that these institutions were the outgrowth of 
the church and her religious necessities, principal among 
which were the education of her sons for the ministry. This 
idea is fully expressed in some of the collegiate charters ; and 
virtually recogmized in most of them. The men most promi- 
nent in founding them, were chiefly clergymen, who sought 
through them to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. This 
was the golden chain which bound the churches to these 
institutions. And when I speak of the education of the min- 
istry, | do not mean an education limited to one or two ideas, 
narrow and bigotted, like that which characterizes the semina- 
ries of the Romish church, which dwarfs the mind, mutilates 
history, expurgates text-books, and limits thought to the 
contracted channels marked out by that hierarchy ; but a 
broad-minded culture that was not afraid to study science and 
history in all their length and breadth; that brought man 
into sympathy with humanity ; prepared the heart as well as 
the head for the work of elevating man. 

But the system could not limit itself to those who had the 
ministry in view. The feeling that inspires it is broad and 
sympathetic. The idea which created it is equally broad 
and far-reaching. It contemplated the extension of the same 
advantages of education to all who could avail themselves of 
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‘them. It sought the thorough training of our youth in all 
the higher departments of labor, as one of the most effective 
means of advancing most rapidly the kingdom of Jesus. The 
church sought in this way to spread her influence over the 
youth who were to be the leaders in both church and state ; 
to care for the highest interests of all, and send them forth so 
educated, that, whether they ministered in the pulpit, or at 
the bar, or in the senate-house, or beside the fiom of the 
sick, or in the more common walks of human enterprise, they 
should carry with them a mind informed with high intelli- 
gence, guided by correct principles, and animated by the 
spirit of a truly Christian benevolence. In this way our col- 
leges came to be, in design and effect, not merely nurseries 
for the ministry, but also of those minds which were to exert 
a profound and far-reaching influence on all the high places 
to be occupied by the disciplined intellect of the nation. 
The church, while her interest is primarily in the training of 
men for the ministry, has a deep interest in the character of 
the education which they are to receive who, outside the 
ministry, are to control the civil and social character of men. 
For her to have lost sight of this, would have been suicidal. 
For her not to have planned for this, would have argued 
ignorance of man, and inferred the want of that foresight 
which should always characterize her intelligence and her 
iety. 
x But in order to effect this result, there is an idea which 
should and which did underlie all these preparatory institu- 
tions. They were to be Ohristian institutions; and the 
education they gave was to be Christian in its grand 
features. Infidelity, or indifferentism and neutrality, were to 
have no place in dann. The highest style of education, they 
held, was that which trained the whole man for his duties 
and responsibilities as a creature of God. They held that 
science and religion were all in harmony. The same God 
who inspired the Bible, created the laws by which language 
is to be interpreted. Natural science was the product of his 
intelligence, as it flames out from every part of this magnifi- 
cent creation. He who constituted his church after the Fall 
and gave a Redeemer to man, presides, by his providence, 
over the whole realm of history, links together the whole 
chain of events, which at last are to issue in the triumph of 
his truth and his Son over all the intelligences of our world. 
And to educate the human mind without reference to these 
momentous and vital facts, was treason to truth, and ruinous 
to the highest interests of humanity. Even that vigorous, 
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but most eccentric and often erroneous thinker,* Carlyle, 
could not but seethis. “To know God, the Maker; to know 
the divine laws and inner harmonies of the universe, must 
always be the highest glory fora man. And not to know 
them, always the highest disgrace for a man, however com- 
mon it be.” It is the crowning glory of Newton, that in all 
his vast discoveries he walked as in the presence of God, and 
sought to unfold his kingdom. How grandly, and yet 
how modestly, does he, in the conclusion of his Principia 
declare, that in all his work he had purposed to bring 
forth the idea of God as a personal sovereign over the 
universe. And it is equally the disgrace of Humboldt, 
that he could compose his Cosmos, where at every step 
this Divine Intelligence reveals himself, without once re- 
cognizing his sovereignty or his existence. From this di- 
vorce of science from religion ; this wicked attempt to know 
the works without knowing the worker ; this effort to edu- 
cate men as the mere slaves of natural forces, and not to edu- 
cate them under the inspiring idea of a personal sovereign 
and a divine Redeemer, our fathers sought to save us. They 
gave to their colleges a Christian character ; they sought to 
develope the sublime harmonies existing betweeen nature and . 
revelation ; they brought our youth under the direct influ- 
ence of those truths by which natural science is consecrated, 
and the heart trained for the responsibilities of this life, and 
the grander destiny of the life to come. And well did these 
institutions, where this idea was prominent, repay them. They 
poured back into the bosom of the church, a thousand fold for 
all her efforts and sacrifices. They sent forth, not only into 
the ministry, but into the professions and business pursuits, 
men informed with this Christian intelligence, to mould with 
their plastic power the generations which have since risen, 
and A are a vital Christianity in all the advancing settlements 
of this vast continent. Let us to-day honor those men who 
founded these institutions as the noblest and most effective 
workers in the cause of civilization and religion. Let us honor 
them as those, who with such clear foresight of the future, gave 
this character and direction to the vital forces of our country, 
which have elevated us sohigh among the nations. Nay, more; 
let us honor them by our deeds as well as our words; let usseek 
to make the ideas and the spirit they sought to infuse into 
the institutions they established, fructuate and mould the gen- 
erations on which we are to act. To do this, we have but to 
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ut into living contact with the minds and hearts of our youth, 
in this very process of education, the forces which belong to 
our common Christianity. If it is a great problem to be 
solved practically by us, how to bring the gospel to bear most 
effectively upon the ignorant masses of our population, it is 
an equally great, if not a greater problem, how to infuse the 
light of a living Christianity into the minds of our educated 
men—the men whose power, for good or evil, distances all our 
calculations. This work is to be done, in great part, in those 
higher institutions where their minds are disciplined in the 
acquisition of all other science, or it will never be fully done. 
The power centered in these few years of preparatory train- 
ing, is almost unlimited. Here it is to be put forth in that 
manner, which, under the divine blessing, will so establish 
our educated youth in the principles of Christianity that they 
must remain fixed for ever. 

But to do this, is it enough to have a formal recognition 
of it, and a Sabbath service, and daily prayers? Is this suf- 
ficient to inform those who are to be the teachers of the 
world as to the greatness and glory of the religion of Jesus? 
Do we deem this method sufficient to make men chemists or 
mathematicians, or metaphysicians, or classical scholars ? 
Who ever acquired a ~ Wn ea knowledge of chemistry 
without personal analysis? Who ever became a mathema- 
tician without the direct solution of problems? Who ever 
became acquainted with the dead languages without a 
thorough study of the originals? And who ever was thor- 
oughly grounded in the knowledge of Christianity by listen- 
ing to abstract lectures on its evidences, without the elemen- 
tal knowledge which it involves? Christianity has her own 
text-books, full of a profounder wisdom than that which 
flames from creation, everywhere marked by the footprints 
and instinct with the spirit of the infinite God. To make 
our colleges truly Christian, this wonderful book must itself 
be studied by our youth, studied in its history, studied in 
its biography, studied in its doctrines; studied with as 
thorough an enthusiasm as the classics, and the mathematics, 
and natural science ; studied along with them, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the student’s course, till it shall be as im- 
possible for a man to graduate, or wear the insignia of an 
educated scholar without a fair knowledge of this divine 
Book, as it is for him to win the honors of any special de- 
partment of science, without a thorough mastery of its prin- 
ciples. This is the plain, practical, common sense method of 
enthroning Christianity as the informing and vitalizing power 
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of human knowledge, higher than earthly philosophy, loftier 
than natural science ; the finest discipline of the intellect, 
the grandest force to control and bless the heart. - 

It is a sad and startling fact, that not a few of our literar 
institutions have drifted away from this anchorage of the nom | 
The prodigious advance of natural science has crowded out 
this higher science ; the knowledge of the dead past has ex- 
cluded the knowledge of the living verities essential to the 
true life and greatest efficiency of the scholar ; so that in some 
of our proudest and most popular and crowded institutions, 
with much that entitles them to the confidence of the churches, 
there is, from the beginning to the end of their curriculum, 
not one collegiate exercise that compels the personal at- 
tendance of the student to the great text-book of Christianity. 
Hundreds leave them, receiving their honors, more ignorant 
of its truths than when they entered ; in whose entire college 
discipline, the Bible has had no more place, as a school book 
to be studied, than the Koran or the Vedas. The cry of il- 
liberality, and sectarianism, the watchwords of infidelity ; the 
intense bigotry of that liberalism which tolerates everything 
but vital piety, and a simple faith in God’s Word ; the shal- 
low idolatry which glorifies intellect as God, and merely 
earthly science as the profoundest wisdom,—these have not 
been without their influence in producing this result. If one 
of the most emminent Unitarian clergymen in this land, re- 
siding under the shadow of the oldest, the richest and most 
frequented of our universities, could say, as the result of his 
observation, that without the Bible these institutions will be- 
come a curse to the land ; what should be the sentiment and 
the practice of those who hold a faith more apostolic ; a re- 
cognition of the incarnate Word as the Divine Redeemer? 
We must retrace our steps. We must stand again on the 
platform our father’s reared. If infidelity and indifferentism 
grow bold in their contempt of the Bible, let us grow bolder 
in our exaltation of it. If men of natural science magnify 
their temporary triumphs, let us, while we reveal the har- 
mony that ever exists between the works and the Word of 
God, magnify the more profound and effective wisdom of that 
divine Word, without which all earthly science is a gossamer 
thread, powerless to restrain the evil heart, and utterly un- 
able to lift it to the holiness and life of heaven. 

There is one other point, suggested by the history of our 
educational efforts, which is worthy of notice. The earlier, 
and indeed the vast majority of the later collegiate institu- 
tions were founded by denominations, in part acting in their 
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organic capacity, or by prominent individuals among them. 
Hence the controlling and responsible influence in them, re- 
presented one or more denominations, acting harmoniously 
with reference to the same great object. Now under the 
influence of these institutions, and especially of those con- 
trolled by Presbyterians and Congregationalists, a deep 
interest in education has been awakened all through the 
body politic. And, as a consequence, has the whole system of 
common schools been originated and advanced to its present 
position in many of the states, but in a few instances, colleges 
and universities have been established by the state, con- 
ducted and wholly under its control. And the: question has 
arisen, whether, after all, this is not the true system? whether 
it is not best to advance the deeanientionel policy, with re- 
spect to our colleges as well as with respect to our common 
schools, and trust their management wholly to the state? 
The question is broad, comprehensive, and, as we view it, 
vital to the highest interest of both the state and the church. 
It is too broad to be adequately discussed in the conclusion 
of this address; and therefore I shall submit to you but a 
single train of thought, yet one which seems to me decisive 
of the whole question. Our collegiate institutions hold a 
position intermediate between two other classes of educa- 
tional institutions, both of which may be left out in the dis- 
cussion. Our strictly elementary schools, have our children 
under the paternal roof. The family and the church still 
hold them and train them according to their own char- 
acter. 

On the other hand, our professional schools take them when 
they are comparatively mature and able to act fully for them- 
selves. But the college gathers them together, for the most 
part, away from the family and church influence. They are 
massed into a community by themselves, with no paternal eye 
to watch over them, and no paternal arm to sustain them, and 
no church influence to direct them. The average age at which 
they are found in this position is from fifteen to twenty-two ; 
seven years the most difficult, the most perilous of life ; when 
the youth, just emerging into manhood, feels new impulses, en- 
counters new temptations ; when the sense of manhood swells 
in the soul, without the sense of its responsibility ; when the 
passions blaze forth with a strange fire, without the judgment 
to direct them ; when the will, unbroken by defeat and dis- 
aster, is all powerful, and is not yet trained to execute the 
behests of duty ; when imagination colors the path of death 
with brighter hues than that of life: seven years, during 
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which the early principles implanted may be confirmed or 
overthrown, and that too forever ; seven years when the man 
is saved or ruined ; when the mental energies may be brought 
into subjection to a higher moral culture, or may become 
the servitors of base and selfish passions, and the whole man 
sent wandering off like a star without its centrifugal force, 
into eternal night and frost. Now it is not to be questioned, 
that just at this period the higher culture should keep pace 
with the lower ; that when the soul feels the invigoration of 
this new passional life, and this new sense of independ- 
ence, and this conscious strength of mental power; and 
this ability to question the foundations of all authority, 
and all truth; there should go along with it the culture 
of the heart, and the sedulous inculcation of religious prin- 
ciple, and the revelation of the evil of self-indulgence, and 
the unfolding of the grand truths of religion in all their 
sublime harmony, and the unveiling of the deceitfulness of 
error ; so as toconfirm all previous good instructions, neutral- 
ize the power alike of the infidelity of the heart and the 
head, or implant new principles of rectitude, where as yet 
they have not taken root. e take this high, this unassail- 
able position, that if ever man needs to be compassed 
about with all the power of a living Christianity, it is when 
he is passing out of the domain of childhood and youth, into 
the new life and vigor of his early manhood. If this is not 
ape with him ; if the intellect alone be cared for, while 

is higher nature is left alone to combat with his lower, in 
the vast majority of cases, he will be lost to humanity, lost 
to the church, lost forever as a creature of God. 

Now what, we ask, has the state to offer us that will meet 
this highest, this most indispensable want of our higher ed- 
ucational institutions? The state is a civil institution, de- 
signed for civil purposes, and able to touch upon moral and 
religious questions only indirectly and incidentally. This, 
at least, is our theory of the state, whatever may be the the- 
ory prevalent elsewhere. We must accept the facts as they 
exist. This is the law, according to which our institutions 
have been and will be shaped, just as surely as the trees in 
your Park are shaped and developed by a law of their own. 
We have not, and according to this law of our national devel- 


opment, we cannot have a state religion to take charge of each 
human soul, at every step of its progress from the cradle to 
the grave. . If the state pan universities, she will control 


them. She may put in charge of them men of high religious 
principles; and she may put there men who, for the sake of 
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their salaries, will care for the intellect, and prove utterly 
regardless of the true culture of the heart ; men who care 
no more for the soul of a youth, than they do for the morals 
of a horse. If the people were all homogeneous; if they 
were all pervaded by a truly Christian spirit ; if they would 
always select men truly conscientious and enlightened ; if 
all these ifs could be bound together into a glorious fact—a 
fact which presupposes that the Gospel has done its work, 
and the mi ienial sun has risen in full-orbed glory; then 
might we trust these high interests—the highest and most 
vital of all—to their control. But if the people are hetero- 
geneous—divided into all sorts of religions, and no religions, 
which is the fact ; if they are but very imperfectly leavened 
with the spirit of Christianity, which is the fact ; 1f they will 
choose for legislators men enlightened, or unenlightened, of 
true principle, or no principle, just as it suits their temporary 
shifting, political interests, which is the fact; then we say, 
for the church to commit to the state the control of these 
higher institutions, would be a monstrous and suicidal error ; 
yea, more than an error, a sin against God and humanity 
equally monstrous. Such an act of self-abnegation with re- 
spect to her most imperative duties, would involve the sacri- 
fice of her dearest interests ; pluck the crown from her head, 
and bind her hand and foot in’ a servitude, against which 
our heroic fathers would have struggled till the fire consumed 
them, or the sword spilt their blood. 

But if we take the most favorable practicable supposition— 
the supposition that the general sentiments of the people 
will demand the appointment of religious men to the post of 
instructors ; then it becomes a nice and delicate question to ar- 
range these appointments, so as to meet the reasonable or un- 
reasonable wien of different denominations. The question 
must at last enter into party politics, and be resolved by that 
final authority in all state affairs—a popular election. And then, 
when it is found that one or two denominations have gained 
an undue influence, the very spirit of independence and self- 
conservation that animates, alike the church and the state, 
will impel those thus aggrieved, to establish institutions of 
their own, beyond the influence of those outside. These re- 
sults we have seen worked out in more than one section of 
our country ; and, constituted as we are as a people, they are 
the inevitable consequence of that peculiar law of action and 

rowth, which is as natural to us as the law of gravitation is 
in the universe. 

I come back then to the policy of our fathers, the natural 
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outgrowth of their circumstances and aims. Back of these 
higher institutions, the church of Christ must hold her posi- 
tion, in one or more of her organic bodies, standing on a com- 
mon platform, to control, direct, and be responsible for their 
religious culture : bound to them in loving sympathy, as the 
choicest fountains of light and power, where Christ crucified 
will inspire influences of amazing efficacy in advancing reli- 
gion through this nation and the world. The church, true to 
the interest of her Master, must see to it that here, above all 
other places, there shall be pursued, not a narrow, sectarian 
policy which would exclude, but a genuine religious culture, 
springing out of those fundamental truths, which she has 
loved and fought for all down the track of time, and issuing 
in the establishment of the highest style of intelligent, loving 
Christian manhood among her sons. In each of these organic 
divisions of the church, there is wealth enough munificiently 
to endow, and numbers of her sons seeking the ministry and 
professional life sufficient to fill all the institutions, the neces- 
sities of the church and the state demand. There are men 
among us, consecrated to God as his children, as able to en- 
dow them as were the ladies and gentlemen, nobles and kings, 
who in the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, laid the 
foundations of the colleges of the English and Scottish uni- 
versities. And when they rise to a just appreciation of the 
nobility and Christlike grandeur of living in an influence 
reaching into the generations of the future, their deeds will 
not stand in shameful contrast with that far-sighted earthly 
ambition, which, without Christ, reared the marble walls of 
your magnificent edifice for the children of the poor. And 
there is piety in the church, which, when aroused and directed 
by her spiritual teachers, will love to pray for and cherish, 
and fold to her heart, in living sympathy, these institutions, 
where her sons are to be trained for the grandest work to 
which humanity can consecrate its intelligence. 

To-night, while we indulge in the pleasant memories of the 
past, let us not fail to anticipate the future, and act as if we 
were already in its presence. As I entered the vestibule of 
this church my eyes rested on the names of Andrews, and 
Alison, and Ewing, and Wilson—men whose forms are in the 
dead past, whose learning is fresh in the living present, and 
whose influence, consecrated to the church, and the establish- 
ment of this Christian culture, of which we have spoken, in our 
educational institutions, stretches on into the future. I re- 
cently trod again your Hall of Independence—so sacred to 
the heart of every true patriot—and as my eye rested upon 
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the likeness of Witherspoon, and, I thought of him as the 
representative of that higher order of education, which has 
done so much to exalt our country. I turned, and my eye 
rested upon that old bell, whose glad tones floated out upon 
the air and were borne to every part of our land, when the 
great Declaration was adopted. { read its motto, fitly taken 
from the word of God: “Proclaim liberty through the land, 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” That bell symbolized to me 
my country ; symbolized the earnest of that high civiliza- 
tion which was to have its basis in the divine Word, and that 
declaration as its animating thought. I anticipated the 
future. Let it remain there, for the present, a fit symbol of 
a dishonored truth and a dishonored revolution. The time 
will come when that truth shall be enthroned again never to 
fall ; when this monstrous revolt against civilization, liberty, 
and God, shall be fully repressed ; when the church of God, 
no longer crippled by this earthly influence, shall take her 
true position ; when our schools and colleges and seminaries, 
with all the high intelligence they create, shall be informed 
by the truth, and consecrated by the Spirit of God ; and out 
of them shall go forth yearly thousands of Witherspoons and 
Alisons and Davies into the ministry of Christ, and into all 
the departments of human activity ; go forth instinct with 
apostolic fervor and Christian truth, to bring home the Gos- 
pel to the masses in our cities, to preach Christ crucified on 
every hill, and in every valley : then, while that old bell re- 
mains to be reunited by no mortal power, the symbol of our 
sin and the terrible woe through which the nation has passed, 
as through purgatorial fires--then let us bring our silver 
and our gold, and whatever else is most precious and fitting, 
and cast another bell; and on it inscribe, Jesus Christ, the 
only deliverer of man from his bondage into the liberty of the 
sons of God ; and let the church raise it on high and ring it, 
till its silvery tones penetrate the bungalow of the Hindoo, 
the krall of the Hottentot, linger around the pagodas of the 
followers of Confucius, fall sweetly on the isles of the ocean, 
and enwraps the world in the noonday of heaven. 
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Art. V. THE THEORY OF PREPARATION FOR PREACHING. 
By Tuomas H. Sxriyver, D.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 


1. Amrpst the diversities of practice in poonenas for the 
pulpit, are there no principles to be inviolably followed? Is 
there no theory of preparation? Undoubtedly there is; 
and, assured that the intelligent application of theory to prac- 
tice, in this as in every other case, cannot but be useful, we 
shall attempt a brief analysis of our subject. If what we have 
to say shall incline none to change or modify the method to 
which they have been accustomed, our sketch may possibly 
be of some advantage to those who are yet to form a habit of 
preparation. We have to do with a difficult subject, and 
one which demands our earnest and patient thought. 

2. We sometimes have to preach without having had op; 
portunity to prepare a sermon for the occasion. The call is 
unexpected, but our duty to meet it is plain; and if indiffer- 
ence, or timidity, or a too scrupulous respect to reputation, 
do not hinder—if the love of Christ and of souls be the 
strongest impulse of our ministry—we shall in a few mo- 
ments, be in the pulpit, delivering a discourse, not from a 
manuscript or memory, but extempore, in the strictest sense 
of the word. We should not be backward to improve these 
emergent, out of season, occasions. They are probably among 
our best opportunities of doing good; and the sudden de- 
mands now made upon us, may not be more extraordinary, 
than the excellence of our preaching, if we meet them buena 
and promptly. Perhaps, after our most elaborate prepara- 
tions, we have never preached better than we shall preach 
now. We may outdo ourselves. We may have very un- 
wonted if not supernatural ability for our work. Our speak- 
ing may be less our own than that of the Spirit of our Father 
speaking in us. We know not what unusual and wonderful 
experiences of Divine aid, what depths and heights of spirit 
ual insight and feeling, what surprising enlargements of 
thought and expression, what special advantages for doing and 
getting infinite good we might resign, by declining to meet 
these abrupt ole to testify the Gospel of the grace of God, 

6 
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3. It is the high and singular distinction of Preaching, or 
spiritual eloquence—and this is our chief guide in the inquiry 
we are pursuing—THAT THE SUPREME AND DOMINATING PART 
IN IT, BELONGS TO THE HoLy Guost. In the apostles, and 
other primitive ministers, nay, even in our divine Master 
himself, the sufficiency for preaching was from a special unc- 
tion and co-operation of the Spirit of God.* In reproducing 
the inspired word by preaching, there is, as there was pre- 
eminently in the first inditing of that word, a Divine Human 
agency, in which as it was, in the higher case also, the Human 
is wholly subordinate and subservient to the Divine. The 
man in preaching is but an organ, though a living, free, 
self-active organ, of the Holy Spirit, who dwells and works 
within him to make him competent for what he does. The 
part of the Spirit in preaching is essentially different, and 
never to be undistinguished, from that which he performs in 
original inspiration ; but it is special and paramount ; the 
preacher can do nothing as he ought, if he be left to himself. 
“We are not sufficient of ourselves,” said a representative 
preacher, “to think anything as of ourselves.” It is denying 
the substantive difference between preaching and natural 
eloquence to make the former the product, or a possible 
achievement, of merely human capabilities. There is, it is 
true, nothing in the structure of a sermon which is not refer- 
able to the human powers, as the directly producing cause ; 
but a true sermon, is never produced by these powers of 
themselves; it comes from an exercise of them, originated, 
sustained and made adequate to its result, by a distinctive 
and special operation of the Holy Ghost. Preaching, the 
kind of discourse which God requires as the fit medium and 
vehicle of his spiritual power, is human, and yet not simply 
natural eloquence ; the manner as well as the matter, the 
véry diction of it is spiritual: “ Which things we speak not 
in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, combining spiritual things, with spiritual 
words.t My speech and my preaching was not with enticing 





* Luke iy, 18,19. Compare verses i, 14, and Acts 1, 2; 1 Pet. i. 12; 1 Cor. 
ii. 13; Acts i. 8, ii. 4, vii. 55, xi. 24. 

t See Calvin, Beza, and Hodge, in loc. The apostle distinguishes,’(v. 12,) 
between revelation, and spiritual knowledge of the things revealed ; and here, 
speaking of the expression of these things in preaching, he says that this also 
was of the Spirit. He does not mean that his language in preaching was dictated 
to him directly, as if he had been no more than an amanuensis. His contrasting 
the teaching of words by the Spirit, with the teaching of words by man’s wis- 
dom shows this. Man’s wisdom teaches the use of language not by dictating 
words to us, but by giving us through intellectual discipline and culture, the 
command of this wisdom’s words: the principle of contrast suggests a parallel 
method, in the Spirit’s teaching, as to words. The words taught by him in 
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words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” A true preacher is a spiritual man; the 
natural man has no perception of the things of the Spirit, 
the material of preaching: he may have notions of these 
things and if he be an eloquent speaker, he may discourse 
on them eloquently ; but he can make no spiritual discourse ; 
this requires more than notions or forms of the understand- 
ing; it is from spiritual discernment of the infinite things 
themselves. Preaching pre-supposes intellectual knowledge, 
but this knowledge though ene of the conditions of preach- 
ing, is not its direct producer ; it comes from “a sense of the 
divine excellency of the things of the Spirit and a conviction 
of the truth and reality of them, thence arising.”* There is 
the same essential difference between preaching and un- 
spiritual eloquence, that there is between spiritual and natu- 
ral life ; only, as the exercises of spiritual life in preaching 
are, from the nature of the business, highly peculiar and unique, 
correspondently so is preaching itself, the sum and the name 
of these exercises. 

4. We see then what a preacher is about when he is pre- 

aring a sermon. We have before us the sort of discourse 
es has set himself to construct. <A different sort will not, 
can not come from an operation in which the Spirit has the 
causal influence: Unspiritual discourse is neither from him, 
nor will he take it as a fit instrument to work by, in effecting 
his proper purpose. He may indeed, in some way, make 
use of it. He knows how to use, he knows how to serve 
himself of material, uncongenial and antagonistic, to his pur- 
pose. Through his sovereign wisdom and grace he may 
turn an unspiritual sermon into an occasion of giving spirit- 
ual life. As by touching the dry bones of a prophet, the 
dead body of a man was once re-animated, it is not incredi- 
ble that the Spirit may sometimes quicken dead souls into 
life, under preaching so called, which has no soul-quickening 





this way, are no less from him, than the words of which one has the use, 
through a liberal education, are from man’s wisdom. If we are enabled to 
speak the words we use in preaching no otherwise than through subjective 
preceptions and apprehensions, imparted by the influence of the Spirit; if 
through the operation of the Spirit we accommodate the words to the subject, 
89 that, “‘as the things we teach are spiritual, our mode of teaching them is in 
like manner spiritual,” it is strictly proper to ascribe the language we use to the 
teaching of the Spirit. In a true sense he gives us this language though he 
does not pronounce it to our ear. But the apostle himse'f explains what he 
means by the Spirit’s texching him words, in the expression before us: “ Com- 
bining spiritual things with spiritual words.” His preaching both as to mat- 
ter and expression, was different from ours in that it was in both these respects, 
infallible ; but ours also should in all respects be spiritual, or of the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 
* Edwards on the Reality of Spiritual Light. 
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virtue in itself. But as he does not produce, so he never 
authenticates or approves, such discourse. However ortho- 
dox and eloquent it may be, it is not according to his mind, 
it is not homogeneal with the divine nature ; its tendency is 
not spiritual ; and he seldom attends it, in any way, with his 
effectual agency. The sermons he is most pleased with are 
‘such as approximate most nearly to his own preaching in the 
oracles of God. In manner and spirit as well as in matter 
the Bible is the pattern, the exemplar to the pulpit. Second- 
hand preaching is without the infallible inspiration which 
dictated the Scripture ; but the mind and*life of the Holy 
Spirit permeate this preaching also. A true sermon is of 
the same temper and purpose with the Bible ; the same in 
assimilation with the spirituality of God; the same in in- 
consistence with evil and vanity ; the same in attractive- 
ness to Christ and heaven ; the same in antagonism to what- 
ever imperils the soul and the immortality of man. No 
human preaching is perfect ; but a true preacher strives 
after perfection, and the Bible is his standard. 

5. The supremacy of the Spirit’s agency requires the 
preacher, NOT THE LESS BUT THE MORE, TO ATTEND TO His PART 
OF THE WORK. Though the sermon is at last, the result of 
two combined agencies, the agencies have not the same 
direct purpose. That of the Spirit is not the sermon, but 
the preparation of the preacher. The Divine-Human in 
preaching, is not as to its ultimate product, altogether what 
it is in scripture. In scripture the Human is never the in- 
strument of error; in preaching, as we just now said, the 
liberty of man is not secured against abuse. The preacher, 
though a spiritual is far from being a perfect man. His ser- 
mon, though made with the Spirit’s co-operation, is his own 
immediate work, the direct fruit of his own labor. The 
Spirit does but help him to help himself; his freedom is not 
abridged: he has special assistance from the Spirit, but he 
may neglect and frustrate it. By inattention, by indolence, 
by haste, by self-wisdom, by ambition, by aspiring after emi- 
nence in his work he may cross and thwart the working of 
the Spirit within him. Even anger inspiration left entire 
liberty to the will of the prophet. “The spirit of the proph» 
ets was subject to the prophets.” More than once the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against Moses himself. No man 
should guard himself more watchfully against the neglect or 
perversion of advantages, than he in whom the Spirit is work- 
ing with reference to his having ability in a to 
preach. Paul has left all preachers an example as to their 
method and measure, in the entire exercise of their ministry : 
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“Whereunto I labor, striving according to his working, who 
worketh in me mightily.” * 

6. The nature of preaching as spiritual work—work not to 
be done without the co-operation of the Spirit acquaints us 
with the part WHICH PRAYER HAS IN PREPARING FOR IT. 
Self-evidently, prayer, as a means, is required before every 
other, and is, virtually at least, continued and ascendant 
in every other. If a spiritual discourse is not a possible 
achievement of natural power, to attempt one independently 
of the aid of the Holy Spirit, were a plain absurdity ; and 
since the Spirit is present to impart his aid, the attempt were 
impious, an insult to the infinite Spirit, as well as absurd. 
But not without intentional and conscious effort on the preach- 
er’s part directed to that end, is the power of the Spirit 
Suslaped in congenial concurrence with his activity. The 


divine does not concur with the human in this free and holy 
operation, but at the urgent and continued exertion of the 
human. Even in the ordinary work of sanctification, in which 
also the divine and human are combined,t this is the case ; 
and may it be otherwise in this high and special work of holy 
ees May a man make a sermon, without consciously 


ooking to the Spirit and seeking his assistance, when, with- 
out doing this, he cannot read the Scriptures, or do aught 
else as he should? It is an intuition of conscience that a 
preacher is required by the business of his vocation, to be, 
above others, a man of prayer... It was but natural, the 
dictate of common reason, that the apostles should think of 
instituting a new office in the took, when they saw, that 
otherwise they would be hindered in giving themselves to 
prayer and the ministry of the word. And was it with no 
reference to what was needful to ordinary preachers, that 
the pre-eminence of their Master and Lord in connecting the 
practice of prayer with the exercise of his ministry, has been 
so particularly and pointedly recorded by the evangelists ? 
What a lesson is it to common preachers, as to the place they 
should give to prayer in their plan of labor, that the greatest 
of all the inspired ministers of Christ, in nearly all his epis- 
tles, makes specific mention of his own habit in regard to 
prayer ;t aol asks so fervently the prayers of the church ;§ 
and particularly, that they would pray that God would assist 
him in the work of preaching ?\| Is it surprising that the great 





* Col. i. 29. t Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

t 1 Thess iii. 10; Ccl.i. 3; Philip.i. 4; Rom.i. 19; Eph.i. 16; 2 Tim. i. 3; 
Phil iv. 

§ Rom. xv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 2. || Eph. vi. 14; 1 Thess. v. 25. 
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models of the pulpit, had their fellowship with their Lord 
and his chief apostle in this spiritual habit ; that Luther 
gave many of his best hours every day to earnest wrestling 
with God; showing thus: his faith in his own motto; (bene 
orasse, bene studuisse) ; and doubtless how he came to adopt 
it as his motto? that Whitfield’s preparations were chiefly 
made on his knees at the mercy seat? that the main business 
of Bruce in preparation, was the elevation of his heart into a 
holy and reverential frame, and in pouring it out before God 
in wrestling prayer? Is it not manifest that this, in truth, 
must be the main business with every preacher who really 
regards preaching as an impossibility to man without aid 
from above? He will of course give to the work, study, 
invention, the closest application of his mind, the highest use 
of his talent, learning, culture ; but in all, and more than all, 
he will be praying in spirit with all prayer and supplication, 
that the Holy Spirit may not cease to work mightily within 


him, illuminating, sanctifying, strengthening, directing, the ex- 
ercise of his faculties, until he has completed his preparation. 

7. Advancing further with our inquiry we come at once to 
the question : WHETHER WRITING IS TO BE INCLUDED IN THE 
worK ? Is composition essential to the best i, wnt ge 


In the absolute sense, no ; but yes,—yes, with emphasis, rel- 
atively to general proficiency. In some instances we may 
prepare better without than with writing ; we sometimes 
pe better when we have no manuscript, not even a brief ; 

ut, on the whole, the highest success in preparing requires 
the use of the pen. “The pen is the best, the most ex- 
cellent former and director of the tongue. However long 
a person may practice spontaneous elocution, he can never 
command admiration without practice in writing ; and the 
man who after using his pen shall come to the bar, will carry 
along with him this advantage, that though he shall speak 
without previous meditation, yet what he will deliver will 
have the air of correct composition ; and further, if at any 
time he shall use the assistance of notes, as soon as he lays them 
aside, the remaining part of his speech will be of a piece with 
the preceding. As a boat under sail, though the rowers sus- 
Seal their efforts, the vessel still moves in the same direc- 
tion, as when impelled by the impulse of the oars, so in a 
continued discourse, when no longer supplied with notes, 
yet the remaining part proceeds in the same strain, by the re- 
semblance and strength acquired from composition.”"* What 





*Cicero. 
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is here so well said, has a special claim to the attention of 
the ministers of the word. The discourse of the pulpit, 
more than all other public speaking, ought to be chaste in 
style and diction, as well as of masculine strength and force. 
The subject matter of it, the excellence and nobleness of its 
purpose, the criticism it has to meet, and, let it be added 
impressively, its great claim as of Divine-Human texture, 
demand for it, not only an absolute exemption from what- 
ever is coarse, commonplace, provincial, but the highest 
classical simplicity and purity. What an indignity were it, 
to use the striking image of Foster, “ to impose the guise of 
a cramped, formal, ecclesiastic on what is destined for a 
universal monarch?” Moreover, the advance of society 
heightens the duty of the pulpit, to be in the advance, as an 
instrument of popular refinement and culture in all respects, 
and especially in the use of language, which besides being a 
mark of cultivation has no remote connection with moral 
improvement. The times require of the pulpit a higher 
order of discourse. One of the first thinkers and writers of 
the age, tells us: “It is necessary at the present day, in 
order to banish from the threshold of conscience, preju- 
dices which to certain minds of a fastidious character, may 
be a lasting hindrance, that evangelical discourse should not 
be unpolished and rude; it is necessary that, when com- 
pared with other products of the understanding, it should 
not appear chargeabie with any kind of inferiority, and that 
no one should have it to say, with any appearance of reason, 
that it is only the ears of the vulgar of which it has the com- 
mand. And let it not be imagined that the merit of an ela- 
borate composition, may be any where lost, from its not one 
every where appreciated. In all minds true excellence, an 
true beauty find a point in which they are felt. Their inti- 
mate congeniality with all the wants of the soul, enable 
them at length to penetrate it. The discernment of just 
expressions and silent forms gradually becomes an instinct 
with the multitude ; and the preacher’s care as to the logic 
of his composition, and the texture of his language, gives 
him a new authority over the people, whereby he becomes 
not only their spiritual guide, but in many respects their 
lawgiver.”* 

8. It would then, doubtless, be perilous to the credit and 
honor of preaching, to forbear writing as a means of pre- 
paring for the pulpit. Few, even of educated preachers, 


* Vinet’s Installation discourse. 
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men of literary talent, could preach no other than unwritten 
sermons, without incurring blemishes of elocution, which 
might seriously impair their general influence as public 
speakers. They would be in danger of becoming more or 
less inexact, repetitious, disorderly, if not even slovenly, not 
only in diction, but in thinking and reasoning also. This 
danger has been actualized in too many examples. 

9. But it should be added, on the other hand, and with 
strong accent, that if writing for the pulpit be important, 
not less so, ARE THE CAPACITY AND THE HABIT OF PREPARA- 
TION WITHOUT WRITING. Generally indeed this latter mode 
of preparation, is a condition of the highest success in the 
other mode. Better that a preacher should write no ser- 
mons than compose as many as he will probably have to 
preach. Ofthree sermons a week, the least number usually 
required, he would hardly have time for more than the bare 
handwriting. Unless he has uncommon facility of composi- 
tion, he cannot write well, more than one at the utmost. And 
the utility of the habit of composition depends on the care 
given to the work. Better that one should do all his preach- 
Ing extemporaneously, than practise no other than negligent, 
hasty, extemporaneous writing. But what is a preacher’s 
resource, if having three sermons to preach, he writes only 
one? Either,he must use other men’s sermons, or repeat 
his own, or prepare to preach without writing. The first, 
however allowable, elsewhere, is madmissible with us; the 
second, after a while will make his preaching insipid to his 
hearers, as well as next to intolerable to himself. Without 
great disadvantage and loss of influence, he cannot repeat 
to his stated hearers, more than once or twice, discourses 
which they will remember—* What eloquence is that of a 
man whose hearer knows beforehand all his expressions, 
and his ioving appeals? A likely way indeed, to sur- 
prise, to astonish, to soften, to convince, to persuade men? A 
strange method of concealing art and letting nature speak. 
For my part, I say that all this offends me. What! shall a 
steward of the mysteries of God, be an idle declaimer, jeal- 
ous of his reputation, and ambitious of vain pomp? Shall 
he not venture to speak of God to his people, without hav- 
ing arranged all his words, and learned like a school boy his 
lesson by heart?”* The third is the only remaining means; 
he must prepare to preach without writing. Plagiarism and 





* Fenelon. 
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the too oft repetition of the same discourse apart, extem- 
poraneous preaching would seem to be a necessity. 

10. And this means, which there appears to be hardly any 

way of dispensing with, HAS ITS OWN VERY HIGH RECOM- 
MENDATION. Along with the other, and in larger measure than 
that can well have, it enhances, on the whole, the utility of a 
protracted course of preaching. Indeed, valuable as well 
written discourses are in other respects, their chief advan- 
tage, ultimately, both to the preacher and his hearers, is from 
the influence they have on the preparation to preach extem- 
poraneously. Certain it is, that the ideal of excellence in 
preaching, is unattainable when the delivery is from full 
notes.* Extemporizing in itself is the best way of speak- 
ing, the natural way, the only speaking indeed, in the strict 
sense of the term.t Each of the other ways, reading, writing, 
reproducing from a manuscript, has somewhat in it, which 
nature would hardly suggest or allow in such an occupation 
as that of addressing, speaking to, an assembly.t Neither of 
them is often if ever used, in other kinds of eloquence. Does 
the singularity of the pulpit in using them so freely as it has 
done, admit of an apélogy? A great master in the ministry, 
of the word has said: “ The people must be taught in a man- 
ner that they may be inwardly convinced and made to feel the 
truth of what the apostle says, that “the word of God is a two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of the 
soul and spirit, the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.” There is too little of 
living preaching in your kingdom, (England ;) sermons there 
have been mostly read or recited. True and faithful ser- 
rants of God ought not to wish to shine in the ornaments of 
rhetoric or effect great things thereby; but THE Spirit oF 
Gop SHOULD BE ECHOED BY THEIR VOICE, and so give birth 
to virtue. No possible danger must be permitted to abridge the 
liberty of the Spirit of God, or prevent his free course among 
those he has adorned with his graces for the edifying of the 
Church.& 

11. This last remark of Calvin should be as a loud warning 
to preachers, when writing discourses for the pulpit. Both 
in preparing and preaching from manuscripts, there is special 





* “To read in a manuscript book as our clergy now do, is not to preach at 
all. Preach out of a book if you must, but do not read in it or even from it. 
A read sermon of twenty minutes will seem longer to the hearers than a free 
discourse of an hour ”— Coleridge. 

+ Whately’s Rhetoric. 
t “ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit.”—Juvenal. 
§ Letter of John Calvin to Somerset. 
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danger OF ABRIDGING THE LIBERTY OF THE SPIRIT, in his part 
of the work. From neither, as we have before insisted, is his 
peculiar agency to be for a moment abstracted. Writing is 
the preacher’s business ; he puts himself in it, if he does it 
in earnest ; and he is very apt, from the nature of the opera- 
tion, to be in it, by himself and to do it, in too exclusive self- 
reliance ; and when he has done it, to restrict himself to 
what he has written, ignoring the Spirit’s province and 
right, in the actual work of preaching, even to the end. 
He is in peril of doing this, in the other way of preaching 
also ; but his liability to it is special, when he uses a com- 
pletely written discourse. And he knows not what his 
preaching may lose, if he does abridge the Spirit’s liberty in 
it. By far the best part of preaching is often from unanti- 
cipated assistances of the Holy Spirit. “The salient points 
of Whitfield’s oratory, were not prepared passages ; they 
were bursts of passion, like the jets of a Geyser when the 
spring is in full play.”* “The degree,” says Thomas Scott, 
“in which after the most careful preparation for the pulpit, 
new thoughts, new arguments, animated addresses often 
flow into my mind, while speaking to the congregation on 
very common subjects, makes me feel as if I was quite 
another man, than when poring over them in my study.” 
A preacher, whom we know, has related of himself, that 
when discoursing from Heb. xi, 5, he had such a sense given 
to him at the moment, of the patriarch’s privilege there men- 
tioned (“ before his translation he had the testimony that he 
pt God,”) that he was enabled to enlarge on it, nearly 

alf an hour, in an almost rapture, which made him nearly 
unconscious of what he was doing or where be was, yet, as he 
gathered from a reporter, without inflation of style, or any 
kind of excess; making discourse, he believed, never 
equalled by himself, before or afterwards. There have been 
instances yet more remarkable—instances wherein the Holy 
Spirit, in the exercise of his sovereign right in the business 
of the pulpit, has displaced altogether the preacher’s pre- 
composed sermon, by one spontaneously preached by Sen 
from the same, or another text. “The Rev. Dr. Dickson, 
handed met on Saturday evening, his sermon for Sabbath 
morning, to read, and I went to church expecting to hear 
him preach it: He took the same text, but not one idea of 
what he had written and I read, did he utter. At dinner, he 
asked, if [ had observed anything at church. Yes. What 


~ *Southey. 
t We forget the reporter’s name, but the anecdote is authentic. 
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was it? Why, sir, you took your Saturday evening text, but 
you uttered not one idea on it, you had written to preach. 
I thought you would notice it. I got such a new and pre- 
cious view of my text, when in prayer, that I put my sermon 
in the Bible and spoke just as I saw, and felt.” It would be 
presumptuous hastily to refer sudden pulpit experiences to 
the direct agency of the Holy Spirit, but it may be no less so 
to determine arbitrarily that they are. not from him: they 
may be from him; it is within his province to give them; 
and no possible danger must be unined to abridge his liberty. 
2. The very idea of extemporizing, supposes that THE 
WORDS OF THE DISCOURSE ARE UNPREMEDITATED. In this con- 
sists the difference between the two methods of preaching. 
The matter of an extemporaneous sermon should be as well 
prepared as that of one which is written ; excepting what 
may be supplied by a sudden movement of the Spirit, the 
whole ought to be premeditated and pre-disposed. The 
only thing to be excepted is the language ; and this pre- 
cisely, the omission of the language, is what the term 
extemporaneous, when applied to preaching signifies. The 
words are improvised; they come for the first time in 
the act of speaking. Preparation to preach extempore is 
sometimes partial ; that is to say, certain parts of the dis- 
course, definition, division, passages requiring special exact- 
ness colour and grace of expression, are written, or words 
to express them fittingly, premeditated, at least. But in so 
far as these parts are concerned, the discourse is not extem- 
poraneous. To prepare to preach extempore, is to prepare 
without choosing or thinking of words, previous to the delli- 
very of the discourse. The words spring into being at the 
exigence and command of the mind, in the business of speak- 
ing ; they are born in the pulpit, of the nisus and exercise of 
thought: and it is best for the discourse that they should 
there and thus originate; any specific provision for them, 
would require labor, much better given to the preparation of 
the matter. There is no cause whatever for anxiety concern- 
ing them. If the preacher be not disqualified in some other 
respect, he may confidently and safely rely on being supplied 
with the language he will need. He may not have at com- 
mand the niceties, and delicate colorings of expression, which 
he might introduce into an elaborate composition ; but these 
are nor essential to good dicourse, and perhaps they are not 
desirable. “ Eloquence requires a more manly temper, and if 
its whole body be sound and vigorous, it is quite regardless 
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of the nicety of paring the nails, and adjusting the hair.”* Let 
the words thensbe left to themselves: So the best extem- 
porizers advise. “Digest well your subject, but be not care- 
ful to choose your words, previous to your delivery ; follow 
out the idea with such language as may offer at the moment.” 
“Tf any words of mine could be needed to reinforce the 
opinion of the most enchanting speaker I ever heard, I 
sould employ them in pressing on your mind, the counsel not 

) prepare your words. Certain preachers by a powerful 
pA in. ol ‘discipline, have acquired the faculty of mentally 
rehearsing ‘the entire discourse they were to deliver, with 
almost the precise language. This is manifestly no more ex- 
temporaneous preac -hing than if they had written down every 
word in a book. But if you would avail yourself of the plas- 
tic power of excitement in a great assembly, to create for the 
inlileg thought, a word of fitting diction, you will not spend 
a moment on the words. Generally spez aking, the best possi- 
ble word is one which is born of the thought in the presence 
of the assembly.”} 

13. Should preparation to preach extempore include the 
preparation of a PROGRAMME OR BRIEF, TO SERVE AS A MNE- 
monic IN THE PULPIT? Not, ordinarily, for the generality of 
preachers. Preachers who are not afraid to trust their memo- 
ries, find more freedom in delivery, when they have no paper 
before them ; there is an interruption of the flow and con- 
tinuity of utterance, in casting the eyes often on a brief. 
Much more easy and agreeable is the manner of an orator, 
who, standing erect before his hearers in perfect independence 
of aid from notes, completes the delivery of his speech. This 
was the manner of the most co: isummate extemporaneous 
preacher to whom we have ever listened :$_Itis strongly recom- 
mended by other masters in the art. “Tf you press me to 
say which is absolutely the best practice, in regard to notes, 
properly so called, that is in distinction from a complete 
manuscript, I unhesitatingly say, wse none ; carry no scrap of 
writing into the pulpit. Let your scheme, with all its 
branches be written on your mental tablet. The practice 
will be invaluable. I know a preacher , about my own age, 
who has never employed a note of any kind.” | 

14. The reason for the absence of notes, is more decisive 
generally against introducing prepared paragraphs and pages 





* Quintilian. + Summerfield. 
t Dr. J. W. Alexander. § Dr. J. W. Alexander. 
'| The immediate predecessor of Mr. Barnes in Philadelphia. 
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into an extemporaneous sermon. The more elaborately they 
are written, the more ornate and exquisite th®ir composition, 
the less their homogeneity with the ordinary strain of spon- 
taneous, unstudied elocution. Indeed it is extremely difficult 
to hinder the effect of direct contrast between the latter and 
these elaborate appendages. “It requires the practice of 
years, and I doubt if even that would generally suffice to 
dovetail an extemporaneous paragraph gracefully into a 
written sermon ;”* anc to inweave a written paragraph into 
an extemporary sermon, would be a yet harder attempt. 
One may be assisted by the impulse of thought, or the swell 
of emotion, in delivering a written discourse, to produce an 
extemporaneous paragraph of a piece with the composition ; 
there is no like assistance in the other undertaking ; the pas- 
sage in this, is from the natural into the artistic, from va ed 
into restraint, from warmth into comparative frigidity. There 
is not, however, an absolute rule against the intermixture of 
written with unwritten language in the same discourse, 
either in less or larger measure. Some preachers, especially 
in treating certain subjects extemporaneously, have used 
liberally the Jabor of the pen in certain places, with much ad- 
vantage ; the general heterogeneousness of the two kinds of 
elocution is nevertheless undeniable.t 

15. But to return to the preparation of THE MATTER in dis- 
tinction from the expression of an extemporaneous sermon : 
This, we repeat, is the same, whether the discourse is to be 
written or not. The only difference is in the composition. 





* Dr. Alexander : There are striking exceptions however. 

+ Several modes of learning to speak well extempore, have been recom- 
mended by different writers. The best mode according to Lord Brougham, is 
as follows: “The beginning of the art is to acquire the habit of easy speaking. 
In whatever way this can be had, which inclination or accident will paonliy 


direct, and may be safely allowed to do, it must behad. Differing as I do from 
all other doctors in rhetoric, in this, I say learn to speak easily and ae 
as well and as sensibly as you can, no doubt—but at any rate learn to speak. 
This is to eloquence or good public speaking, what being able to talk in a 
child, is to good we pe speech. Itis the requisite foundation, and on it 
you must build. To speak easily, ad libitum, to be able to say what you chqose, 
what you have to say—this is the first requisite, to acquire which, everything 
for the present must be sacrificed. This is the first step ; the next is the grand 
one, to convert this kind of easy speaking into chaste eloquence. And as to 
this, there is but one rule—to set daily and nightly before you THe Greek 
Mopets.”’ But is this really the only means? Should not the study of English 
and French and some other models—models of the pulpit pes be 
also recommended? Diligent worp-stupy, apart from all models, should, we 
think, be also insisted on. One’s vocabulary—the number and character of the 
words at his ready command—should be constantly husbanded and enriched. 
In connection with every means, and, as of more importance than all, the pen 
should be elaborately used. And, one thing more we earnestly recommend, 
namely, the habit of using only chaste diction in common conversation. 
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There is the same analysis of the subject ; the same inven- 
tion and disposition of materials ; the same array of argu- 
ments, divisions, and subdivisions ; the same working up of 
every thing into one compact organism, the parts set toge- 
ther in the order of climax, one growing out of another, im- 
terfused, intensified, concentrated, secured against dissipation 
and divergence of force from the one object of the work; in the 
one Case as in the other ; nothing omitted in the discourse, 
which is to be extemporized, except the composition. In 
neither case, must the preparation be permitted to overlook 
or abridge the liberty of the Spirit in the preaching of the 
discourse ; his way must be left open to modify, or add to the 
matter, if he please to do so; but whatever the Spirit’s course 
may be, the work of preparation on the preacher’s part 
ought to be complete ; as much so, when he omits as when 
he performs most perfectly the labor of composition. “The 
.sermon must be well and solidly prepared,” irrespective of 
possible accessions to it, from sudden impulses or communica- 
tions of the Spirit. 

16. With different preachers, and with the same preacher 
at different times, there is great difference as to SPEED AND 
RAPIDITY IN THE PREPARATION OF THE MATTER. Sometimes 
it is accomplished with a celerity almost equal to that of 
lightning. “There belongs to the human mind a peculiar 
power of discerning at once the entire nature of a subject ;”* 
it is given to the preacher occasionally, to exercise this won- 
derful power ; with the inception of the purpose to treat his 
subject, the plan, the partes and sub-partes, and the course of 
thought to the end, are already virtually in his possession ; 
the preparation is completed in a moment. But generally its 
movement is a contrast to this electrical switness ; often it 
is the extreme opposite. The first view of the subject is 
commonly confused, chaotic, without the slightest perception 
of method or order; a process of intellectual gestation ensues, 
including deep, intense, protracted thinking ; struggles with 
obscurity and confusion ; with objections, with half-truths 
and indecisive arguments, with erroneous or false prejudg- 
ments, with bad or imperfect disposition, with dispropor- 
tion, disunity, disharmony, complication, in organizing the 
material. Such, for the most part, is the toil of prepara- 
tion, the condition of thoroughness and success in the work. 

17. There should be NO SPARING OR ABATEMENT OF PAINS 
IN THIS LABOR. It is generally the all in all, in extempora- 





* Isaac Taylor. 
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neous preaching: The character of the utterance and the 
elocution, the merit of the performance, probably depends 
upon it. With few exceptions, the whole is done, virtually, 
when this is done. When the discourse is written, the ante- 
cedent plan and arrangement of the matter may be changed 
and perhaps improved in the work of composition ; not so, 
in the delivery of an extemporaneous discourse. The delivery 
now is generally predetermined by the character of the fute- 
cedent labor. Itisas the preparation: the preparation makes 
it. Now and then, it may be otherwise by some happy acci- 
dent ; but the exception confirms the rule, which virtually 
includes the delivery itself, in the preparation: when this is 
finished, the preacher by examining it, may anticipate the 
estimation of his pulpit performance. If he would therefore 
be sure of preaching well, he should be sure of doing well 
the work of preparation. He ought to revise and scrutinize 
exactly what he has done, whether it was by the rapid or 
the slower movement. His swift preparations, especially, 
should be subjected to criticism. They may be less pleasing 
to him, if he return to them after a day or an hour or two: 
Perhaps their rapidity was from want of breadth or depth or 
gravity of thought: But his most elaborate schemes may be 
susceptible of substantial improvement. After the severest 
labor, the, best plan sometimes remains to be discovered. 
’“ There are plans which applying the lever as deeply as pos- 

sible, raise the entire mass of the subject; there are others 
which escape the deepest divisions of the matter, and which 
raise so to speak, only one layer of the subject.”* But even 
if no change be made in the work a revision of it will be use- 
ful: It will fecundate and inspire the mind more thoroughly 
with the subject. It ought never to be foreborn if there is 
time to give to it. 

18. The preacher may avail himself OF AID IN PREPARING. 
Conference with an intelligent friend, comparison of his plans 
with those of others, examining the discourses of others on the 
subjects he undertakes to treat, may, directly or indirectly, 
assist him. But more important than all other means of 
aiding himself, is this one, namely, a quickened consciousness, 
on the one hand, of dependence on the co-operation of the 
Spirit ; and on the other, of relying entirely on no other hu- 
man mind than his own. With these two consciousnesses, 
which generally are inseparable, and involve one another, his 
mind will have the normal pre-requisites for-its freest and 





* Vinet 
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best style of activity ; and for its greatest effectiveness and 
success. He will not assist himself really by any means, if 
he forget or intermit his sense of dependence on the Spirit ; 
he certainly will not, by using the method or thoughts of 
others, any otherwise than as he makes them his own by his 
own mental rumination and digestion. Not more individual, 
is one’s own flesh and blood, or personality even, than the 
matemal which one naturally or honestly works up in the 
construction of a discourse. It must be his own as veritably 
as his mind is his own. He may use freely whatever he can 
obtain from others, when he has digested it, and inwrought it 
into the life of his own mind ; but otherwise he cannot use it, 
without using what does not belong to him, and he will be a 
plagiarist if he takes to himself the credit of originating it, 
or gives it as from himself.* The method which the mind 
truly uses, is one which it forms to itself by a kind of gesta- 
tory process; it may be suggested or given by another, but 
it is not mechanically accepted, it is received through the 
mind’s free self-activity ; it is from the application of thought 
to the ultimate intention, FROM CONSIDERATION OF THE END: 
Hence all the material of the operation ; hence also, the dis- 
position of the material: This it is that determines the 
number and the arrangement of the parts, and the entire 
method of the work. The whole business of speaking 
is resolvable into reflection on what is to be done, and how to 
do it; and the first indicates the second: And both pre- 
suppose the free exercise of the speaker’s individuality : 
Both will express that individuality. Following nature, no 
two persons do precisely the same thing, in precisely the 
same way. The difference will appear in substantial as well 
as in minor particulars. Even miraculous inspiration did 
not hinder the apostles from doing each his own work, after 
his own method and fashion. 

19. We have nothing more to say of the work of preparing 
the matterof the discourse : But PREPARATION TO PREACH, in- 
cludes more than this: the preacher has to prepare HIMSELF 
as well as his sermon. And this after all is the most im- 
yortant part of the preparation. “It is not somuch by what 
fie says, as by what HE Is, that the preacher may flatter him- 
self that he does not beat the air. Before everything he is 





* We see in the light of this fact, how to estimate books of “ skeletons” prof- 
fered as “ helps,” in the composition of sermons. Except as inciting the writer 
to self-exertion (and generally they do — the contrary), they are not helps 
indeed, unless they do, as is the case with some of them, the whole business 
themselves ; when, if they are used, they occasion the preacher’s falling into the 
snare of plagiarism. 
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concerned to hold the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience 
This pure conscience is the true force of preaching. A dis 
course is powerful from the motive of him who pronounces it, 
whatever may be the mode in which that motive expresses 
itself. A discourse is so much the better, the more it re- 
sembles an act of contrition, of prayer, of martyrdom. The 
preacher should regard himself as a channel for what ought 
to be conveyed by him into the heart of his hearers.”* 
Preaching pre-supposes a very peculiar habit or tempér of 
spirit. Preaching is an action of the soul of the highest 
spiritual excellence, if it be rightly performed, but for the 
right performance of which, no ready made discourse, how- 
ever good, is the least security. The actual labor of the pul- 
pit is as much a spiritual, Divine-Human work, as the most 
spiritual preparation for that labor. The co-operation of the 
Spirit has never been more necessary than now. Even if the 
words of the sermon have been prepared by his help, and are 
in themselves spiritual words, they cannot be reproduced 
aright by the voice without the continuance of the Divine 
aid. If the Spirit withdraw himself from the preacher in the 
reading of the Scriptures, he cannot read them as he should. 
The words are spiritual, but not his reading of them. The 
repetition of words whether from the Bible or the sermon, be- 
hooves to be in the exercise of spiritual discernment, “a sense 
of the excellency of the things of the Spirit, and a conviction 
of the truth and reality of them, thence arising.” There is 
no action more full of spirituality, more animated by spiritual 
perception in its highest degrees, than the just delivery of an 
evangelical sermon. The short-coming, therefore, in prepar- 
iag to preach, however elaborate and complete, is radical, 
if the preacher has omitted to prepare himself. His preach- 
ing after all will not be preaching indeed. He may be ver 

eloquent, the matter of his sermon very spiritual; but his 
preaching will not differ essentially from the speaking of a 
mere barrister; it will be as really of mere human ability or 
accomplishments. The barrister, perhaps, might deliver the 
sermon as well as he ; the action in his delivery of it would 
have the same moral nature; the eloquence would be no 
other than natural eloquence,; it would be void of holi- 
ness, void of spirituality, void of the peculiar influence of 
the Holy Spirit. The absence of the spiritual element in 
pulpit elocution makes preaching, preaching no longer. Dis 
course bearing this name, with, perhaps, the highest linguistic 
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and logical excellencies and even having the most sacred veri- 
ties of the gospel for its matter, may be no less ambitions, no 
less studious of personal reputation and popular applause, no 
more in affinity with the inspiration and influences of the 
Holy Ghost, than the oratory of the forum or the platform. 
20. The personal disqualification, may include, if not a want 
of modesty or feeling, A WANT OF SELF-COMMAND IN PRESENCE OF 
THE ASSEMBLY: A serious matter, if one is going to preach 
without notes. A slight discomposure of mind is enough to 
take away his ability to cenegiiiee his discourse, even as a 
breath of wind on the surface of a lucid water will deprive it 
of its capacity of showing the images of the trees and other 
objects which are about it. And aman of sensibility, who 
has due respect to the assembly, and to his own position, is 
in danger of being thus agitated, especially in extempore 
speaking, however well prepared and practised in the art. 
Even Cicero has said of himself, and he told certain eminent 
orators to whom he was speaking, that he had observed the 
same thing to be true of them, that “he grew pale at the be- 
inning of a speech, and felt a tremor in every part of his 
sg “When a young man,” he added, “ I was so intimidat- 
ed, that (1 speak it with the highest sense of gratitude) 
Quintus Maximus adjourned the court, when he perceived 
me thus oppressed and disabled with concern.” Heroical 
preachers, who have been many years in the ministry, are no 
strangers to this perturbation. “Iam nowan old man,” said 
Luther, “and have been a long while occupied in preaching ; 
but I never ascend the pulpit without a tremor.”* 
Practice in preaching, to one whom familiarity has not made 
unfeeling, to one who has been growing in the grace which 
pulpit duty requires for its just performance, enhances ra- 
ther than diminishes the liability to agitation, at the outset of 
the delivery of a sermon. “The more a man excels in 
speaking, he is the more sensible of its difficulty, he is 
under the greatest concern for the event and to answer 
the expectation of the public.”t Let one approach the 
pulpit, with a matured sense of the pre-eminent sacred- 
ness of the position which he is about to occupy, the respon- 
sibilities attached to it, the issues of the work to be done in 
it, and of his own insufficiency for this work, and would it be 
possible for him to remain unmoved without more than hu- 
man support? We are acquainted with a preacher who, after 








* Nunc senex et diu conclenande versatus sim, sed ausquam suggestum con- 
scendo sine tremore. 
t Cicero. 
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escaping, through Divine mercy, out of a state of spiritual 
decline was so burdened with emotion in the pulpit, the next 
Sabbath morning, that he could scarcely command himself, 
or bear his new experiences, though he had been fourteen 
years in the ministry. 
In speaking of the high peculiarity proper to true feeling 
and action in the pulpit, the words of St. Cyran deserve, 
we think, the deepest consideration. “ Preaching is a mys- 
tery not less awful and terrible than that of the eucharist. 
_It appears to me that preaching is much more awful ; for it 
is that by which souls are begotten and quickened unto God ; 
‘whereas by the eucharist, they are only nourished, or to 
speak more correctly, healed.—-For my = I had rather say 
a hundred masses than preach once. e are alone at the 
altar, but in the pulpit we preach to a public assembly, where 
we ought to fear offending God more than elsewhere, unless 
we have previously labored for along time to mortify our 
spirit, coil that puriency which every one has to know many 
fine things which is the greatest temptation that remains to us 
from the sin of Adam.” Is it not probable that too much of the 
self-possession and familiarity commonly exhibited in preach- 
ing is to be referred rather to the presence of a manuscript, or 
to an unspiritual self-assurance, than to proficiency in pulpit 
piety and grace? It is not in either of these that the poten- 
tiality is seated, for spiritual activity in preaching ; it lies, 
exclusively, in a habit of soul, produced and perpetuited 
with reference to it, by the anointing of the Spirit of God. 
We read of primitive preachers,* that they were men habitu- 
ally full of the Holy Ghost and faith ; and from the nature of 
the business which is done in true preaching, it could not but 
be, that a man so subjectively qualified, would have this full- 
ness im special vigor and force, when engaged in this busi- 
ness. It is hence,and hence alone, that there isa security for 
that holy self-composure, that sublime elevation above all re- 
gard to self, and the fear of man, which is the condition of 
performing this business aright. 

21. Having analyzed preparation for preaching, so far as 
it is common to both methods, we return to WRITING, WHICH 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM.’ The difference is not 
small ; for writing, after the best preparation, is a long and 
painful labor. Writing is not a bare transcription on paper, 
of what has been mentally prepared. The words of the dis- 
course, as we have remarked, have not been prepared ; they 





* John, Peter, Stephen, Paul, Barnabas, etc. 
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are produced by the energy of the mind in the operation of 
writing. Not more in extemporizing than in comparing, are 
the verbal creations and constructions, the creations of the 
moment ; there are not ready-made sentences or words for 
either. The labor of the linguistic work in writing, is com- 
monly much more difficult than the labor of preparing for it; 
not only are the forms of language originated now, but new 
ideas and relations are originated also. “ Writing is still 
thinking, still inventing, still arranging.”* “To write well is 
at once to think well, to feel well, to render well: it must 
have, at the same time, mind, soul and taste ; style requires 
the combination and excellencies of all the intellectual powers. 
The intellectual excellencies which it contains, all the re- 
lations of which it consists, are so many truths not less 
useful, and perhaps of more value to the human mind, than 
those which may form the foundation of the subject.”+ 

22. The usefulness of writing depends ON ITS BEING DONE 
WITH CARE. Writing is useful as a gymnastic of the mind, 
that is to say, when the mind acts as an athlete, when its 
utmost abilities are put forth : writing again is useful as con- 
tributing to the command of language ; as a means of chas- 
tening, purifying, and invigorating style, of improvement in 
disposition and method, of thoroughness in the treatment and 
exhibition of subjects, and, chiefly, as we have said already, 
of proficiency in extemporizing. But the writing which sub- 
serves these ends, is no other than elaborate composition ; 
the fruit of a struggle after ideal excellence. We cannot re- 
tract what we have said: Better be restricted to preparation 
for preaching extempore, than fall into a habit of preparing, 
by unstudious, superficial, extemporaneous writing. 

23. But it is to be kept vividly and constantly before the 
mind, in writing for the pulpit, that there is A FUNDAMENTAL 
SPECIALITY IN THIS KIND OF CoMPOSITION. It approaches as 
nearly as possible to the style of extemporaneous speaking. 
In its ideal, preaching is, as we have before said, extem- 
poraneous as to its language ; the extemporaneous sermon, 
therefore abstracting its faults is the model as to style 
and diction of one which is to be written; it gives com- 
mand in the verbal construction of the sermon. The pen, 
in composition, should as much as possible do the very office 
of the tongue in its Seeeconsdibahed utterances: It should in- 
tend the words it writes, not for the eye but the ear. The 
preacher should imagine the assembly he is to address, to be 
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present with him, where he is writing, and make his silent 
sentences and words as a tongue or a living voice, wherewith 
he speaks to it. He must write in a style, analogous, not to 
a miniature, but to the bold representations of scene-painting. 
He has lost the idea of preaching if he thinks it realizable in 
a composition suited peculiarly to the press. The composi- 
tion of a sermon, should, if possible, be made perfect in its 
kind ; but its kind is its own, and unchangeable. The style 
of the sermon, like its matter and its purpose, is individual 
and unique. 

24. But, moreover, and infinitely more important: Writ- 
ing for the pulpit, should, no less than the antecedent prepa- 
ration for writing, BE KEPT UNDER THE COMMAND AND CONTROL 
oF THE Ho.y Sprrit. Not less needful now is the Spirit’s 
co-operation : if possible it is more needful. There is special 
danger of being unspiritual in this part of the labor: the 
danger of the undue pursuit of ornament ; of ambitious ora- 
tory ; of going into a search for the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom; of depending too much on the sermons or plans of 
others ; of being too speculative and abstruse, or, on the other 
hand, vulgar and commonplace ; of being only half or almost 
true : in a word, of ignoring the Spirit’s part in preaching, 
and, consequently, of abating the necessity and exercise of 
prayer. In writing, much more than in the preliminary labor, 
and than in extemporizing, the mind busies itself about the 
externalities, the outward investments of the matter; in the 
other operation, it is engrossed with the matter alone ; or if 
it apply itself at all to the clothing of its thoughts, it does so 
for the most part, in an embryotic manner: there is no dis- 
tinct construction, or discernment of forms of language. The 
mind certainly can and often does think, in these forms, but 
if it never thinks without them, they are often undistinguish- 
able even in its own consciousness. It is at least certain, that 
whereas in writing, the expression is very apt to be the prin- 
cipal thing, it is comparatively as nothing in the direct 
activity of the extempore speaker. And this shows the 
specially high place which prayer should have in writing 
sermons : it is if possible, more important now, than in pre- 
paring the matter. The expression of a written, no less than 
a spoken sermon, ought to be spiritual, but where it is the 
chief object of attention, there is special dauger that it will 
not be; it will be from special spirituality in the writer of 
the sermon if the structure and tissue of it, be not unspir- 
itual ; in wisdom of words, rather than in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. 
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25. The work of composition generally goes on better 
when, without anxious attention to diction, THE PEN OF THE 
WRITER MOVES SWIFTLY, UNDER THE IMPULSE OF STRONG AND 
VIVID CONCEPTIONS OF THE SUBJECT. Direct, sutdy of expres- 
sion at the time of writing, is seldom the best method of 
success in the style of a composition. Quintilian tells us, 
that the choicest expressions are, for the most part, adherent 
to things, and are seen in their own light; while we search 
after them as if they were hiding and stealing themselves 
away from us. Still we know that one may have vigorous 
conceptions without ability to express them well ; there are 
very good thinkers who are not good writers. Again, it is 
a matter of experience, that after the best preparation of 
the matter one can make, he has sometimes to depend on 
the labor of expression at the moment of performing it, to 
give him the precise conceptions he needs, in order to write 
well. It is so sometimes in speaking extempore; it is 
oftener so in writing. The movement of the tongue in the 
former, and much more of the pen in the latter, is “deliberate 
and interrupted; the expression being studied as a 
means of more distinctness of thought. But/generally good 
writers and speakers give their direct attention to thought 
first and chiefly ; leaving expression to come at the nisus, 
and, as it were, the call of thought. The opposite 
order, the study ‘of expression chiefly, produces a style not 
without ideas altogether, but “with ideas of tinsel, ideas 
without roots and without power; or, if some thought is 
mixed with it, it is external to the subject, sustained by 
nothing, and unsustained.”* A vigorous style is from strong 
and vigorous thinking, directed to the matter, not to the 
diction. “A true style is not the mask but the physiog- 
nomy of thought; it comes from thought, as the complexion 
comes from the blood, as the flower springs from the sap.” * 
This tells us why it is that very masculine writing is some- 
times slow, very slow, perhaps, in its progress. It neverthe- 
less remains a fact that one ordinarily writes best, especially 
if he is occupied on a sermon, which should always have a 
popular, speaking style, when inspired and stimulated by 
clear views of his subject, his pen is nimble and brisk ; and 
yet perhaps much too slow for the movement of his mind.t 

But, though, with the generality of preachers, the rule in 
writing a sermon should be to dispatch it, cewrrente calamo, 





* Vinet. 
t Dr. Alexander’s chief trouble in writing was the time required in the 
chirography. 
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yet they should not assume that because they have followed 
the best method, and probably produced a better composi- 
tion than they could have otherwise done, they should not 
subject it to A CRITICAL REVISION OF THE LANGUAGE, now that it 
is substantially finished, according to the true rule. Verbal 
criticism has been biding its timé ; after a little rest from 
the labor of composition, this second labor may be insti- 
tuted, not only without peril, but probably with much 
advantage, to the fruit of the first. The first words, and the 
first verbal constructions are not always the best,even when 
the writer’s mind is pregnant and aglow with clear and 
vigorous thought ; there may be epithets, too many or too 
few, or not well selected ; sentences involved ; redundant 
phrases ; statements exaggerated or unprecise, or weak 
through too much strength ; or without verity to thought. 
If the criticism keeps itself under the law which every thing 
in a sermon should obey—the law which makes subservience 
to the end the critic of every sentence and word—it can 
hardly be too severe. If it do not make too large a demand 
on time, it should not rest until it has done its work as 
exactly and completely as possible. Not only the improve- 
ment of the discourse, but the preacher’s general improve- 
ment in the use of language, is the fruit of fidelity in this 
second labor of composition. It has been of high value 
with the best thinkers and writers. John Foster, speakin 
of one of his own discourses, says: “I dare say I ee | 
point out scores of sentences, each one of which has cost me 
several hours of the utmost exertion of my mind to put it in 
the state in which it now stands, after putting it in several 
other forms, to each one of which I saw some precise objec- 
tion, which I could at the time have very distinctly as- 
signed.” Robert Hall (witness what his biographer says of 
his toil in preparing his sermons for the press)* was scarcely 
behind his eminent contemporary in this exquisite care for 
perfect expression. 

26. But to return to the first operation: If the theory of 
writing well forbids the study of words, as the first thing, 
much more does it forbid the labor of PaTcH-work in the 
composition.t Those who write detached passages at differ- 








* “Writing, improving, rejecting the improvement; seeking another ; 
rejecting it; recasting whole sentences and pages ; often recurring precisely 
to the original phraseology ; and still oftener repenting, when it was too late, 
that he had not done so.”—Dr. Gregory’s Memoirs. 

+ Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter, 

Assuitur pauaus.” 
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ent times never combine them, we are told,* without forced 
transitions ; and if they have trouble with passages of their 
own writing, they will doubtless have more in working up 
excerpts from scrap-books, or memory, gathered in reading. 
The construction of discourse is accretive not mechanical ; 
never by mere juxta-position or accession. It is the devel- 
opment of a living germ, an upspring and a growth, from a 
living seed of truth. It takes nothing into itself from with- 
out which it cannot assimilate ; it avoids heterogeneous, im- 
missible matter, as it were by instinct, as the animal in its 

asture, avoids the herbage which does not suit its hunger. 

he advance of a discourse to completion, and especially a 
sermon, a Divine-Human discourse, is from within outward ; 
what comes into it from without, does so by elective affinity, 
and coalesces with its life as it enters, so that this, with the 
rest, works, as an inward living force. Come whence or how 
it may, it will receive it into itself, if it will at once mix and 
become consubstantial with its own life; but it can accept of 
nothing which is not closely akin and germane to itself, het. 
ever beautiful or sublime. 

27. It is inexpedient to attempt a sermon which is to be 
written for an urgent occasion, ON A THEME NOT ALREADY 
FAMILIAR TO THE PREACHER. His knowledge of it should be 
adequate, before he begins the work. The delay required by 
having to gain new knowledge, is incompatible with the in- 
tense and rapid thinking which is the ordinary condition of 
life and energy in the composition, and in the present case 

robably a stern necessity. He has no time to give to “ read- 
ing up,” or the acquisition of knowledge: He should have a 
sufficiency of knowledge when he begins. If more comes to 
him as he proceeds, it should come spontaneously, or from 
the principle of association or suggestion, not by direct effort 
to obtain it. By turning aside to look into commentaries or 
books of sermons, or even by stopping to ask information of 
a friend who is near, he is in danger of losing interest in his 
work and breaking the vital force and connection of his 
thought. He can not do two things at once ; he has time for 
but one; and if he had more time, the law of the main labor 
he is engaged in, would forbid the appropriation of it to 
aught else, until that labor is finished. 

28. And one thing more as to the selection of a favorable 
topic : The highest success in writing requires a QUICKENED 
INTEREST IN THE SUBJECT AS WELL AS SUFFICIENT KNOWLEDGE 
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or IT. Eloquence is not from knowledge or thinking merely, 
but from sympathy, from lively emotion, from light within, 
which burns while it shines. Eloquence is the fruit of an 
engagement of the powers and forces of the mind, in a busi- 
ness operation, an affair of action, directed to an immediate 
object. Interest is its law, its spring, its life ; other things 
being equal, the livelier the interest the higher the strain of 
eloquence. The preacher should, as much as possible be im- 
passionated by the subject, should put himself wholly into it, 
so as to be able to give himself to his hearers in and with his 
discourse. This is the condition of the highest success in 
writing for the pulpit ; and it shows, what Pastoral Theology 
teaches as one of its great axioms, the CLOSE ASSOCIATION OF 
EXCELLENCE IN THE PREACHING OF A PASTOR WITH FIDELITY 
IN THE CARE OF SOULS. The best parish preacher is not one 
so engrossed in preparing his sermons that he can earnestly 
do little else ; but one, on the contrary, so occupied in the 
work of pastoral oversight that his abounding in that work, 
his intimate acquaintance with the state af his flock thence 
resulting, gives him the word of command in the selection of 
his topics for preaching, and stimulates and guides him in writ- 
ing his discourses. This is in truth the pastor’s chief labor ; 
that which, with a conscie ntious pastor holds the highest place. 
“TI confess I would rather hear the care of souls objected 
against preaching, than preaching against the care of souls. 
I would rather one should say to me, my sick, my poor, my 
scattered sheep require me, and forbid me to’give my preach- 
ing all the attention which is desirable.* But there is no 
clashing between the two works: they aid, use one another. 
Preaching serves itself greatly of parochial assiduity. Next to 
prayer and the co-operation of the Holy Spirit, the most effec- 
tive assistance in writing for the pulpit is afforded by ac- 
quaintance and sympathy with the state of families and in- 
dividuals in the parish. In this as in every thing, duty is 
one in effect, with expediency and success. The secret of life, 
alacrity, excellence, happiness, in preaching is self-devotedness, 
earnestness, and particularity of concern in the pastoral care. 
The difference between a ministry of the word which springs 
from this concern and fulfills its impulses, and one which may 
be designated, a ministry at large, is often as the difference 
between liberty and servitude, delight and drudgery, strength 
and weakness, success and failure.t 





* Vinet, Past. Theol. 
+ I acknowledge that there are two things whereby I regulate my work in 
the whole course of my ministry: To impart those truths of whose power I 
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29. We here finish our outline of this important subject, 
feeling that even as an outline, it is very incomplete, and 
hoping that if what we have said shall have no other good 
result, it may induce some one better furnished for the work, 
to supply its defects, correct its faults, and extend it into 
a book. We feel that our subject deserves to be treated at 
large ; it has not been so treated, so far as we know. Vinet 
seems to have included it in the plan of his great work on 
Homilitics,* but it has no place in that work ; and we should 
rejoice greatly to know, that a vigorous thinker, with a strong 
and full apprehension of the New Testament idea of preach- 
ing, with adequate learning and culture, and in special com- 
munion with the Holy Spirit, given himself to the labor 
of preparing for the press, a complete treatise on it. In the 
plan of our Lord for recovering the world to himself, the pul- 
vit remains ascendant over all other means; and let means 
= multiplied or varied as they may, it will so remain ; and 
if it abdicate its place or become essentially different from 
what it was at first, other means, however diligently used, 
will become as waters which have no fountain, or as bitter 
waters flowing from a fountain which has been poisoned. 
Next to the outpouring of her Spirit upon general member- 
ship, the church has no interest so momentous as the minis- 
try of the word. Amid the radical errors and misbeliefs of 
the times, are there no indications, that the appearance of 
such a book as we have expressed a desire to see, would be 
seasonable ? 





Art. VI. THE BOHEMIAN REFORMATION. 
By Rev. J. M. SHerwoop. 


The Life and Times of John Huss; or the Bohemian Reformation of the Fif- 
teenth Century. By E. H. Gmuerr. In two volumes. Boston, Gould & 
Lincoln ; New-York, Sheldon & Co. 1863. 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 661, 651 


Nowhere is God more clearly shown to be the all-animat- 
ing and controlling spirit of history, than in those great 
movements, which, originating in his church, have from 
have had in some measure, a real experience; and to press those duties, which 
present occasions, temptations, and other circumstances, do render necessaay to be 
attended to in a peculiar manner.”’—Dr. Owen. 

* See page 261. 
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time to time revolutionized human thought, and changed 
the face of society. Slight as often seem the causes which 
originate these movements, and insignificant the instru- 
ments which accomplish them, and limited the field of con- 
flict, they yet have their springs in the most vital elements 
of humanity ; are identical with all true’ progress, and set- 
tle the questions at issue for all time,and for the race. Like 
the throes of an earthquake, these movements surprise the 
world, simply because the world has not noted the prepara- 
tion going on for ages, on many a field, at a thousand 
centres of influence, among the vital elements of human 
thought, and the vital forces of human progress. The 
influence which heaps up the tides of ocean upon 
our shores, and sends them all along our river courses, 
first begins far away in the depths of the abyss ; 
and those forces also which originate a sudden burst 
of verdure and beauty over a thousand mountains, and 
plains, and vallies, in spring-time, begin their movement in 
the depths of the earth. So, likewise, those grand social, 
political, and religious movements which mark the succes- 
sive steps of human progress in the past, were not born in 
a day ; were not isolated events ; had not their springs on 
the surface of society, or in contemporaneous agencies. 
Rather were they the volcanic action of forces long gather- 
ing strength in new ideas, in inward convictions, in Provi- 
dential manifestations, in spiritual quickenings—and sud- 
denly bursting forth, upheaving kingdoms, - rocking the 
whole social fabric, and lighting up the heavens with their 
gleaming fires. 

The Great Reformation of the sixteenth century had its 
springs in earlier times, and in lands remote from the seat 
of its power. A superficial student of Listory might pro- 
nounce that greatest revolution of modern times an acci- 
dental, impulsive, and almost miraculous movement, so sud- 
den and wonderful was the development. “A monk 
appears, and in the half of Europe,” that power which had 
for centuries lorded it over God’s heritage and over human 
liberty, “speedily crumbles into dust.” But this great 
movement was, in its origin, far from being the work of 
Luther. The matters which it pressed to an issue were not 
simply the supremacy of the pope, and the corruptions and 
abuses of the Romish church, but the grand ideas and lead- 
ing truths of universal Christianity ; truths that were vital 
to human freedom and progress, and to the emancipation of 
the church from that terrible system which had so long 
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enslaved it, and sucked its life’s blood. Had it been a sim- 
ple reform, or choice of doctrines—a movement confined to 
the surface of things and dtawing its life from causes local 
and temporary—it could not have succeeded ; it would 
have been strangled in its birth; nay, in the language of 
the eloquent historian* of the Reformation, “It would 
never have overpassed the threshold of an academy, of a 
cloister, or even of a monk’s cell. But it was the pouring 
forth anew of that life which Christianity had brought into 
the world. It was the triumph of the noblest of doctrines 
—of that which animates those who receive it with the 
purest and most powerful enthusiasm—the doctrine of faith 
—the doctrine of grace. 

The monk of Wittemberg, struggling in his cell to shake off 
the yoke of spiritual bondage and come into the liberty of the 
gospel, was a fitting representative of the church of his day, 
groaning under the enormous burdens which a corrupt faith 
and a tyrannizing priesthood had imposed, and sighing in 
secret places for the light and liberty of a purer Christianity. 
When he raised a cry in central Germany, it went straight to 
the hearts of millions and thrilled the soul of Europe, as if it 
had been a resurrection trumpet. For it was the cry of hu- 
manity, long enslaved by superstition and priestly power, and 
now demanding liberty and God’s Word ; the ery of a burden- 
ed conscience, weary of the church and longing for Christ, 
fettered by rites and traditions, and thirsting for a better 
righteousness and a higher freedom; the cry of a human soul 
that had tasted of God’s forgiveness, had attained to justifi- 
cation by faith alone, had partaken of the pure word of God, 
and now out of the abundance of the heart testified to what 
he knew and felt and believed. Consequently there were 
multitudes to sympathize with the reformer the moment he 
appeared. The Reformation had already taken root. God 
had long been at work laying the foundations. Causes and 
agencies had been silently operating fer centuries which, by 
the law of progress, rendered the Reformation a social and 
moral necessity. God had awakened the human mind from 
the slumber of the Middle Ages. By wonderful discoveries 
he had afforded to the church facilities for giving the truth a 
new and more permanent life in the world. He had intro- 
duced the Bible into the living languages of Europe, and 
scattered it extensively among the people. He had, by the 
silent workings of his Spirit, infused the elements of a new 
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religious life into numberless souls. He had raised up men, 
here and there, boldly to testify to the truth and to dig#for it. 
A century and a half before Luther’s advent, Wickliffe had 
sown broadcast, in England, the seed of the kingdom ; and a 
half century later, John Huss and Jerome had preached in 
Bohemia the very essence of the Protestant faith, and with 
singular freedom and burning invective, had attacked and de- 
nounced Papal corruptions and dogmas, from the pulpit and 
before the councils of Pisa and Constance ; and the flames of 
their martyrdom had kindled alight which a century had not 
dimmed—the morning star of the coming day. 

When Luther began the battle with Rome, these new 
spiritual forces had grown too many and too strong to be resist- 
ed by any kingly or priestly power. The public mind of 
Europe was in a great measure prepared for the conflict. It 
was the development only of this grand movement that was 
sudden and rapid. The foden” into an organic life, and 
a grand visible power, was quick and wonderful as the 
action of electric forces; but the elements of that life and 
power Divine Providence had been for centuries cr eating 
and gathering. It only needed the bold and earnest voice of 
Luther to give form and expression to truths already estab- 
lished ; the attraction of the central doctrine of Christianity, 
preached with apostolic fidelity and unction, to develope 
these vitalized spiritual elements, and make them mighty for 
the overthrow of the rotten institutions- which had grown 
out of the Papacy, and for the spiritual regeneration of man- 
kind. 

Guided by the genius of one of the most learned and ener- 
getic sovereigns that ever sat on the Pontificial throne, Rome, 
to the outward eye, never seemed stronger, or surer of its 
power, than at the moment Luther nailed his theses to the 
door of the church at Wittemberg. And yet her real strength 
and glory had already departed ; the seeds of incurable dis- 
sensions had been widely sown; the mining process be- 
neath her strongest bulwarks was complete ; the charm was 
broken, and the thunders of the Vatican had lost their terror. 


These thoughts have been suggested by the volumes 
placed at the head of this article: The Life and Times of 
John Huss ; or the Bohemian Reformation of ‘the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, by Rev. E. H. Gillett. The author isa Presbyterian 
pastor of this city, still young in years, and hitherto chiefly 
sees for his vigorous and prolific contributions to our cur- 
rent periodical literature. In these stately volumes he has 
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made a new and bold adventure; and nobly has he suc- 
ceeded By a single bound he has placed himself in the 
front rank of church historians, and produced a work not 
only of singular interest to the general reader, but a work 
of great historical value—one which fills a serious chasm in 
the historical literature of the past. It is a history, as com- 
»lete as mdustry and genius can make it, of the Bohemian 
Saeneion, which, though seemingly quenched in blood, 
was the first blast of that trumpet which marshalled the 
true and the faithful for a deadly conflict with Rome, and by 
the teaching and the example of its heroic leaders, had its 
full share in nerving Luther and his co-laborers to their 
great work. 

The theme is a noble one, and the author’s soul seems in 
full sympathy with it. There is not a little dramatic skill 
shown in the arrangement and execution of the work, and 
there is a felicity of grouping and of portraiture, which 
mikes it as interesting, and often as exciting, as a romance. 
The style of the work is also fresh and vivid, energetic and 
often brilliant ; while itis written in a truly impartial and 
liberal spirit. The patient industry with which original 
sources have been investigated, and new and fuller light 
shed on some of the main incidents and chief actors in that 
eventful period, entitles the author to the gratitude of the 
public. : ; 

The interest which the reading of this work has produced 
in our own mind, prompts us to attempt to sketch an outline 
of its chief points of interest for this Review ; hoping that 
our readers will be induced to examine it for themselves, 
and test the justice of our high appreciation. 

The Bohemian Reformation, like that under Luther, in the 
following century, originated in an heroic effort to make the 
Holy Scriptures the supreme authority in matters of faith, 
against the false teachings and infamous practices of the 
Romish church. Unwittingly, but really, Huss stood on Pro- 
testant ground, and fearlessly and earnestly contended for this 
cardinal point, and in the name of the church demanded a re- 
formation. His defense on this point before the famous coun- 
cil of Constance, is truly sublime. His commanding position 
as a popular preacher and leader, and also confessor to the 
Queen, his ability as a controversialist, as well as his indignant 
and faithful rebukes of the sins and usurpations of the hierar- 
chy, made him a shining mark, and drew down upon him the 
Papal wrath.—But we are anticipating. 

The condition of Bohemia at the time Huss appears on the 
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stage ; and the feuds and schisms, plottings and immoralities 
which characterized and disgraced the Romish church at that 
period, are graphically, and even brilliantly sketched, in the 
opening chapter. In the light of these pages we get an in- 
telligent view of the influences which originated the religious 
movement which finally aroused all Bohemia, and convulsed 
Europe. It was not an accident. It was not due, like the 
rupture between England and Rome a century later, to the 
caprice of a single powerful will. It was not the fruit of 
selfish, vaulting ambition, like that of the anti-popes, rending 
the hierarchy in sunder to establish adominion of its own. 
The causes which co-operated to produce it had been long in 
existence, and long at work. For more than a century the 
Papacy had been the Augean stable of Christendom. Its 
“seventy years captivity” in France had shorn it of all 
sanctity, if not of all respect, save what was due to a tool of 
French ambition. It had indeed covered itself with infamy. 
Petrarch pronounced Avignon, “a second Tartarus.” Pro- 
testant invective against Papal corruption, is tame to the 
scathing exposures which he makes as an eye-witness. His 
burning indignation seems to glow with the very fires of 
Dante’s Inferno; and yet his strongest statements are more 
than justified by the revelations of the council of Constance. 

In such cirenmstances, it is not strange that the tiara 
should become the foot-ball of rival ambitions. Reduced 
morally toa level with the prizes grasped at by unscrupulous 
leaders and soldiers of fortune, all the dark arts of intrigue ; 
all the devices of favoritism, as well as the meanest and 
basest passions, were called into play to compass its attain- 
ment. Puarties were formed, conspiracies framed, and bribes 
given and accepted, until the Papacy was rent in twain by 
rival aspirants. There was a pope at Avignon, and a pope at 
Rome ; and they that knew them best, cursed them both. If 
the cardinals of Gregory XII. are to be believed, Belshazzar 
and Nero would have been accounted almost saints by his side. 
The Papal court had become like the temple of old, desecra- 
ted by the tables of the money-changers. There was nothing 
too sacred to be bought and sold. Cardinalates, patriarchates, 
bishoprics, were all in the market. Roman haruspices—as 
cooly impudent as Cicero describes them—might have blushed 
at the shame of such bare-faced simony. 

Nor was this all. Rival popes—each claiming the entire 
domain of Christendom—sold the same diocese to rival can- 
didates. The mischiefs of the schism were thus brought 
under the eyes of those who might otherwise have been 
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left to cherish traditional associations of Papal sanctity. 
Especially was this the case, where, as at Liege, the rival 
candidates, placing themselves at the head of hostile armies, 
sought to dispossess each other, and thousands were slain in 
the terrible encounter. 

By multitudes, all these evils were charged to the Papal 
schism. If only one of the “monstrous” heads could be 
abolished—so they reasoned, or rather imagined—all would 
be well. But there were those who saw further. There 
were men like John Gerson, “the Great Chancellor,” and 
Clemengis, rector of the University of Paris, who saw in 
the schism itself only a symptom of the disease. The 
Papacy was in their view only the hour-hand on the dial- 
slate of Christendom. The church itself demanded reform, 
both in head and members. The case was already well-nigh 
desperate ; and, with bold, burning words, and sometimes in 
a tone that reminds us of the old Hebrew prophets, they 
inveigh against the iniquity of the times, and expose the 
incredible vileness of men robed in stole and miter, to pub- 
lie reprobation. Had a thoughtful observer then been 
asked, whence for the future the hope of church reforma- 
tion was to come, he would unhesitatingly have pointed to 
the great chancellor, with his broad views, his philosophic 
insight, his irresistible logic, his unbending integrity, and 
his fearless utterance, that dared to speak even of doing 
without a pope (de auferibilitate Pape) and shrank neither 
from the terrors of Papal vengeance nor Parisian mobs ; or, 
if it had been felt that such a Moses needed his Aaron, such 
a Washington his Hamilton, all would have pointed to Cle- 
mengis, the Milton of his age, the elegant scholar, the glow- 
ing writer, the keen observer, the fearless reprover, with 
all his se holarly attainments and aspirations, throwing by 
his Cicero and Horace, that in his quiet retreat at Langres 
he might pore over the writings of prophets, apostles, and 
evangelists. _To the University of Paris, at least, as the 
mother of great men, and, during the interregnum of the 
Papacy, the arbiter of European thought, thousands of eyes 
would have been turned, as the only source of hope. 

But help was to come from another quarter—help which 
Gerson himself misunderstood, failed to appreciate, and 
helped to condemn. Humbler men than he, though, per- 
haps, not less sagacious, were observers too, although in 
other and distant spheres. Under some of the German 
emperors, Italy and Germany had been brought into closo 
and intimate relations. While Roman corruption produced 
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indignation, Roman learning excited admiration beyond the 
German forests. When Charles IV., adopting and beauti- 
fying Prague as his capital, invited Petrarch to take up his 
residence on the banks of the Moldau, the great ruler only 
typified the homage which the North was preparing to pay 
to the arts and learning of the South, while, with fresher 
feeling and healthier conscience, she reprobated her vices 
and outrageous crimes. Indeed, from the time (middle of 
the fourteenth century) that the German emperor, in his 
zeal for learning, established the University of Prague, the 
evidences of fresh moral as well as intellectual activity. 
began to appear. Bohemia, especially, felt and responded 
to the new impulse. One has but to listen to the list of his 
predecessors, eloquent preachers, upon whom Huss bestows 
warm eulogy, or glance over the extracts given in these 
volumes from the writings of Conrad, Milicz, and Janow, to 
feel assured that the half century which preceded the 
advent of Huss was one rife with new mental and spiritual 
activities. If Germany, a century later, had her Reuchlin 
and Erasmus, Bohemia had her Stitny and Steikna. The 
freedom of university life and thought forms even one of 
the marked features of the age. The boldest speculations 
were put forth. Questions almost impious were freely dis- © 
cussed. The university was a kind of San Marino republic 
amidst the despotic waste around it. It made up, by its own 
unfettered license, for the superfluity of restraint to which 
free thought elsewhere was subjected. It demanded, and it 
secured largely, the privilege of reading what it pleased, and 
discussing what it pleased. It would have no expurgatory 
index but its own decisions. 

Here, then, intellectual enterprise found an asylum. Here 
thought fermented, leavening hundreds and even thousands 
of minds at once. Men journeyed, as the pilgrims of learn- 
ing, to her most famous shrines, from Oxford to Paris, to 
Heidelberg, to Cracow, to Vienna, or to Prague. The names 
of Abelard, Roscelin, or even Wickliffe were as familiar 
almost on the banks of the Moldau as on those of the Isis 
or the Seine. Any thing almost might be propounded as 
a philosophical proposition, and orthodoxy was still secure. 
Amidst such intellectual activity, there were indeed “ the 
risks of thinking,” but there was also the promise. Graver 
minds pondered deeper problems. The Christian fathers 
were read. Augustine, pored over by Alcuin, read at the 
court of Charlemagne, perused in monasteries and cloisters, 
was still a power in the realm of theology. Huss studied 
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his writings, and they served to mould his doctrines. A 
more earnest religious spirit was abroad. One feels in 
reading of the labors of Huss’ predecessors, that he has 
come in contact with an element in the life of the church 
that cannot remain inert. It must expand or be ex- 
punged. 

In Bohemia, moreover, a patriotic spirit had been evoked 
by foreign intrusion. The German emperor might favor 
the preponderance of the German element. But German 
ascendancy, tolerated for a time, at length produces exas- 
peration. Inthe university of Prague, it secures the con- 
demnation of Wickliffe’s doctrines. It is at this critical 
juncture that Huss, peasant-born, a patriot to his heart’s 
core, a diligent student and an earnest thinker, schooled in 
the heroic lessons of the old martyrs and endowed with gifts 
and graces that signalize him alike as a preacher and 
reformer—steps upon the scene. At a single bound he 
rises to eminence. Scarce thirty years of age, he is at 
once rector of the university, the Queen’s confessor, and 
preacher of Bethleham chapel—founded expressly and by a 
noble Christian liberality, for the simple preaching of the 
word of God. Lofty aims, a stainless reputation, and thrill- 
ing eloquence make him the idol of thousands. He follows in 
the track of Conrad and Janow. He is a stern reprover of 
sin, a fearless preacher of righteousness. The archbishop 
confides in him; employs him each year to preach the 
the Synodical sermon, the sermon glowing with burning 
words, stinging prevalent iniquities with a scorpion lash ; co- 
operates with him in the exposure of pious frauds, and ap- 
proves, if he does not encourage him, in his work. The na- 
tional sympathy rallies to his support. The German con- 
demnation of Wickliffe excites Bohemian feeling in his favor. 
Huss, studying the writings of the English reformer, com- 
mends them from the pulpit. The bitterness of national 
antipathy is exasperated by new questions of heresy. The 
Bohemians demand that the Germans shall have but one 
vote in the university instead of three. The foreigner at 
least shall not out vote the native born. After some delay, 
the passionate but inbecile King, son of Charles IV, grants 
the réquest, and the Germans, indignant, leave the university 
ina body. Now at least, the merits of the English reformer 
may be freely canvassed. But here the archbishop breaks 
with Huss. His underlings spur him on to rebuke Huss, 
and burn the writings of Wickliffe. Overriding the privileges 
of the university, and in contempt of private rights, he sum- 
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mons under severe penalty all the owners of Wickliffe’s books 
to give them up; and in his own court, every entrance 
guarded by files of soldiers, more than two hundred elegantl 
bound volumes are committed to the flames. From his pulpit 
Huss condemns the blind bigotry of the act. He accounts 
such persecution of the truth the malice of a little mind. The 
act of the prelate is reprobated. Popular feeling sustains 
Huss, and the author of the burning of the books is hooted at 
in the streets as the A. B. C. bishop. He complains to the 
king, but can obtain no redress, and under a sense of his out- 
raged dignity leaves the city, to apply for aid to the king’s 
brother, the king of Hungary. This was perhaps the just 
penalty which the monarch permitted to overtake him for 
endeavoring to thwart his plans for the recognition of the 
pope, (1409) elected by the council of Pisa. 

ut graver questions are soon brought forward. This new 
pope, elected to give peace and unity to the church, while 
1is two rivals are deposed, is a monster of vice and crime. 
He out-Herods Herod. His rivals appear almost saintly in 
the comparison. To drive back the king of Naples, who had 
invaded his patrimony—for the temporal ower of the Popes 


was as much their curse then as it is to-day—he launched a 


Bull of crusade against him. He invited all christendom with 
sword and buckler to crush him as an infidel and a reprobate. 
The reward of their service was to be found in the freely 
offered indulgences and the pardon of their sins. The crusade 
was proclaimed at Prague. Boxes were placed at the church 
doors to receive the contributions of the faithful, and furnish 
the means for carrying on the Holy war. 

This was too much for Huss silently to endure. He chal- 
lenges the humanity as well as Christianity of the Bull. He 
exposes its iniquity in unsparing terms. Prayers and tears 
he maintains with Ambrose—are the arms of a bishop. This 
was a bold step on the part of Huss. It was doubtful whether 
the king ee sustain him. For a time indeed he hesitated, 
but Rome held not back one moment out of regard for the 
man who had committed, in her vocabulary, the unpardona- 
ble sin ; the sin against her avarice. Huss was ex-communi- 
cated ; but it did not shake his firmness. His enemies cannot 
force him from Prague, but he chooses to withdraw, and in 
villages and knightly castles, by the roadside and on their 
mountains, he goes forth, as an itinerant, writing still to his 
friends at Prague, giving them counsel, and sustaining their 
spirits, but glorying in his Master’s example of preaching in 
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the open fields, and stirring the hearts of thousands by his 
thrilling words. 

Meanwhile he has appealed from the pope,“ill-informed,” to 
Jesus Christ, the great and final judge ; but when a General 
Council has been resolved upon, he decided to appear before 
it, and vindicate his innocence. Returning to Prague, he 
readily secures testimonials to his orthodoxy; and fortified by 
the king’s safe conduct, and also by the emperor’s, which met 
him on the way, he set out for Constance, (Oct. 1414) where 
the great council is to meet. Two brave knights accom- 
pany him ; and his journey, even in Germany, where he had 
anticipated hostility, is almost an ovation. For a month he 
is left unmolested at Constance, but his Bohemian enemies 
are already on the ground and are plotting his ruin. He is 
summoned before the pope and cardinals, and in contempt of 
his safe conduct is thrown into prison. Here for seven long 
weary months, he endures a daily martyrdom, his health 
giving way, his life repeatedly endangered, and suffering ex- 
cruciating pain from the attacks of disease. 

It is during this period of harsh as well as unjust impris- 
onment, we learn to admire him most. His letters, written 
from his prison-cell to his friends in Bohemia, are fragrant 
with the spirit of the confessor, and the heroism of the mar- 
tyr. There is not a line which we could wish to blot. Even 
where he condescends to tell us of his dreams, or to speak of 
the degrading sentence inflicted by the council upon the 
pope by whom he had been excommunicated, we sympathize 
with him, and feel that he would have been more than human 
if some moments of mortal weakness had not been blended 
with the martyr’s firmness. Since apostolic days, it is doubt- 
ful whether there has been a Patmos more sacred than Huss’ 
pees or a closet that has witnessed more earnest and 
ervent wrestlings with God. In his parting counsels to his 
friends, there is no trace of selfish or worldly passion. His 
great anxiety for himself is, that he may not be left, by an 
unworthy weakness, to dishonor the cause for which he had 
lived and suffered, and for which he is willing to die. There 
is no faltering ; there is no bravado. If only the privilege of 
an audience i secured before the council, there is a com- 
parative indifference to the issue. The eloquence of the 
orator—and Huss was a master of eloquence ; the palm in 
controversy —and against his opponents he was, we are 
told, a Milton against Salmasius; the honors of learning— 
and he was an accomplished scholar,—are all lost in our con- 
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templation of the brave reformer, calmly waiting to set the 
seal of martyrdom to the doctrines he had taught. 

His trial was a cruel farce. The very forms of justice were 
outraged. Luther has not inappropriately described the 
council as an assembly of wild beasts “bristling with rage.” 
It was repeatedly in vain that Huss attempted to make him- 
self heard. His voice was drowned in the vociferations of a 
stolid and mitred mob. He had been solemnly assured of an 
audience ; but the promise in all but the form was violated. 
Weak, worn and exhausted, debilitated by disease and long 
imprisonment, Huss yet sustained himself manfully. He de- 
clared that he would speak if he could be heard. But few 
wished to hear what he had to say. 

The doctrines which he was charged with holding, were 
such as bore directly against the Papal theory of the church ; 
yet many of them were little divergent from sentiments which 
Clemengis and Gerson boldly avowed. Indeed the latter de- 
clared, and was reprehended for declaring, that if Huss had 
been properly defended, he would never have been con- 
demned. But his great heresy—for on other points he was 
in the main a Jansenist—was his appeal to the Word of God 
as authoritative, above any decisions of doctors or councils. 
Adhering firmly to this point, his fate was sealed ; his death 

_ became a logical necessity. 

We have not space to dwell upon the incidents of the closing 
scene, the sentence, the degradation from the priesthood, the 
marshalled procession, the bonfire of Huss’ books that met 
his eye on the way to the stake, his farewell words, demeanor 
and prayerfulness. It is sufficient to say that, to the last, he 
acted worthy of himself and of the cause for which he suffer- 
ed. It is a thrilling story. 

Huss was indeed a model reformer. His character was one 
of singular purity and excellence. Not even his enemies 
could bring any charge against him except for heresy. 
Scholarly in all his tastes, yet eminently practical ; mild in 
temper, yet firm in principle ; a keen and masterly controver- 
sialist, and yet caring only for the truth ; a courtier, and yet 
a popular leader and idol of the people, and a Christian 
pastor of apostolic fervor and fidelity ; not rash or impulsivé, 
but fearless, and intimidated by no array of opposition; shrink- 
ing from censure and from suffering, and yet willing to have 
his name cast out as evil among men, and going to the 
stake with a joyful heart, for the Master’s asm. he was 
preeminently fitted for the work given him to do; and 
nobly did he do it. Not only was he a reformer before the 
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Reformation, but a Calvinist also in doctrine, before Calvin. 
Before we dismiss this part of the work before us, we give 
a specimen of the author's style and method of treating his 
subject. By one of those retributions which sometimes over- 
take the guilty even in this life, Huss was not to leave his 
prison at Gottlieben until his bitterest enemy and leading 
antagonist, John XXIII., deposed from the Papacy by the 
same council which condemned the reformer, was confined in 
the same walls. With assumed contrition and humility he re- 
ceived his deposition. But the holy fathers responded by 
resolving on increasing the rigor of his imprisonment. 


‘On the third day of June, therefore, he was removed by their 
order from Ratolfcell to Gottlieben, occupying a cell in the same prison 
where Huss was confined. It is doubtful whether the two men met. It 
is enough that they now found themselves in this strange juxtaposition. 
The last time that they had stood face to face, the proud, tyrannical, 
and hypocritical pontiff had seemed to occupy a position superior to any 
earthly tribunal. Soon his selfish policy marked Huss as a scapegoat 
for his own sin. Denied the luxury of exulting over his victim, he 
spread his complaint of the Emperor over Europe, and howled forth his 
rage that the policy rather than the justice of Sigismund had snatched 
the victim from his tiger claws. Now the tiger himself was caged, and 
Huss might, if he had chosen, have enjoyed the disgrace of his foe. 
His own turn for exultation had come. But he chose rather to see in 
this event the demonstration of the futility of his own excommunication, 
a demonstration which was not to lose its effect upon the Bohemian 
nation. 

Moralists might discover an important lesson in the contrast pre- 
sented by these two men confined in the same fortress. One was the 
coward tyrant of Christendom, taking counsel of his fears, and adopting 
in regard to himself language, if true, as degrading as it was submis- 
sive. The other, weak and exposed as he was to the inveterate malice 
of his foes, had no terms to offer but those of submission to the su- 
premacy of truth alone,—a supremacy which his foes also must finally 
acknowledge. One had alienated all the friends he ever had. The 
other had not only bound his former friends closer to him by his stead- 
fast integrity, but had won the hearts of his jailors to sympathy, com- 
passion, and admiration. There, in one cell, might be seen the ex- 
pontiff, on whose head rested a weight of crime that could scarce have 
found its parallel in the lives of the Herods and the Neros—crushed by 
infamy as well as by chains—a winning supplicant, cringing to lick the 
hand that inflicted his blows—stripped of all his honors, and his name 
made the by-word of reproach. Here, in another, was the victim of 
bigoted and jealous malice, and yet, with an integrity and purity of 
character on which his bitterest enemies could not fix a stain, awaiting 
in the calm consciousness of his innocence the assaults of calumny— 
sustained by strength and grace imparted from above—turning his 
prison-cell into a Bethel, and with faith in God exultant in every pros- 
pect, whether of acquittal or of death. One of these prisoners humbles 
himself before men ; the other before God only. One represents Barab- 
bas ; the other, in his patient endurance of injustice, calumny, and 
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scorn, reminds us of the example of his divine Master.’’—Vol. I. pp. 
536, 537. 


The execution of Huss filled Bohemia with mingled grief 
and indignation ; but the council demanded yet another vic- 
tim. A few weeks before the death of Huss, his intimate 
friend, Jerome of Prague, had hastened to Constance, to seek 
his release. He soon found, however, that he was onl 
thrusting his own head into the lion’s mouth, and by the | 
vice of the Bohemians at Constance, he turned and fled. 
But on his return, and ere yet he had reached a safe place, 
his indignation mastered his discretion. He gave utter- 
ance to his convictions, and in the warm impulsiveness of his 
nature, called the council a synagogue of Satan. The words 
excited suspicion. He was arrested, and sent back in 
chains to the council. After a brief and insulting examina- 
tion, he was thrown into prison, and with the fate of Huss 
before him, and in prospect of his own doom, was kept there 
for months. His resolution at length gave way, and he con- 
sented to recant. The terrors of the stake appalled him. 
Brave as he was, “the cruel torture of the fire,” forced him 
to violate his conscience. But nobly did he retrieve his char- 
acter. 


The sincerity of his* recantation was suspected ‘ the 


council, and, accordingly, new accusations were framed 
against him, and he was arraigned for trial. This it was, 
probably, in connection with his compunctions of conscience, 
that brought him to himself, and nerved his spirit to defy 
the wrath of the council and court—the martyr’s crown. His 
trial before the council, forms one of the most interesting 
portions of these volumns. 

Judged of by the scattered fragments which have been 

reserved of it, and by the extraordinary impression which 
it produced on those who heard it, taking the testimony of 
eye-witnesses, his defense, when allowed full liberty of speech, 
in a public audience, will rank among the most able and 
sublime efforts of the human mind in circumstances of sim- 
ilar perplexity and trial. He had been tried by the council 
on an indictment numbering over one hundred items, and de- 
clared guilty of heresy. He knew what to expect. The 
flames of martyrdom flushed full in his face ; but God gave 
him a boldness which astounded his accusers and judges, and 
an eloquence and power of speech that seem almost inspired. 
The scene approaches, in moral grandeur, Paul’s magnificent 
defense before Agrippa. Let our author describe this he- 
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roic witness and martyr as he appeared on that memorable 
occasion : 


‘* Jerome was pas to improve the privilege he had so long and so 
anxiously desired. The hours of his tedious imprisonment had restored 
him to himself. Pale and worn as he was, he arose and boldly faced 
the assembly. All could see at a glance that he was master of him- 
self, and, notwithstanding his long imprisonment and suffering, of all 
his wonderful powers. The memory of his shameful and cowardly re- 
cantation had filled him with remorse, but a remorse that stung him to 
the purpose of a noble disavowal of what he now accounted his dis- 
grace. His whole appearance must have commanded respect. His 
bearing throughout betrayed neither timidity nor weakness. In the 
portrait of him, which has preserved his features for us, we read the 
restless energy and the daring promptitude of the man. Nature had 
stamped upon his face the chivalry of a heroic nature. No common 
soul — out in those large piercing eyes, and that bold high forehead, 
and those lips that seemed instinct with the eloquence they uttered. 
Men gazed upon him with admiration. He felt himself that he stood 
before the world, and was resolved, with death before him, to bear a 
noble testimony to the justice of his cause. 

‘Jerome prefaced his defence with a prayer that God would deign 
to aid him, and inspire him to speak only such words as should be fit- 
ting and consistent with the well-being and safety of his soul. He then 
besought all those present, that they would pray God, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and the whole heavenly host in his behalf, that they would so 
illuminate his mind and his understanding that he might speak nothing 
that could tend to the prejudice of his eternal welfare.’’ Vol. ii, pp. 
220, 221. 


The introduction to his speech struck the key note of his 
extended argument : 


‘*T am aware, most learned men, that many excellent men have suf- 
fered things unworthy of their virtues, borne down by false witnesses, 
condemned by unjust judges. ... If I myself should in like manner 
be condemned, I shall not be the first, nor do I believe that I shall be 
the last, to suffer. Still I have a firm hope in God, my maker, that yet, 
when this life is past, they who condemn Jerome unjustly, shall see 
him take precedence of them, and summon them to judgment. And 
then shall they be bound to answer to God and to him, and give an ac- 
count for the injustice with which he was treated at their hands. .. 
Yet, it is an odious thing that a priest should be condemned by a priest; 
and yet this has been done. It is more odious to be condemned by a 
college of priests: yet this too has taken place. But the crowning 
point of iniquity is, when this is done by a council of priests: and 
yet we have seen even this come to .”’ ‘As Jerome uttered 
these words every eye was fixed upon him. His indignant eloquence 
thrilled and anal | the assembly. Yet they did not venture to interrupt 
him. Jerome bearded the lion in his den. The wild beast quailed 
before the steady, searching gaze of conscious integrity and power.’’ 
Vol. ii, pp. 221, 223. 

‘* Poggio pronounces Jerome to have been a man of most remarkable 
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ability.* When interrupted, as he often was in his speech, by clamors, 
or persons carping at his language in a manner most provoking, he left 
not one of them unscathed. All felt his vengeance, pet 4 were put either 
to shame or silence. If murmurs arose, he paused and’ protested 
against the disturbance. He would then resume his speech, again and 
again interrupted, yet begging and beseeching them still to allow him 
liberty of speech, whom they would never hear again. All the confu- 
sion did not break him down. He retained throughout his firmness and 
self-possession. How wonderful was his memory, that never failed 
him, though for three hundred and forty days thrust in the dungeon of 
a dark and filthy prison! Yet of this grievance, which he indignantly 
complained, he said ‘ that asa brave man it did not become him to moan 
about it that he was treated with such indignity, but he was surprised 
at the inhumanity which others had shown him. In this dark prison he 
had no chance to read, nor could he even see to do it.’ I say nothin 
of his anxiety of mind by which he was harassed day after day, an 
which might well have destroyed his memory. Yet he adduced in 
his favor the authority of so many men of the highest wisdom and 
learning, so many doctors of the church whose words testified in his 
behalf, that you could not have expected more if the whole space of 
his imprisonment had been devoted in undisturbed leisure to the studies 
of wisdom. His voice was sweet, full, sonorous, impressive in its 
tones. His gesture was that of the orator, adapted, as occasion re- 
quired, either to express indignation or to excite pity, which neverthe- 
less he neither asked for, nor showed an anxiety to obtain. He stood 
before the assembly, so fearless and intrepid, not only scorning to live, 
but welcoming death, that you would have called him a second Cato. 
O man! worthy art thou to be forever remembered among men! I do 
not praise him in any respect in which he was opposed to the institu- 
tions of the church. I admire his learning, his extensive knowledge, 
his eloquence, and his skill in argument. I only fear that all nature’s 
gifts have been bestowed to work his ruin.’’ Vol. ii, pp. 235, 236. 


Jerome was carried back from the council to*his dungeon, 
to await his final sentence. The rigor of his imprisonment 
was greatly increased. His hands, his arms, and his feet 
were loaded with irons. Efforts were not wanting to save 
him. An artful attempt was made to induce him once more 
to recant. But threats and persuasions were vain. “ Un- 
counselled but by his conscience and his God, he rose 
from his fall, in the intrepidity and courage of a genuine 
martyr, blotting out, by au honest and hearty avowal of his 
error, the stain of what he thenceforth accounted his weak- 
ness and his error.” As he left the cathedral for the scene 
of execution, “ he chanted the creed in a firm voice, with eyes 
uplifted to Heaven, and a face radiant with joy.” He was 
executed on the same spot where Huss had been burned. As 
the flames kindled about him, he sang the hymn, “ Hail, Fes- 





* Maximi ingenii fuit. Mon. Hus., ii. 359. 
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tal Day,” and then in a loud voice chanted the Nicene creed. 
“When this was done, he turned and addressed the crowd in 
the German language.” ‘Beloved youth, as I have now 
chanted, so and not otherwise do I believe. This is the 
symbol of my faith. Yet for this I die, because I would not 
assent to and approve the decision of the council, and hold 
and assert with them that John Huss was holily and justly 
condemned by the council. For I knew him well, and I knew 
him as a true preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The execution of Jerome added new exasperation to the 
popular feeling in Bohemia. The nation felt bound to re- 
monstrate against the public wrong. Hundreds of bold brave 
knights, with hand on sword, stood ready to avenge the in- 
sult, when opportunity should offer. The council read the 
missives—not by any means complimentary, which reached 
them from Bohemia ; and, with what was now but a form of 
mockery, offered safe-conduct, while they cited the authors 
and subscribers of the obnoxious epistles. Not a man appear- 
ed. The citation was renewed. It was still in vain. The council 
invoked the emperor’s aid. He was not silly enough to give 
it. Nothing was left for the council but to attend to its own 
proper business, and pursue measures for the unity and refor- 
mation of the church. They secured the abdication of Gregory. 
They tried and deposed John XIII., while they cited and 
finally excommunicated Benedict XIII. The way was open 
for a new election. The hucksters of Papal simony was re- 
solved not to defer it. And now began a conflict of party 
manceuvre and intrigue which would have covered the shame- 
fulness of modern caucus with infamy. In the lowest deep, 
was found a depth still lower of bribery, corruption and con- 
spiracy. The few friends of reform struggled manfully. Into 
the ear of the council were poured, in solemn sermons 

reached before it, words more stinging and startling if possi- 

le than any that Huss had uttered. They reveal a length 
and breadth, a height and depth of depravity pervading the 
church, a degree of licentiousness, cupidity, profligacy, and 
unblushing effrontery in the clergy, a systematic simony ex- 
tending from the highest to the lowest offices of the hierarchy, 
which, had they come from any other source, would have 
seemed simply incredible. There are chapters in these 
volumes that would form as fit commentaries on Dante’s Infer- 
no, as can be found in the entire range of literature. Such a 
background as they furnish was needed in order fairly to pre- 
sent the picture of Bohemian revolt. 

The newly elected pope, Martin V., had the imprudence, if 
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not the impudence, to send his legate to Bohemia. He was 
met with derision and opprobrium, and returned quicker than 
he came. He reported that all was lost, unless the Bohemians 
were brought back by force. A crusade against them must 
be proclaimed. The pope conferred with the emperor. Their 
interests were one, for the Bohemians distributed without 
lessening the contempt they felt for both. A crusade was 
proclaimed, 

Meanwhile Bohemia had taken the alarm. A new doctrine 
had been introduced, which proved a powerful tributary to 
the cause of reform. This was simply the return to the pri- 
mative use of the cup in the sacrement. Jacabel, on whom 
the mantle of Huss seems to have fallen, first broached it. 
In his closing days, the martyr in his prison had pronounced 
in its favor. It was taken up at Prague with enthusiasm. It 
offered to the reformers a visible symbol. It typified a return 
to the pure Christianity of the apostolic age. The university 
endorsed it. The people received it as if by acclamation. 
They demanded of the king churches in which to celebrate 
the eucharist, and in default of them gathered from hundreds 
of miles in the open fields, resolved at least to enjoy freedom 
of worship. Forty thousand men gathered at Tabor. On re- 
peated occasions, peaceably they came and peaceably dispersed 
to their homes, till it was attempted to molest them. Then 
they took up arms. The opportune death of the feeble 
monarch, left the power in the hands of the popular leaders. 
Among them, Nicholas of Hussinitz, Koranda, Procopius, and 
Zisco ; the last stood preeminent. Nature had cast him ina 
hero’s mould ; and above all the men of his time he stood 
forth as the most accomplished general. A perfect master 
of strategy, with unflinching firmness of resolve, perfect cool- 
ness of judgment, a heart utterly incapable of fear, a memory 
that embalmed for vengeance the judicial murder of Huss as 
well as his own private wrongs, he flung himself into the strife 
with a desperation and valor which forbade, so far as he was 
concerned, all hope of compromise practised in the arts of 
war, and inspired a confidence which drew thousands to his 
standard. His camp at last became a city ; and Tabor 

roved the asylum to which the wronged and the outraged 
rom every quarter of the land fled for refuge. Entire free- 
dom of utterance and worship, allowed the new opinion to 
spring up to quick maturity. The Taborites soon represent- 
ed the advance wing of reform. They were no longer con- 
tent with the four articles of the Calixtines, as the adherents 
of the doctrine of the cup were called. They saw in Rome 
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simply Antichrist. They wanted no mass, no auricular con- 
fession, no holy water, no priestly robes. In their view every 
Christian was a king and a priest unto God. They would 
dispense with all the tawdry ornaments and trappings of the 
great Harlot. They would follow to the letter the simple 
teachings of the New Testament, and even the Christian 
fathers might not give law to their faith. 

Such were the men who followed the lead of Zisca, himself 
a Calixtine, at least for a time—but too sagacious not to per- 
ceive the valor which the views of the Taborites inspired. 
They were the Puritans of the age, and if Zisca was a Crom- 
well, they were his Lronsides. Into them he inspired his own 
spirit, and under his lead they shrank from no encounter, 
however desperate. 

The Calixtines had need of them. Two years (1420) after 
the close of the council the crusading army was at last 
marshalled with the emperor at its head. It numbered more 
than 100,000 men. Slowly but steadily it moved on along its 
soon desolated track, approaching Prague as a doomed city. 
It was a critical moment. The Taborite chief was summoned 
to the aid of the besieged. His brave followers, with their 
iron flails, came in conflict with the elite of the imperial army. 
It was simply trained soldiership against fanatic valor. The 
emperor was foiled. By an accident his camps were burned, 
and he withdrew humiliated from the walls of the city, which 
his father had proudly made his capital. 

Feuds between the Calixtines and Taborites broke out as 
he withdrew, which encouraged his return. With new armies, 
laboriously levied, he again assayed to reduce his revolted 
subjects, and to impose upon them at the same time the yoke 
of the Papacy. But again he w: . disappointed. The shame 
of defeat impelled him still again to renew the attempt, and 
not till his crusading armies had been successively routed or 
dispersed, did he give over his desperate enterprise. Then 
at last he proposed a compremise. He consented to treat 
with the blind Zisca ; for in the course of the war the eye of 
the hero had been pierced by an arrow, and he lost his sight. 
But at this juncture Zisca died (1424), and his successor Pro- 
copius was too wary to be caught in any diplomatic snare. 
He too proved an able general, and under his leadership the 
imperial forces, even with cardinal Julian at their head, were 
subjected to defeat. 

Bohemia had triumphed ; and her martyred heroes and re- 
formers were avenged. But the old feud between Taborite 
and Calixtine broke out afresh. Rome saw her opportunity, 
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and resolved to improve it. The council of Basle was con- 
voked, and the Bohemians were invited to attend it, that some 
compromise might be effected. They hesitated, but at length 
yielded. The use of the cup was, from policy, conceded, and 
the Calixtines were partially won back to the church. The 
Taborites in vain remonstrated and resisted. Their power 
however was broken. They were defeated in battle, and well- 
nigh crushed out. The fugitives were hunted like felons, and 
dealt with as outlaws. For more than half a century their 
record is traced in blood. With the dawn of the Lutheran 
reformation dawned for them a brighter day. They extended 
the hand of fellowship to the Wittemberg reformer, and he 
seized it with a brother’s grasp. The warlike Taborites had 
become the peaceful and peace-loving church of the United 
Brethren. The Moravian missionaries, whose fame has gone 
forth to every Christian land, are the lineal descendants of 
the brave soldiers that were marched under Zisca’s standard 
to avenge the memory of Huss. 

We have not space to trace further the cause of Protestant 
reform in Bohemia. In these volumes it is brought down to 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War. By many a bloody inci- 
dent; by many an outbreak of persecution; by many a 
heroic martyrdom, was it marked. A sad, a tragic history 
is before us, unrelieved except by the noble virtues of vic- 
tims or sufferers, and closing amid thickening gloom. But 
the lessons it teaches are for all time ; and the results have 
become tributary to the great cause of Protestant truth. 

Except so far as the two principal actors are concerned, 
we have scarcely glanced at the prominent personages of 
European celebrity that are brought to our view. But these 
volumes present an extensive and magnificent picture-gallery, 
none the less attractive, because, except in a few instances, 
there is no attempt at elaborate delineation, and the features 
of individuals are portrayed simply in their actions. Yet 
fiction itself might be challenged to invent any thing more 
varied, and yet more distinct, than the great personages that 
move before us on this stately scene. Huss and Jerome are 
of course the prominent figures, but by the convocation of 
the council, Constance is made the center to which all Euro- 
pean interests converge. Here we meet kings and princes, 
present in person or by their representatives; prelates of 
every grade, cardinals, patriarchs, arch-bishops, bishops, schol- 
ars, and learned men from the universities, masters of intrigue, 
and masters and doctors in theology. England, with alli her 
hatred of the Lollards, sends Hallam, whose bosom friend 
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Ullerston pens a pamphlet on reform, which might have been 
mistaken for one by Huss; Nutter, Dysse and others, who 
would prescribe as the most effective dose for St. Peter’s 
stomach, the submerging of three hundred prelates beneath 
the waters of the Rhine, provided they be kept there for the 
space of three days. France sends her noblest intellect in the 
person of Johu Gerson, whose mind grasped beyond others 
the great problem of his age, who wrote and preached and 
prayed with the fervor of sincerity, and whose estimate of 
the council, after he had withdrawn from Paris to die in ex- 
ile, stands on record to its lasting infamy ; and along with 
him, others who had imbibed his spirit, and shared his views. 
Poland is represented by Voladimir, the champion of views 
too liberal for his age, a man whom Sydney would have ad- 
mired, and whose arguments Locke would have loved to 
study. Even Italy had her Zabarella, ready to accept a 
measure of reform that would have been most distasteful to 
the Papacy ; while from Spain there are those whose caustic 
satires on Simony must have stung and rankled in guilty 
bosoms. 

And then we come in contact with monsters like John X XIII, 
antedating the age of the Borgias; with tyrants like the 
Duke of Burgundy, ambitious unscrupulous, blood-stained, pur- 
chasing genius with gold to prostitute it in their service ; with 
the unprincipled advocate like John Petit, declaiming regi- 
cide principles with vociferation, and reducing crime to an 
ethical system—with a Von Falkenberg, whose gifts of Bil- 
lingsgate are coupled with fitting audacity and impudence— 
with a Michael de Causis, fit tool of Pontifical malice, hound- 
ing on the persecution against Huss, with a diabolical wan- 
tonness of pleasure—with a renegade Paletz, once the bosom 
friend and room-mate of the great reformer, and while forced 
to atone for his former intimacy by an excess of zeal, bursting 
into tears as he takes his farewell of the prisoner—with a 
John de Chlum, the mirror of faithful friendship, a model 
knight, sans peur et sans reproche—a Poggio Bracciolini, sec- 
retary to seven popes, capable of appreciating the eloquence 
of Jerome’s defense and determining that he says nothing un- 
worthy of the great and good man, but professionally incapa- 
ble of knowing the real merits of the case ; a John Stokes, 
with the blunt biography of an English persecutor, and the 
dogged persistance of British pluck ; and with all these, al- 
though not present at the council, a Vincent Ferrara, the field- 
preacher of Europe, electrifying provinces and working mira- 
cles of reform by the spell of an eloquence which charmed 
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alike the scholar and the peasant—a Clemengis, the best 
Latinest and most eloquent writer of his age, embalming in 
his glowing sentences, like flies in amber, the corruption 6éf 
councils, and the profligacy of popes and prelates; and a 
Jacobel, riding the whirlwind of popular feeling, yet capable 
of directing the storm, annihilating at the same time by his 
masterly controversial skill, all the subterfuges of opponents, 
and setting forth broadly and distinctly the scope of Bohe- 
mian reform. 

If in the grand drama, with Europe for its stage, and the 
first part of the fifteenth century for its period, in which 
these personages figure as the actors, inquiry should be made 
for clowns and imbeciles ; even these are not wanting, while 
the drunken king of Bohemia, and archbishop Albic serve to 
represent the one, and the feeble irresolute Charles VI, of 
France, or the weak emperor Robert, may personate the 
other. The crafty Sigismund, grasping for himself the Im- 
sage sceptre, and striving to render the council the tool of 
iis policy ; and the daring, impious Ladislaus, of Naples, 
drawing off harmless on the point of his steel, the lightnings 
of papal fulminations—stand out distinct before us, typifying 
the principles of secular administration, and reflecting in 
their lives the spirit of the age. 

Thus, as we pass from page to page, we gaze upon the fea- 
tures hitherto veiled in mist and obscurity, and recognize in 
them our common humanity. We feel that we are passing 
through real scenes. We are brought in contact, not with 
historical shadows, but with men that live and breathe, and 
are full of the earnestness of selfish or hallowed purpose. 
But when we have surveyed them all, the eye turns again, 
fondly and admiringly to one, who fitly forms the central 
figure of the group, and who, almost alone : among them all, 
needs not blush at the verdict which history records. On 
the features of the pale, emaciated prisoner, there is a saint- 
liness of aspect, heightened by his —r We feel 
that no man of these latter ages is better fitted worthily to 
wear the martyr’s crown. The centuries as they pass, trace 
no wrinkle on his fame. With a feebler light to guide him 
than that by which the steps of later reformers have been 
directed ; separated by the dreary waste of centuries from 
any precedent that might cheer him, or sustain his confidence 
as he marches to the stake, he utters nothing which we could 
wish him to recall ; he yields to no weakness that demands 
that our admiration should be mingled with regret. A spotless 
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name, a glorious example, a crown of martyrdom—these are 
his forever. 


‘* His ashes flew 
No marble tells us whither,”’ 


but a nobler monument than that designated by the inscrip- 
tion to Sir Christopher Wren, beneath the dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral—Si_ quevis monumentum circumspice—belongs to 
John Huss. He could afford to wait four and a half centu- 
ries for a fitting biography. We have it in these imperial 
volumes. 

Fertile as the present age has been in historical works of 
the highest merit, few of them will rank above these volumes 
in those qualities which give permanent interest and value 
toa history. It is a work which reflects honor on American 
literature, and adds another name to the noble list of Amer- 
ican historians. 





Art. VII. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
By Henry B. Smira, D. D. 


Vie de Jesus, par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. Septieme edition- 
Paris, 1863. Levy freres, pp. lix, 459. 


Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the original French by 
Cuartes Epwin Wirpour. New York: Carleton, 1864. 12mo. pp. 376. 


An old Jewish proverb runs, that “The secret of man is 
the secret of the Messiah.” Man knows what he is, and is to 
be, only as he knows the Son of God. In him, the enigma 
of human destiny is resolved. And this is the testimony of 
history, as well as the pledge of revelation. For eighteen 
hundred years, millions of living and believing hearts have 
hailed Jesus of Nazareth, as the head and Redeemer of the 
race, the incarnation of divinity. Ancient history converged 
to his cross ; modern history oe received from him its or- 
ganizing law. In him, human thought, too, has found the 
solution of the problem of human life, the disclosure of the 
divine theodicy, the reconciliation between God and man, the 
center of the whole drama of history, even to its consumma- 
tion in a kingdom which shall know no sin, and have no end. 
The facts of Christ’s life, testimony, death, resurrection, as- 
cension, and regal dominion, are the substance of the faith of 
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the church ; without them Christianity itself has no vital 
power or independent being. 

This historic supremacy of Jesus is inconvertible. It is as 
real as religious life and faith. Christ can no more be ex- 
pelled from the course of history than the sun from the cir- 
cle of the sky. Scepticism about Christ is also scepticism 
about history itself; unbelief in him is unbelief in the con- 
trolling ideas by which men have been inspired, and in the 
chief objects for which men have hitherto lived. And such 
is the mysterious fascination which still issues from his tran- 
scendent person, that even the incredulous are drawn to him 
against their very will. He has power over them. To take 
the veil from his form is dimly felt to be like taking the veil 
from the master of our fate,and reading the profoundest mean- 
ing of our earthly life. Here is the urn of destiny ; and that 
urn holds no dead ashes. His power over men is still the 
= of a living personality. To every thoughtful mind, 

elieving or unbelieving, he is the ideal of humanity, the Son 
of Man, and, as no other, the very ‘Son of God. The vehe- 
mence with which his claims are denied implies a covert ap- 
prehension that they may still be real. Where faith is lost, 
reverence is cherished. Not to bow before his matchless 
worth is to be faithless to humanity, if not to divinity itself. 
His influence is the marvel of history. 

This, to say the least, is a wonderful spectacle, and puzzling 
to the sceptic. All the logic, the criticism, and the philoso- 
phy of naturalism, and of pantheism, cannot suppress this 
spontaneous homage to the unrivalled spiritual excellence 
of Him, who is supernaturalism itself in the midst of human 
history. And the problem infidelity has to solve is this: 
How can the recorded facts, attesting his character and 
work, be explained, or explained away, and still leave room 
for reverence ? Not in the miracles alone, but in the whole 
life of Jesus, supernaturalism has its stronghold. Here, and 
here alone, all is to be won, or all lost. If Christ’s whole 
life can be interpreted on the basis of naturalism, and he 
still remain the moral hero of humanity; if such faith in 
him can be retained while prophecy and miracle are an- 
nulled, then the battle of infidelity is substantially gained. 
Can the Life of Jesus be reconstructed, so as to wear even 
the semblance of reality, while all that is marvellous and 
superhuman is eliminated from it? May we believe that he 
introduced “the eternal religion of humanity,” that he is 
worthy of the love of all pure and aspiring souls, that he 
himself is the holiest and best of earth’s sons—while deny- 

9 
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ing that he was more than man, and while also asserting that 
the whole of history proceeds according to fixed natural 
laws, and that there is no interposition of a divine will and 
wisdom in the midst of the affairs of men? To do this is 
the object of Renan’s Life of Jesus. And as each country 
of Europe has its ideal of woman, which it depicts as the 
glorified Madonna, so each representative critic will imper- 
sonate in the character of Jesus his own ideal of humanity. 
In this new apocryphal gospel we have this ideal delineated 
by a poetic pantheism, of the French type. 

And what is here at stake, let us recollect, is not the bare 
criticism of ancient documents, lighting up obscure and 
insignificant facts of a long-buried past ; not the deciphering 
of parchments to unveil forgotten men, for whom we have 
no fiving sympathy ; not the rectification of dates or events, 
affecting only the secular fortunes of the race; but, upon 
the criticism of the records of our faith, hangs the whole 

uestion between naturalism and supernaturalism—whether 

od has appeared incarnate in history ; whether faith be 
fact or fancy, truth or myth; whether there is an assured 
economy of redemption ; whether the problems of human 
destiny are still an unsolved riddle, or have been definitely 
resolved. Are all our annals those of time and man alone, 
or have we a testament of the divine will? It is a question 
about facts and faith, which still inspire the human race 
with living energy, and which cannot be obliterated without 
drawing darkness over the heavens and the earth. So that 
all the special pleading, by which Renan and Strauss claim 
that we are to deal with the Gospels as we do with Homer, 
Herodotus, and Livy, misrepresents the whole state of the 
case. Indifference lowe is nascent unbelief. The whole of 
early Greek and Roman history might be rewritten and 
affect no vital interest. But the facts about the life of 
Christ are of eternal moment ; the whole relation of God to 
man is involved ; the whole question between faith and un- 
belief. Here it is to be decided, whether man has had any 
illumination from above to light up the dim and perilous way 
of life. 

Such being the issue, infidelity will put forth all its art 
and strength in beleaguering the citadel of our faith. By 
universal conviction and concession this is found in the life 
and character of Jesus. And the influence of Renan’s work 
is, doubtless, to be attributed in part to the instinctive 
eagerness with which we watch the progress of a decisive 
battle in a great cause. The most learned of French 
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orientalists, the most polished of French critics, the ac- 
knowledged master of a fluent and penetrating style, ingeni- 
ous and original in combinations, he essays to reconstruct 
the biography of Jesus on purely naturalistic principles. 
His immediate success in France is doubtless to be ascribed, 
not only to the grace and brilliancy of his descriptions, but 
also to the low estate of Biblical criticism in that country. 
The replies to it thus far, with the single exception of an 
article by DePressensé, have been deplorably unavuiling, 
strong chiefly in anathemas. The learned public was taken at 
unawares. All that the recent French literature can exhibit 
upon this subject, is a translation of Strauss by the academi- 
cian Littré, an essay on Matthew by Reéville, articles by 
Scherer and others in the Strasburg Review of Theology, 
and two recent volumes by d’Eichthal on the first Three 
Gospels ; and all these are the products of a negative criti- 
cism, without any rejoinders. The apathy of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, except in denunciation, proves them unfit 
to meet such a want. Men are unprepared to meet the dif- 
ficulties, which Renan urges with such oracular confidence ; 
and he is very careful not to give any hint of the replies 
that have been made to the positions he assumes as incon- 


trovertible. He professes to extract fact from legend, 
and to have presented, as never before, a — biography 
H 


of the real Jesus of Nazareth, dissipating the halo of pro- 
phecy, and the nimbus of divinity, and the fiction of the 
supernatural—leaving only the sacred aureole that encircles 
all genius. His life is described in its earlier scenes as an 
idyl—in its issue as a dark tragedy, succeeded by a divine 
worship. It is, in fact, a romance, of which Jesus is the 
hero—and a romance impossible to all, except French taste 
and art, heightened by scenic effects, and exciting surprise 
at every step by its novel and fictitious associations and 
combinations. It is an ingenious parody, a brilliant carica- 
ture of the life of the Son of Man, as given in the pam. 
Denying the supernatural element in Christ, and exalting 
the natural to the height of the most impassioned eulogy, 
it gives an impossible character—in fact a dual Jesus, with 
the conflicting elements and traits unreconciled. It shows 
the utter impossibility of constructing the life of Christ in 
its integrity, denying the supernatural, and leaving the 
natural intact ; for the supernatural is not the costume of 
Jesus, in which he was arrayed as in the fashion of his 
times; but it is his life, it is Himself. Deny him this, 
and, like a phantom, he vanishes from the stage of history. 


. 
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Before proceeding to the work itself, we add a few words 
respecting the author. Joseph Ernest Renan, born at Tre- 
guier, Brittany, Feb. 27, 1823, was trained for the priesthood 
in the Seminary of St. Sulpice, studying three years at Issp, 
and two in the great Seminary at Paris. Soon estranged 
from the Roman Catholic church, he devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of the oriental languages. In 1847 he 
gained a vo prize for an essay, expanded into a history, 
of the Semitic Languages, (now in its fifth edition,) following 
methods of German scholarship. Another essay on the study 
of Greek in the Middle Ages was crowned by the Institute, of 
which he became a member in 1856, succeeding Augustin 
Thierry in the Academy of Inscription. His work on the 
Origin of Language is largely used by Ferrar in his volume 
on that subject. A literary mission to Italy furnished him 
with the materials for a learned historical essay or Averroes. 
His translations of Job, and the Song of Songs, deal with 
these books as literary compositions. By a dissertation in 
the Academy, 1859,on Primitive Monotheism as peculiar to the 
Semitic race, he provoked a lively discussion. His contribu- 
tions to literary periodicals have been collected in two 
volumes of Moral Essays, and studies in the History of Re- 


ligion. In 1869, under an a commission, he explored 


Tyre, Sidon, Mt. Lebanon. and other localities of Syria ; and 
here too, he sketched the outline of his life of Jesus : “ I had 
before my eyes a Fifth Gospel, torn but still legible, and 
thenceforth, throughout the recitals of Matthew and Mark, 
in place of an abstract being, who one might say never exist- 
ed, I saw an admirable human form, living and moving.” 
After his return from his Phoenician researches, he was ap- 
 taag Professor of Hebrew in the College of France, but 

is introductory lecture avowing his belief that Jesus was 
only a man, “a victim to his idea, and rendered divine by his 
death,” aroused such vehement opposition, that the course 
was interdicted. The full plan of his projected work on the 
“ Origin of Christianity,” embraces four volumes, to the era of 
Constantine. This Life of Jesus is the first book. 

To appreciate aright the construction and criticism of such 
a volume, we need to know something of the speculative 
principles of the author, since these determine his particular 
statements, and throw light on all the outlines. This is 
particularly necessary in the case of a writer, who is often so 

oetic and nebulous, just where we want definiteness. We 
ook out for the solid earth, and find ourselves floating in a 
sparkling cloud. This volume presupposes all the principles 
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that underlie and shape it, and does not prove any one of 

them. Sometimes there is a conscious reserve, even when 

the tone is most oracular, as if the priest were willing to hide 

the penetralia with a veil of mystery. He is, in fact, much 

less explicit here than in some of his previous essays. The 

work is essentially a criticism of religion, as well as a biog- 

raphy. Is the author a Christian, or a deist, or a pantheist ?® 
Sometimes he seems to imply, that he holds the same gen- 

eral views about God and his relation to the world that Jesus 

proclaimed. Is this really so? 

In his famous letter on the Chair of Hebrew (p. 24), he 
says: “The course of humanity is the direct resultant of the 
liberty which is in man, and of that fatality we call nature. 
There is no free being, superior to man, to whom we can at- 
tribute an appreciable part in the moral guidance, any more 
than in the material management of the universe.” That is, 
there is no Providence in history. In the same letter, he 
writes : “ We feel ourselves to be in mysterious affinity with 
our Father, the abyss.” And yet he eulogises the religion of 
Jesus, as “the religion of the race”; the simplest utterance 
of that religion is in the words ; Our Father—and this is his 
frightful parody. In the Revue des deux Mondes (1860, p. 
374,) he avows further ; “ As to myself, I think there is not in 
the universe an intelligence superior to that of man.” Of 
course, then, it is impossible for him to find in Jesus the mani- 
festation of such a superior intelligence ; Jesus cannot be to 
him anything more than man, since all that is superhuman is 
zero. In the light of such an avowal, too, what shall we say 
again of his assertion, “ that Jesus had the highest conscious- 
ness of God, that has been in the bosom of humanity.” 
Did his consciousness teach him that his Father was not 
superhuman? Renan’s praise of Christ may be a lure to the 
unwary ; but it can el confirm his oft-repeated vaunting 
of the delicacy and conscientiousness of modern seience, as 
contrasted with the oriental vagueness about moral distinc- 
tions. ——_ his volume bore on its title-page either of 
those two phrases: “ My Father the abyss”: or “There is not 
in the universe an intelligence superior to that of man.” 
They are not on the title-page, where they ought to be ; but 
they are the soul of the book, its deadly poison. They are 
the postulates of his pantheistic pilosophy. And not only 
are dex his postulates ; they are also simply assumed. He 
no where attempts to prove or vindicate them. He takes 
them for granted as the result of modern thought. He reasons 
from them, as other men do from intuitive truths. He be- 
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lieves in “ positive science,” and will admit no fact unless es- 
tablished ; and yet he assumes that there is no personal deity, 
and on this assumption he writes a Fifth Gospel on the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. To reckon it even among the apocryphal 
Gospels is to give it too high a place, for the authors of those 
legends still believed in God. 
» This denial of a supermundane intelligence, the position, 
as he elsewhere phrases it, that “the imfinite exists only 
when clothed with finite forms,” that “the absolute outside 
of humanity is a mere abstraction,” that “ it becomes a reality 
only in humanity,” is, for the most part, carefully obscured in 
the Life of Jesus. The author asks, in one passage (p. 73), 
whether the men who have had the highest kuowledge of 
God, “have been deists or pantheists? Such a question,” is 
the response, “has nosense. The physical and metaphysical 
proofs of the existence of God would have left them indiffer- 
ent. They felt the divine in themselves.” This pantheistic 
tendency is more distinct in his Ktudes on Feuerbach, (p. 418) ; 
“God is, and all the rest but seems to be.” “God, Provi- 
dence, and immortality are so many good old words, perhaps 
a little tiresome, which philosophy will interpret in senses 
more and more refined, but which it never can replace with 
advantage.” God “is the category of the ideal,” as “space 
and time are the categories of bodies.” Concerning immor- 
tality, he says, “the soul is immortal, in that it believes in 
immortal things.” The human race, after unnumbered ages, 
“may arrive at the absolute consciousness of the universe, 
and, in that consciousness, at the awakening of all that has 
lived.” This is rather the verbiage of a pantheistic ambigu- 
ity, thau the light and immortality brought to light in the 
gospel. 
Of course, the supernatural and miraculous are denied. 
That is his Htudes (p. 205): “Not from any one mode of ar- 
ument, but from the totality of modern science, comes this 
immense result, that there is no supernatural.” “ All law is 
simply the law of nature, whether physical or moral.” So 
convinced is he of this dogma, that in the Preface to the 
same volume (p. 11), he coolly remarks: “The fundamental 
question on which religious discussion turns, the question of 
the fact of a revelation and of the supernatural, J never touch 
upon ... because the discussion of such a subject is not sci- 
entific, or rather, because science, in its independence, suppo- 
ses it to be previously resolved.” He cannot be a “ contro- 
versialist or polemic ;” he has “no taste or aptitude for such 
work.” “The essence of criticism is in the negation of the 
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supernatural.” But when did science learn to assume the 
whole question in debate, and criticism, to assert and not prove 
its principles? What value has such science ; what author- 
ity has such criticism? Positive science allows no magiste- 
rial dictation. This lofty tone of superiority may impose 
upon the credulous, and be hailed with delight by the anti- 
supernaturalists ; but it also betrays a conscious weakness, at 
least, an unwillingness to grapple with the high questions in 
debate. Such oracles, contradicting the voice of humanity, 
denying the essential elements of all religious faith, may make 
a sensation by their audacity, but can produce no rational 
conviction. They appeal to a baseless prejudice as really as 
the visionary and the fanatic. 

In the Preface of his Life of Jesus, M. Renan returns to 
the topic, with the assertion, that “in the name of uniform 
experience we banish miracle from history.” “ We maintain 
as a principle of historical criticism, that a supernatural nar- 
rative cannot, as such, be admitted ; that it always implies 
credulity or imposture ; and that it is the duty of the histo- 
rian to interpret it, and to seek out what part it contains of 
truth and tin of error.” <A miracle, he claims, has never 
been proved ; the tests of modern science have never been 
applied. But what would tests avail with a man, who, like 
Renan, denies ‘any intelligence superior to that of aman.’ He 
could not be convinced, even though one should rise from the 
dead, without abandoning this hypothesis. He might see a 
prodigy ; but he never could recognize a miracle—a work of 
divine power, introducing, for a moral end, phenomena coun- 
teracting and surpassing the mere laws of nature. If God 
be a conscious, personal intelligence, he may thus intervene ; 
if man’s moral wants demand such a revelation, the interven- 
tion becomes probable as well as possible. If the super- 
human work is performed by one in whose testimony we can 
confide, it becomes credible. It does not violate the law of 
causality ; it only interrupts for a wise end the mere natural 
sequence of phenomena. It is nature, used by divine will 
and intelligence, to promote a moral end. The alleged uni- 
formity of experience against the miraculous virtually as- 
sumes the point in debate. Natural sequences are not in- 
violable. A personal will violates some of them every day. 
An absolute will may violate all of them, and not contradict 
any rational truth. The uniformity of nature is not an abso- 
lute truth ; it is not a primal dictum of reason. The abso- 
lute truth is that of causality; and the law of causality 
is not violated in a miracle. A new cause introduces new 
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effects. And as to the miracles of the Gospels, we have, in 
the testimony of Christ and the apostles, a higher authority 
than that of any possible congress df savans, judging by the 
eye of sense. If Christ can be believed, the supernatural 
has appeared in history. Which is more credible, the affirma- 
tion of Christ, or the denial of Renan? We know this is not 
a scientific question ; but all that Renan gives us on this 
point is an improved negative. And this immense assump- 
tion is not only the basis, but also the constructive idea, of 
his reconstruction of the Life of Jesus. 

From the underlying principles, we pass to the sources of 
the work. Here again the author spares himself much trou- 
ble, and the reader much fatigue, by telling us that his plan 
forbids any long dissertations on contested points. He as- 
sumes as proved all the contradictions and imaccuracies he 
pleases, and never considers the counter testimony. Autho- 
rities are cited in the notes ; though we are often quite at a 
loss to trace the connection between the text and the evi- 
dence.* Even where no miracle is involved he sometimes 
“feels” that the narratives are “legendary,” as e. g. in Christ’s 
weeping over Jerusalem, and the account of the penitent 
thief, No principles of criticism are stated ; it is subjective 
like and diclike, a “gentle solicitation,” as he says, of texts 
ill they are accommodated to his use. In what he receives 
and what he rejects, he is as arbitrary and fickle as a despot. 
Of strictly critical apparatus, as scholars understood it, 
there is scant use. Strauss, Réville, Nicolas, the Revue de 
Theologie, are referred to in a general way. Strauss is his 
master as to results, though not in theory ; but Strauss is a 
critic, and Renan is only a literary dilettante, in comparison. 
Of the prolific literature of Germany on the subject, for the 
last thirty years, he takes no notice. Neander, Lange, 
Ebrard, Hase, Wieseler, Ewald, and Baur with his school, are 
not named. He seems unconscious that replies have been 
even attempted to some of his most significant conclusions. 

In his Etudes he distinguishes between his general view 
of the Gospels, and the theories of some recent critics. The 
old sithiadiien. he affirms, was too dry, too negative in its re- 
sults, deficient in — sentiment, and illogical in accepting 
some supernatural narratives and rejecting others. Strauss, 





* E.g. Luke “exaggerates the marvellous,” iv, 14; he “is totally ignorant 
of Hebrew,” i. 31; he is “a democrat and Ebionite,” as isseen in the parable 
of Lazarus! In another place (p. xlv.,) he is sure that some of Luke’s recitals 
are “ invented.” 
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with all his energetic distructiveness, writes too much under 
the influence of “ theological ideas,” and has not full freedom 
of historical criticism. His Hegelism idealism, too, is dis- 
pleasing, if not unintelligible to the French critic. But_ this 
idealism gave to Strauss a clearly defined scheme as the basis 
of his detailed criticism ; Renan does not feel the need of 
this. In point of learning, intellect, and consistency, the 
Teutonic work is immeasurably superior to the light and airy 
French romance. The Gospels that have borne the brunt of 
the catapult, need not shrink from the flight of the arrow. 
Strauss’s mythological process, Renan concedes, does too much 
violence to facts, leaves too little substance to the Gospels, 
and puts their origin too late—in the middle and last part of the 
second century. Renan believes that they were all composed 
in the first century, and that they contain “ legends” rather 
than “myths ;” they are legendary biographies, like the lives of 
Francis d’ Assisi, and other medieval saints. “The evangelical” 
ideal was the result of a transfiguration and notof a creation. 
He, of course, rejects the arbitrary position of B. Bauer, 
that they are intentional fabrications. But it is singular, 
that he does not even seem to be aware of the peculiar char- 
acter assigned to these documents by the school of Tiibingen, 
which regards them as literary productions, written in the 
post-apostolic period, and representing great tendencies, par- 
ties and conflicts. Baur and his followers have wrought out 
this theory more elaborately, and with a greater degree of 
learning and criticism, than have been expended on any other 
infidel hypothesis. Yet there are no indications that Renan 
has any conception of such a historical and critical method. 
And, indeed, his whole view of Jesus and his work is radi- 
cally different from that of either Strauss or Baur. Strauss 
resolves the supernatual into myths ; Baur considers the nar- 
rations as representing ideas and living contests; both 
bring down the dates of the written documents at least a 
century later than Christ ; both work out in consistency the 
partheistic theory on which they proceed ; and both thus 
try to avoid the necessity of supposing that Christ and the 
apostles were deceivers or self-deceived. But Renan allows 
the substance of the Gospels to have the character of con- 
temporaneous authorship and testimony ; and so brings him- 
self into direct contradiction with the authority of the founder 
of Christianity. Representing Christ, too, as the ideal of the 
race, he is obliged to attempt the difficult task of reconcili 

his moral preeminence with his belief in miracles, which 
“always imply imposture or fraud.” He adopts the pan- 
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theistic scheme of the German critics, and denies that the- 
ory of the origin and growth of Christianity, which is alone 
consistent with the scheme. On critical and philosophical 
grounds, his position is illogical and untenable. 

Five sources of the Life of Jesus are enumerated—the 
Four Gospels, the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, Philo, 
Josephus, and the Talmud. Philo he calls the “older 
brother” of Jesus, although he denies that those words of 
John, which most nearly resemble the Philonic speculations, 
contain the authentic teachings of Christ; nor does he 
‘make any account of the great difference between the im- 

ersonal Logos of Philo and the living Word of John. The 

almud furnishes occasional illustrations; most of them, 
however, must have been of later origin (since Renan puts 
the reduction of the Talmud between A. D. 200-500); and 
his attempt to make out a connection between the words of 
Jesus and the teachings of Hillel, lacks all historic confirma- 
tion. Still more imaginative is the suggestion of his rela- 
tion to Parsism. Among the Old Testament Apocryphal 
books he ranks the prophecies of Daniel, in defiance of the 
whole Jewish tradition ; and these books themselves proba- 
bly fall within the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

The decisive documents are of course the Four Gospels. 
And here, whatever be Renan’s inconsistencies, it is worthy 
of note that ke finds himself compelled, by undeniable his- 
torical testimony, to assign all these palmary records to 
the first century, and to view them as containing substan- 
tially the words, testimony, and authority of Jesus and his 
immediate disciples. This is a concession of high moment ; 
and the more valuable, as it is adverse to his special theory 
with its inferences. Luke is a compilation, carefully 
studied, written soon after the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
(see xxi, 9, 20, 24, 28, 32, ch. xvii, 36); the same author 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles. Matthew and Mark have 
not as marked an individuality, yet they were certainly 
written before Luke. They grew up in this wise. Mat- 
thew (as Papias testifies) gathered the sayings of Jesus, and 
Mark, facts and anecdotes. “These little books were sent 
round, and every body transcribed on the margin of his copy 
the words and parables which he elsewhere found, and 
which touched his feelings. The most beautiful thing in 
the world thus proceeded from an obscure and wholly popu- 
lar elaboration.” And it is with such a free and easy story 
that the French critic disposes of the elaborate investiga- 
tion of the best critics and scholars about the origin of the 
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Gospels. Nothing can be more simple ; a child might have 
thought of it. Is the highest criticism satisfied with such a 
childlike theory? There is no ground for it in any tradition, 
and it is —— to the waltaigh unanimous verdict of 
scholars, believing and unbelieving, who find a plan and order 
running through these “ booklets.” 

As to the fourth Gospel, Renan admits on the whole 
its authenticity—perhaps it is from the “ Presbyter John” 
—yet alleges that the character of Jesus is retouched 
and reconstructed, and his discourses remodeled, as Plato 
reports Socrates. It is a “ bizarre” Gospel, containing 
some precious documents and facts that could have come 
only from an eye-witness, and stated much more accu- 
rately than in the other Gospels, but where “ accord- 
ing to us,” “the character of Jesus is in many particu- 
lars falsified.” It was written after the others, eal 
in these John was not made prominent enough ; and con- 
tains “indications which put us on our guard against the 
good faith of the narrator ;” “the interpolations of an ardent 
sectary,” “abstract metaphysics,” &c. It betrays rivalry 
with Peter, “and a particular hatred to Judas.” Of the 
discourses here reported, Renan assures us, with his self- 
possessed divination, that they are often “ pretentious, tire- 
some, badly-written tirades,” stuffed with “the aridities of 
metaphysics,’ “shades of abstract dogmas,” “ perpetual 
argumentations due to the phantasy of the artist.” Even 
in the unmatched intercessory prayer of John xvii, he finds 
“factitious processes, and the gloss of rhetoric.” In such 
terms does he discourse of those effulgent and gracious 
words, the light and comfort of the church, the wonder and 
study of the most elevated and spiritual minds of all times. 
This certainly illustrates his own competency as a critic of 
spiritual things ; they are to him nebulous and mystical. 
All that is not to be measured by naturalism is banished to 
the shades of fiction. He assumes such insight as to be 
able to say, “that the real words of Jesus reveal them- 
selves as soon as they are touched ; we feel their vibrations 
in this chaos of unequal traditions.” And so he assures 
us, that these mystical opinions came not from Jesus, but 
from the syncretism and Gnosticism of Asia Minor, which 
affected the opinions of the narrator. There is an “ abso- 
lute contradiction” between these discourses and those 
reported in the other Gospels. But yet M. Renan considers 
the sixth of John, as mysterious as any, to be in the main a 
true report ; and elsewhere says that Jesus had no proper 
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sense, especially in the latter part of his life, of his own 
“proper individuality,” and personal distinction from the 
Father. That is,he uses the most elevated statements of 
the Johannine discourses, in an exaggerated representation, 
while declaring that they are not authentic. He dimly feels 
that the full character of Jesus cannot be drawn, excepting 
by the aid of these sublime words. The alleged contradic- 
tion vanishes even in his own representations. 

In these results as to the general nature of the Gospels, 
especially the fragmentary and purposeless character of 
Matthew and Mark, Renan is in ronhlict not only with the 
uniform tradition of the church, but also with the best 
established results of modern criticism, both orthodox and 
unbelieving. Eusebius says (Hist. Eccl. iii, 24), that “ Mat- 
thew, having previously preached to the Hebrews, when he 
was about to go to others, having committed to writing his 
Gospel in his own native tongue, filled up by his writing 
what was wanting in his presence to those from whom he 
set out.” Papias affirms that Mark was Peter’s interpreter, 
and wrote accurately all that Peter mentioned (Routh, Rel. 
Sacr. i, 13). Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen 
confirm this. Luke, says Ireneus (Adv. Haer. iii, 1,) was 
“the follower of Paul, and set down in a book what Paul used 
to preach.” Each Gospel, further, had a particular object, 
which gave to it its unity. Matthew set forth to the 
Hebrews that Christ fulfilled the old dispensation in its 
types and prophecies. Mark addressed the Roman world in 
the name of Peter, with exact and graphic details. Luke 
wrote his Gospel and the Acts to exhibit in order unto all 
nations the life of Jesus and the early triumphs of the 
apostles. John filled up what :emained, and recorded the 
deep mysteries of the person of Christ in their most spiritual 
revelation. And thus, as Irenzus says, “the creator Word, 
who sits upon the cherubim, when manifested to men, gave 
us the Gospel in a fourfold form, while it is held together by 
one spirit.” Our author does not debate the question of 
unity in variety. To the arguments of Ewald for John, he 
makes no allusion; nor yet to the thorough-going theories of 
Tiibingen, which ascribe to each Gospel a specific tendency 
and distinctive character. He is a quarter of a century 
behind these German researches. 

What now, is the historic value of these documents, and 
how are they to be used?* “They are not biographies in the 





* Renan makes no use of the Apocryphal Gospels,” which he rightly describes 
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manner of Suetonius, nor fictitious legends in the manner of 
Philostratus; they are legendary lographies. I willingly 

liken them to the Ba 7 of the Saints, the lives of Plotinus, 

Proclus, Isidore, and other works of the same kind, where 

historical truth, and the intention of presenting models of 
virtue are combined in different degrees. The inexactitude, 

which is one of the traits of all popular composition, is here 

particularly felt.” How, then, are they to be used? on what 
critical principles? What is the method which is to organ- 

ize the chaos into form? How extract the gold from the 

dross? To these vital questions, we have vague answers. 

If we take what is “incontestable,” we get only some slight, 

“general lines ;” there remain but a few meagre facts. But 

this would be quite inadequate. Hence we must have color- 

ing and filling up, which if not literally accurate, may yet be’ 
“more true than the nude verity,” truth “ raised to the Laight 

of the idea.” This process will doubtless make a romance, if 
not a biography ; a panorama of dissolving views, if not a 

veritable picture of real life. The sentiment and taste of the 

writer take the place of the results of criticised historical 
evidence. Renan’s ideal is transferred to Jesus. “Some- 
thing of divination and conjecture must be allowed,” in re- 
suscitating these grand souls of the past. “A grand life is 

an organic whole, which cannot be constructed by the simple 

agglomeration of minute facts.” The power of genius, its 

rapid intuitions, its organizing quality, are required. Espe- 
cially is this needed, because, as he elsewhere tells us (p. 450), 

“dn every line we see a discourse of divine beauty, fixed by 

reporters who did not comprehend it, and who substituted 

their own ideas for the truths only half grasped.” The critic 

must manifestly be superior to the apostles, and know more 
perfectly the very mind and words of Jesus. To ensure the 

utmost impartiality, too, the historian “must have once be- 
lieved in the religion, and now no longer be a believer.” 
Skepticism fully qualifies him for the work. 

Tiluminated by such insight, inspired by the principles of 
naturalism, and aided by the resources of a prolific imagina- 
tion, M. Renan will attempt, what heretofore has been es- 
teemed impossible, a reconstruction of the living B goons of 
Jesus, in its purity-and radiance, in all “its colossal propor- 





as “flat and puerile amplifications.” He naively remarks that the “Gospel 
according to the Hebrews,” and that “ according to the Egyptians,” “in the 
state in which they come to us,’’ “ are inferior, in critical authority, to the re- 
duction of Matthew, which we have.” 
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tions,” yet divested of the supernatural elements, with 
which it has been hitherto associated. Paulus, Strauss and 
Baur may demolish, but he essays the higher work of build- 
ing up. German criticism has left us, instead of the living 
Jesus, a myth, or an imposter, or an abstract idea, or historic 
tendencies. But the dry forms of criticism are to be clothed 
upon with flesh, and breathe an immortal life. And such a 
reconstruction, after all, must be one of the decisive tests of the 
possibility of the infidel hypothesis. The power of Jesus is 
too personal and living to admit of its being resolved into a 
metaphysical abstraction, and his character is so pure and 
sacred, that he cannot be called an impostor and a charlatan, 
without provoking a spontaneous indignation. Can, then, 
Jesus be depicted as the moral hero of humanity, the ideal 
man, the Son of God, and yet all his life be interpreted on 
the principles of naturalism, all prophecy and pe vate denied, 
and his celestial birth and divine honors swept from the rec- 
ord? Can the supernatural be reduced to the accidental, the 
divine to a sentiment, the miraculous to a costume—and the 
living personality remain unmarred in its purity and supreme 
in its moral and typical significancy? Can the majestic per- 
son remain intact, despoiled of all the attributes that class 
him with the divine, and retaining all the perfections which 
make him the model of the highest human excellence, at once 
the exemplar and leader in the moral history and conflicts of 
our race? Will the result be history and not invention, fact 
and not faney, an ethical ideal, or a moral impossibility? The 
Church has its ideal—the Godman, living a life perfect in 
holiness, combining all human with all divine perfections, dy- 
ing for the redemption of the race, rising from the dead, 
ascending to the right hand of the Majesty on high, and there 
wielding his regal sceptre—the fullness of Him that filleth all 
in all. And when a naturalistic criticism can substitute for 
this matchless person, another radiant though earthly form, 
equally consistent with facts, and equally harmonious 
in itself, then its highest work will have been achieved ; and 
then, and not till then, may it begin to vaunt that supernatu- 
ralism has been expelled from the annals of the race. And 
this is the task which Renan undertakes to accomplish. 

The very first line of the biography proper is significant. 
“ Jesus was born in Nazareth, a little city of Galilee.” Mat- 
thew and Luke tell us that he was born in Bethlehem (Matth. 
ii. 1; Luke ii. 4, 15). Luke iv. 16, says, that he was “ brought 
up” in Nazareth; but this, says Renan, is “a legend,” got u 
to support his Messiaship. Starting on such a solid basis, the 
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narrative proceeds without saying a word of the annunciation, 
the miraculous conception, or the flight to Egypt. The “ first 
impressions” of the young child are depicted in the manner 
of a skilful colorist, and with a minuteness surpassing that of 
the apocryphal gospels,—offering a striking contrast with the 
silence of the “sources.” What the Gospels state is here 
omitted, what they omit is here described. It is a supple- 
ment to the canon. Jesus was brought up in comfortable 
circumstances ; yet there was a want of taste about the house ; 
the furniture was scant, consisting chiefly of a mat, some bol- 
sters, a few earthen vessels, and a painted chest—just as we’ 
find them now in Nazareth. The family was quite large. 
Jesus had several brothers and sisters, though even M. Renan 
does not know what becomes of them. Nazareth was a deli- 
cious sojourn; its environs are charming; the people are 
amiable, and the women noted for their beauty, of the Syrian 
type, marked “ by a grace full of languor.” The whole hori- 
zon is noble, and the perspective radiant. Reared in this 
enchanted circle, the cradle of the kingdom of God—where 
Christendom ought to erect a great cathedral.—Jesus felt 
the full influence of those grand and smiling scenes. He 
attended the common schools, but not the higher instruction 
of the scribes, learning to read and write, though it is doubt- 
ful whether he knew the original Hebrew, or the Greek. 
His principles of interpretation were those of the Targums. 
Yet he was by no means ignorant—though in his times the 
uneducated had the best chance of being original. “His mind 
preserved that perfect freshness, which is always enfeebled by 
a varied culture.” The Old Testament Scriptures made a vivid 
impression on him, especially Isaiah and Daniel, and perhaps 
the Book of Enoch. Of the state of the world, even the 
neighboring provinces, he knew nothing ; and so he might 
more easily belive in the visionary messianic predictions. He 
thought of courts as places where people “wore fine gar- 
ments.” He believed in the supernatural—though Lucretius 
had said at Rome a century before that there was nothing in 
it; he had evidently never read Lucretius. He even be- 
lieved in devils, and ascribed nervous diseases to demons. 
He also always held, though science denies its possibility, 
that he had intimate relations with deity—* beautiful 
errors—the principle of his force.” He lived in a world 
of his own (his family do not seem to have had much 
regard for him), preocupied with an idea, to which every 
thing else must be sacrificed. It was an heroic epoch. The 
Jews, under foreign sway, were fermenting with the hopes 
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and visions of a Messianic kingdom. Jesus drank in the inspi- 
ration, untroubled by our modern egotism or scientific doubts, 
He had no dogmas, but only aspirations. “ Those mountains, 
that sea, that azure sky, and the broad plains . . . were to 
him the certain symbol, the transparent shadow of an invisible 
world, of the new heavens.” Galilee is the “true court of 
the Song of Songs, of the melodies of the beloved.” The 
fairest tapestry of flowers; the most graceful of animals ; 
mountains unsurpassed in harmony of outline ; fresh waters, 
and fruits ; the grateful shade of the vine and the fig-tree ; 
excellent viands and delicious wines—all are here.” “ Let the 
austere Baptist preach Repentance ; why should the com- 
poe of the Bridegroom fast ; joy will make a part of the 

ingdom of God.” And so “the nascent history of Christian- 
ity is a kind of delicious pastoral ; a Messiah at the marriage 
festival, the courtezan and the good Zaccheus called to the 
feasts ; the founders of the kingdom of heaven a procession 
of paranymphs.” Does the kingdom of heaven, then, border 
on the realm of Venus and Bacchus? 

These descriptions of romantic scenes give an air of sen- 
suous reality such as the novelist covets. The impression of 
the locality is cr gr oe but the moral aspects of the biog- 
raphy are lowered. As in the paintings of Claude, the human 
is sacrificed to the picturesque. The central figures are seen 
in a false light. Such sentimentalism about the picturesque, 
is a modern fancy; it is unknown to Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans. Nature had no such shaping power over the 
visions of the Son of Man; rather, on the contrary, did he use 
nature for moral and spiritual ends, to illustrate truths and to 
show forth his power. Hence he derived images of celestial 
things, types of invisible realities. His relation to nature was 
that of its Lord, and not of its pu Such idyls are incon- 
sistent with the real spirit of the . els. 

This sentimentalism is presented deden yet other aspects, 
wrought out with studied art, and suggesting by evanescent 
hints more than meets the ear. “An extremely delicate 
sentiment for woman did not keep Jesus from exclusive 
devotion to his idea. He treated them like sisters. ° 
Only it is probable that they loved him rather than his 
work; he was, without doubt, more loved than loving. 
Thus, as frequently happens in very elevated natures, his 
tenderness of heart was transformed into an infinite sweet- 
ness, a vague poesy, a universal charm.” “ His voice had an 
extraordinary gentleness.” “An infinite charm exhaled 
from his person. His lovely character, and, doubtless, one 
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of those ravishing figures, which sometimes appear in the 
Jewish race, made around him a circle of fascination from 
which no one could escape.” He attracted prodigals and lost 
women ; “these tender souls, finding in their conversion to 
the sect a means of facile rehabilitation, attached themselves to 
him with passion” (p. 187). “ Women, in fact, received him 
with empressement. He had with them those reserved ways, 
which make a very sweet union of ideas possible between 
the two sexes” (p. 151). “ By his pure and mild beauty he 
calmed the troubled organization of Mary of Magdala.” 
Even the description of the doleful night of Gethsemane is 
sullied by the suggestion, whether Jesus may not then have 
recalled the memory “of the young maidens who might have 
consented to love him? Did he curse his bitter destiny 
which forbade him the joys conceded to all others?” This is 
not criticism, it is not history, it is the sheer fiction of a sen- 
suous fancy, outraging the undeflowered sanctity of the only 
celestial virtue this world has known. It is not Jesus, but 
his biographer, who is degraded by these wanton fancies. 

Similar levity is elsewhere found in thisromance. Our Lord 
is called “the charming doctor.” Some of the most affecting 
incidents, containing the deepest spiritual truths, are inter- 
preted in the sense of mere naturalism. . When Jesus says to 
the Pharisees, ‘ Publicans and-harlots came into the kingdom 
of God before you,’ this is commented on as a cutting satire 
on them “ for not following the good example of the jilles de 
joie.” When he says to the sons of Zebedee, ‘1 am not come 
to destroy souls but to save ;’ this is “a fine irony.” He 
speaks to the woman taken in adultery, “ with the fine raillery 
of a man of the world.” Spiritual conflicts, repentance and 
faith pass for nothing. Like a man of the world, the author 
interprets with the eye of sense, explaining the spiritual by 
the natural. There are constant repetitions about Christ’s 
“amiable pleasantries,” “secret humor,” “ fine railleries,” 
“ exquisite mockeries and malign provocations ;” balanced by 
allusions to his “insipid. argumentation”, (in respect to the 
resurrection, Matth. xxii, 23); “the feebleness of his argu- 
ments, as judged by the Aristotelian logic ;” and his “ finesse 
in extricating himself from embarrassing questions.” His 
denunciations of the Pharisees are described as “that Nessus 
tunic of ridicule,” “which he wove with divine artifice,” 
“ chefs-d’ceuvre of high raillery,” “traits worthy of the Son 
of God; only a god knows how to kill after this sort.” 
Jesus, it seems, was satirical, but not logical. 

Upon the whole, in this earlier period of his ministry, Jesus 

10 
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is described as a simple, pure enthusiast, absorbed in ideal 
visions. These were “ chaste days,in which the voice of his 
Father resounded in his bosom with the clearest tones. 
Then, for some months, perhaps a year, God truly dwelt upon 
the earth.” He proclaimed a pure religion, such as we find 
in the Sermon on the Mount. “True Christianity was then 
founded, and never more perfect than at this moment. Jesus 
added to it afterwards nothing enduring. What do I say? 
In one sense he compromised it; for every idea to succeed 
has need of sacrifice ; we never come immaculate out of the 
strife of life.” “ Without miracles could he have converted 
the world?” “ Had he died at this stage of his career there 
would not have been in his life the page which now wounds 
us ; greater in the eyes of God, he would have been unknown 
to man, lost in the crowd of great unknown souls, the best of 
all; the truth would not have been spread abroad, nor the 
world benefitted by the immense moral superiority with 
which his Father had endowed him.” Hillel taught as pure 
a morality as Jesus ; but Hillel did not found Christianity. To 
found a religion, there must be miracles and a Messiah. As 
this is impossible, the claim thereto involves imposture or 
delusion. Therefore the Son of God must fall from his ideal 
excellence, if he is to be the head of a new religion. The 
pure moralist is to be transformed into an exorcist, a thau- 
maturge, a false Messiah. The pastoral ends, the tragedy 
begins. : 

This whole conception of an abrupt change in the part 
that Christ was enacting is a mere imagination of the artist, 
dishonoring Jesus, and false to history. It is the product of 
fancy steeped in the sharp contrasts of the drama. It is a 
desperate attempt to construct the life of a supernatural 
being on naturalistic principles. This necessarily involves 
the sacrifice of Christ’s purity. Yet that sacrifice must not 
be so entire as to make of the hero a charlatan and an impos- 
tor. He must then be depicted as the victim of necessity 
as drawn into the plot against his will. Of this there are no 
indications or hints in history itself. Hence the facts must 
be set in new lights, and testimony defied. Texts, as the 
author says, must be “gently solicited,” until they suit his 
theories, and reproduc e his ensemble. But is not this what 
Renan is fond of calling une critique mesquine ? The unity of 
Christ’s life is desttoyed. We have two persons and not 
one ; a Jesus of ideal purity, and a Jesus sullied by the stains 
of earth ; the one moral and upright, the other a man of arti- 
fices and collusions ; the one lost in divine reveries, the other 
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inveigled in the strife and deceptions of life ; the one joyous 
and simple, the other severe and violent ; the one an ideal 
with no historic power, the other the man who moved the 
world by fictitious miracles and visionary claims to an unreal 
Messiahship. And yet he would have us believe that 
such a dual Jesus is the “ greatest of men,” whose “ religion 
contains the secret of the future !” 

M. Renan dates the beginning of this phase of Christ’s 
career from the time of his intercourse with John Baptist. 
He not only deliberately inverts the whole relation between 
them, as given by the Evangelists, but he says that their 
statements are “ an after invention,” (p. 202). This is cer- 
tainly an odd sort of criticism, attributing to the New Testa- 
ment writers such alterations as he himself makes, as if they, 
and not he, were writing to prove a theory. He represents 
Jesus as following the Baptist’s example, learning from him 
how to guide a popular movement. There is a kind of rivalry 
between them; Christ “imitates” John, and “ recognises 
him as his superior.” John’s influence was more “hurt- 
ful than useful.” The ideas of Jesus about the king- 
dom of God were changed; it is no longer a mere ideal, 
but it is to be set at work. No-more a “delicious 
moralist,” he became “a transcendent revolutionist ;” or 
rather he was both an anarchist and an idealist. He is the 
Son ef Man foretold by Daniel, and is to rescue the world 
from the dominion of Satan. He gave himself up to fantastic, 
apocalyptic dreams, and allowed himself to be called Messiah, 
though at first somewhat “ embarrassed” by it. Henceforth 
“he marched on, possessed by an idea more and more impe- 
rious and exclusive, with a kind of fatal impassibility, in the 
way traced by his astonishing genius and the circumstances 
of the times.” By the lake of Tiberias, in Bethsaida and 
Capernaum, he found simple fishermen and villagers, who 
readily credited his words. By “innocent artifices” he induced, 
for example, Nathaniel, Peter and the Samaritan women, to 
believe that he knew the secrets of their lives. The people 
thought that he talked on the mountains with God, and that 
angels ministered to him. They gathered around him, and 
he opened his mouth in parables. They were poor ; and he 
told them that rich people went to hell, and that the reign of 
the poor was at hand. The kingdom of God is for them and 
for children, “ for heretics and schismatics, publicans and sin- 
ners. Happy they who shared in this divine illusion!” He dis- 
dained everything but the religion of the heart ; when he 
told the Samaritan woman, that “the Father was to be wor- 
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shipped in spirit and in truth,” “he was truly the son of God,” 
“sneaking for the first time in the world the words on which 
will rest the edifice of eternal religion.”* 

The first preaching of Jesus at Jerusalem, (described in 
ch. xiii, which gives a vivid picture of the state of parties in 
that city), resulted in a failure, and he, by reaction, became 
“a hoes: Later of the first degree.” The law must be abol- 
ished, and he is to do the work. The kingdom of God is 
to come, but with violence. He may die in the attempt, but 
will return in glory with the angels. He allowed himself to 
be surrounded with a halo of legends ; fictitious genealogies 
made him to be the Sonof David. A cycle of fables, “ the fruit 
of a grand, spontaneous conspiracy,” invested him with tran- 
scendent attributes. Though he did not declare himself to 
be a literal “ incarnation of God,” yet “he did not have a very 
clear notice of his own personality. He is his father ; his 
Father is he.” He assumed nak prerogatives—to forgive 
sins, to be the judge of the world. “There was to him no su- 
pernaturalism, for there was no nature. Intoxicated with 
the infinite love, he forgot the heavy chain which holds the 
spirit captive, and leaped with a bound the abyss, for most 
men impassable, which the mediocrity of the human facul- 
ties traces between man and God” (pp. 246-7). If Renan 
is here describing a mere man, from the naturalistic point of 
view, is he not describing an enthusiast, a fanatic? Al his 
rhetoric cannot gloss the fatal insinuation, that Christ was 
dazed and giddy. And the whole view is unreal and false. 
No human being was ever more conscious of a distinct moral 

ersonality than Jesus of Nazareth. And the mode in which 
piaen still tries to rescue his character from obloquy, in the 
face of these fatal pretensions,is equally unworthy. He says 
that in such matters we must not look for “logic and se- 
quence.” Jesus needed to be accredited ; his disciples were 
enthusiastic, and clamorous for signs. “ For us,” adds the 
writer, “profoundly serious races, conviction means sincerity 
with oneself. But such sincerity has not much meaning 
among the orientals, little accustomed to the refinements of 
the critical spirit. Good faith and imposture are words, 
which, to our rigid conscience, are as opposed as logical con- 
tradictories.” “ History is impossible, if we do not admit 
that there are different degrees of sincerity.” “All great 
things are done by the people ; the people can be led only 





*In this narrative Renan rejects a verse out of the middle of it, John vy. 21, 
because Christ there says, “religion is of the Jews” (p. 234). 
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by lending ourselves to their ideas.” “ He who takes human- 
ity with its illusions, and seeks to act on it and with it, should 
not be blamed.” “We shall have a right to be severe on 
such men, when we have accomplished as much with our 
scruples, as they with their lies.” In another passage (p. 283) 
he suggests, that these apocalyptic fancies ot Jesus “strong 
against death, and sustained him in a struggle, to which 
without this he would, perhaps, have been unequal.” In 
passing judgment on such a representation, there is no need 
of circumlocution or euphemisms. It is utterly disgraceful 
and disingenuous. It assails the very honesty and credibility 
of Jesus. It makes success the standard. It is the essence 
of Jesuitism. The apology is as superficial as it is ignomin- 
ious. The worst ethics of the French stage cannot surpass 
it. Nobody but a Frenchman could, after this, still idolize 
his hero as the perfection of humanity. And in the midst of 
such profligate representations, to interject phrases about 
“our profound seriousness,” “ rigid conscience,” and “ abso- 
lute sincerity,” in contrast with the delusions and falsity at- 
tributed to Jesus, is to carry to its height a base invention, 
from which every right minded man will instinctively recoil, 
and which every true believer in Christ will stamp as blas- 
phemy. Better for Jesus, as a mere man—a thousandfold 
better, to have died unknown, than to have lent himself to 
impostures, which he must have known to be false, to a con- 
spiracy founded on a lie or a hallucination. 

But this is not all, nor the worst. The part of the Mes- 
siah made it necessary that Jesus should also give himself 
forth as “an exorcist and a thaumaturge.” Charlatanry 
must complete the work began in hallucination. Renan 
freely confesses that Christ and his apostles believed in both 
prophecy and miracle, as the only evidence of a supernat- 
ural commission. The prophecies he passes over lightly, 
with his usual facile criticism, as casual and verbal, instances 
of “artifices of style rather than serious argumentation.” 
Miracles were generally expected by both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Faith and prayer were thought to have power over 
nature. Jesus shared in these views ; “ in the access of his 
heroic will, he thought himself all-powerful.” But we must 
not judge him “too severely,” by our “modern” rules and 
higher science. He and his disciples were in a state of 
“ poetic ignorance,” at least “as complete as that of St. Clara 
and the tres socii,’ Yet, the number of alleged miracles 
may have been exaggerated. “Scientific medicine” had not 
found out, “ that the contact of an exquisite person is often 
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worth all the resources of pharmacy.” Exorcism was fre- 
quently practised ; and the possessed were “nervous peo- 
ple.” Some things, too, seem to M. Renan, in defiance of 
the Scriptural testimony, to indicate that Jesus “became a 
thaumaturge only late and against his will;” “the rdle at 
times is disagreeable to him.” In one passage (p. 264), he 
speaks of the “ bizarrerie” of Jesus in wishing to keep his 
miracles secret ; in another (p. 322), of his not doing them 
in public, because he “reserved for simple souls the means 
good only for them.” But yet he grants, that “acts which 
would now be considered as signs of illusion or madness had 
a large place in the life of Jesus. Must we then, he asks, 
sacrifice to this ungrateful side the sublime side of such a 
life?” But how can we help it? Who that is “ profoundly 
serious” and “absolutely concientious,” can echo the words 
of our author, “ the exorcist and the thaumaturge are fallen, 
but the religious reformer will live forever ”"—when the refor- 
mer and thaumaturge are one and the same? It may require 
faith to believe in the Jesus of the Gospels, but it certainly 
requires credulity to believe in the Jesus of Renan.—In no 
particular case does he attempt a detailed explanation, 
excepting in that of the raising of Lazarus (pp. 359, 360). 
Jesus had been ill received at Jerusalem, his cause seemed 
wavering ; some desired manifestation was needed: his 
followers demanded a striking miracle. “He was in this 
impure city, no longer himself. His conscience, by the fault of 
others, and not by his own, had lost something of its primitive 
limpidity. Despairing, pushed to the wall, he no longer be- 
longed to himself. His mission imposed it on him, and he 
obeyed the torrent.” The family at Bethany adored him, 
would do anything for him: Lazarus may have had himself 
entombed (and these tombs contained quite comfortable 
niches); Jesus appeared, called Lazarus—and “he came 
forth.” “ Faith knows no other law than interest in what it 
believes true.” Lazarus and his sisters projected this pious 
fraud : Jesus consented. “ Besides, death was ina few days 
to restore to him his divine liberty, and tear him away from 
the fatal necessities of a part, which every day became more 
exacting, more difficult to be sustained.” This requires no 
comment. The Son of Man is playing the part of an impostor. 

We need not follow out minutely the close of this awful 
tragedy of a sublime genius and hero, brought under the full 
power of these terrible delusions, and making his descent to 
a pagan hades, to rise again only in the belief of a credulous 
church. No literary genius, no graphic pencil, can surpass 
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the grand simplicity of the gospels, or do more than borrow 
from their unmatched narratives. Jesus presses onward to 
his fate, surrounded by the apocalyptic visions, of what Renan 
calls “ the fantastic kingdom of God.” He loses gradually “ all 
sense of individuality ;” his self-abnegation becomes mystical 
and fatal. In the Last Supper, the ‘ideal became so promi- 
nent and absorbing, “that the body counted for nothing ; his 
disciples were to eat his flesh and drink his blood.” Believ- 
ing in the approaching end of the world, he taught the most 
complete ascetism ; “the cessation of generation was a sign 
of the kingdom of God.” “ Despising the sane limits of hu- 
man nature, he demanded of his disciples that they should 
love only him, live only for him.” A “ fire was devouring the 
roots of his life.” He was “no longer the fine and joyous 
moralist of other days, but a sombre giant, whom a grandiose 
presentiment threw more and more out of the pale of human- 
ity” (308). Sometimes, says our author, we are tempted to 
believe that he deliberately formed the purpose of letting 
himself be killed, as‘a means of forwarding his kingdom ; his 
death was to be a sacrifice to save the world. “ His reason 
at times seemed troubled ; the grand vision of the kingdom of 
God, flaming before his eyes, made him giddy.” “ Pressing and 
imperative he allowed no opposition.” “ His native gentle- 
ness seemed to have abandoned him; he became rude and 
bizarre.” “It was time for death to come and loose the knot 
of a situation of the extremest tension, deliver hin from the 
impossibilities of a path which had no outlet, and, by rescu- 
ing him from a too prolonged trial, introduce him, henceforth 
sinless, into a heavenly peace.” 

He must justify the proverb, that a prophet is not to die 
out of Jerusalem, and so he goes again to the city of David, 
provoking hostility by his terrible denunciations of the rulers. 
Then comes the desperate attempt to revive his power by the 
miracle at the tomb of Lazarus. In the anguish of Gethsem- 
ane “ perhaps he doubted about his work. Terror and hesi- 
tation laid hold of him, and threw him into a faintness of spirit 
worse than death itself ;” but soon his “divine nature reas- 
serted its supremacy.” He was betrayed by Judas, whose 
conduct showed more “ maludresse than perversity,”—the de- 
famer of Jesus may well be the apologist of Judas. The 
scenes of the trial and judgment are skillfully grouped and 
narrated. Before Pilate, there is “the grand equivoque” 
about his being a king. The final ery, ‘My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ? may mean, “that he repented 
of suffering for so vile a race.” But on the cross “he com- 
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menced his divine life.” “Thy work is finished ; thy divinity 
is founded ;” “thou art so far the corner-stone of humanity, 
that to tear thy name from the world shall be to shake it from 
its foundations. Between thee and God men will not distin- 
guish.” Did he rise again from the dead? ‘Renan defers 
the full consideration of this question, and only says, that “ the 
powerful imagination of Mary of Magdala here played a chief 
part. Divine power of love! sacred moments when the hal- 
lucination of a visionary gives to the world a resuscitated God !” 
But it is not by sentiment, and exclamation points, and vague 
rhetoric, that such a question can be answered. Is the Chris- 
tian church founded on the dreams of a visionary ? 

M. Renan attempts in conclusion a statement of the cle- 
ments of the pure religion founded by Jesus, rejecting ad libi- 
tum all that is mysterious and supernatural. In none of its 
doctrines as here described, is it above the measure of natu- 
ral religion ; and even the doctrine of immortality is fatally 
obscured. In the teachings he praises there is little that is 
specific, those that he rejects have given life to Christianity. 
What he insists on is, the right of all to worship God, invol- 
ving in germ the separation of church and state ; the final 
victory of the poor and oppressed; “the empire of souls.” 
This religion has no dogmas, but is full of sentiment. He 
accepts of Christ’s teachings only certain, abstract and vague 
phrases, and rejects the concrete truth. By such a process, 
any one might detect an “eternal beauty” in the wildest 
dream of the veriest fanatic. A canon for such interpretation 
is suggested in one passage : “ A sort of majestic divination 
seems to have kept Jesus in a sublime vagueness, embracing 
at once different orders of truth.” Thus the definite may 
easily be resolved into the indefinite. The actual is subli- 
mated into the ideal, and this ideal is to be worshiped. It 
is contained in a very few vague words: “absolute purity,” 
“liberty,” “royalty of spirit,” perfect idealism ;” this is “the 
kingdom of the ideal God”—even so, of the ideal God. The 
foundation of such a kingdom was the peculiar work of Jesus. 
Only a man “of colossal proportions” could have given it 
impulse and authority. Yet, “the honest and sincere Marcus 
Aurelius, the humble and mild Spinora, not having believed 
in miracles, were exempt from some of the errors which 
Jesus shared.” Our modern “ delicacy” and “ absolute since- 
rity, have given us a new ideal of morality.” But still Jesus 
is “an inexhaustible principle of moral renovation.” We 
may call him “divine, in the sense that he caused the race to 
take the greatest step towards the divine.” “In him is con- 
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densed all that is good and elevated in our nature. He was 
not impeccable ; he conquered the same passions which we 
combat ; no angel of God comforted him, excepting his 
good conscience ; no Satan tempted him, excepting that 
which each one bears in his heart.” “ There never was a 
man, excepting perhaps Sakhya-mini, who to such a degree 
cast under foot family, the joys of the world, all temporal 
care.” Whatever else may happen, “ Jesus will not be sur- 
passed. His worship will forever be rejuvenated ; his legend 
will call forth tears without end ; his sufferings will melt the 
best of hearts; all the ages will proclaim, that among the sons 
of men, no one has been born greater than Jesus.” 

In such eulogy ends this romantic Gospel. Such praise 
throughout the work, is the wonted and artistic refrain of the 
ingenious master of style, who knows the full power of 
contrasts in heightening the effect, and whose most subtle 
and envenomed suggestions, qualifying the purity of Jesus, 
are always followed by a lofty pean, proclaiming a pagan 
worship of an earthly hero, all whose supernatural claims are 
rejected, and whose character is sullied by the worshiper 
himself. 

Such a romance, constructed with a view to striking con- 
trasts, will have its run with those whe prefer the wsthetic 
to the ethical, and who are sentimental in their tastes and 
naturalistic in their philosophy. It is eagerly caught up in 
France and Italy, where there is no Biblical criticism, and 
where the merely literary public are easily seduced by graces 
of style and exquisite descriptions, and are not at all averse 
to furtive innuendoes. Beyond the Rhine, German scholars 
unite in the opinion, that it is superficial in its criticism and 
its philosophy. Frenchmen, for the most part, know only the 
alternative of the Roman Catholic dogma or infidelity. But 
Protestantism has developed both philosophical insight and a 
higher critical spirit. It appeals to conscience and the reli- 
gious sense. No Protestant, in Germany, England or Amer- 
ica, can retain faith in such a contradictory hero as Renan 
depicts. Only pantheism and sentimentalism combined can 
imagine or venerate such an ideal. 

The value of the work as a critical reconstruction of the 
life of Jesus is nullified by its enormous and undebated pos- 
tulate of the impossibility of the supernatural. Here it is 
more dogmatic than any dogmatics of the schools, assuming 
that the entire faith of the race has been an illusion. It is, 
to use a German phrase, a “tendency-book.” As really as the 
Clementina were written in the interest of Peter, is this work 
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composed in the interest of, pure naturalism. And even in 
respect to the details, there is no such criticism as is found in 
Strauss and Baur. No new difficulties are urged ; and all the 
old discrepancies are taken for granted. It pretends to be 
impartial, and it ignores all that has been said tor the historic 
credibility of the Gospels; it claims to be uncontroversial, 
and means by this, that the defenders of Christianity are 
no longer worthy of being heard. The author is entirely 
free and easy in handling his sources, taking what suits 
him, rejecting what he does not fancy, showing much 
sleight of hand in the shuffling of texts, and ending all de- 
bate by an appeal to his power of divination. In gen- 
eral, he pays but slight heed to the chronology of the 
events, and the difficult questions here involved, not even in 
the case of the last week of our Lord’s life. He assumes, 
without authority, that Jesus had a band of disciples before he 
was baptized of John ; that he had sisters married at Nazareth ; 
that Peter had children, and the like. He implies that, during 
the life of Jesus, there was community of goods among the dis- 
€ rt s. He knows that John was not at the cross, though John 
ays he was (p. 422) ; he accepts (p. 191) a spurious addition of 
M. ircion to Luke, because it gives him a chance to sneer about 
Christ’s leading women and ‘children astray from their fami- 
lies. Itis, also,a literary and not a philosophical work. Were 
the writer more learned and more scientific he could not be 
so oracular. His general principles are shadowy and intan- 
gible. Words and phrases take the place of definite concep- 
tions. The descriptions are beguiling, but the narrative lacks 
moral depth. Even ina heathen point of view, Renan is an 
Epicurean dashed with Cynicism rather than a Stoic. His love 
of satire and irony, refined sarcasms, finesse and equivoque, and 
his dextrous allusions to forbidden thoughts, stimulate the 
fancy at the expense of candor and truth. The book cannot 
be read without the risk of marring the moral sense. 
Another fatal defect impairs and clogs the portraiture. For 
M. Renan not only denies the supernatural, but he is blind to 
the spirituality of Christ’s character and work. His idealism 
is cloudland and dreamland, as far removed from the spiritu- 
ality of the Gospels as is materialism itself; in fact, his ideal- 
ism does not rise even to the height of the Greek insight. Plato 
had a loftier vision of the world of ideas. and Socrates a 
stricter moral consciousness. Christian spirituality is neither 
an airy abstraction, nor modern “ table-turning spiritism ;” it 
is neither Docetic nor Ebionitic. It is essentially ethical. 
Vague sentimentalism about a merely ideal world is panthe- 
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istic, and annuls moral distinctions. That Christ came to 
save a lost world, that sin is a fact and redemption needed, 
and that the life of Jesus is to be interpreted in this light, 
seems never to have dawned on Renan’s imagination. As well 
might a life of Cromwell be written without saying a word 
of Puritanism, or of Napoleon without allusion to the old 
régime and the new imperial democracy. According to our 
biographer, the relation which Jesus bears to history is 
merely that of a moral hero, living and dying to testify, 
that men have a right to worship an ideal God just as they 
please. He is not brought into relation with the great moral 
problems of human life and human destiny. The whole 
wealth of thought and experience contained in the Incarna- 
tion and the Trinity,* the anthropology and soteriology of the 
Christian system is to our author a sealed book. Paul 
would say to him “that the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” He is not above the Greek commingling of 
sense and spirit, the classical ideal of beauty of form, which 
Christianity came to supersede. His idea of immortality is 
that of an indefinite progress of the race here on earth. His 
consolations, as in the dedication of the volume to “ the 
pure soul of his sister Henriette,” are not those of the Chris- 
tian faith, but of heathen tenderness and vagueness. The 
highest literary and esthetic culture may only blind the 
mind to the light that comes from an incarnate and redeem- 
ing deity. Alas! for the generation that can receive such 
a book as its Gospel. It is abandoned to naturalism and 
pantheism, and nothing can save it but a moral revolution. 
Considered as an argument to uproot faith in the super- 
natural, the work, as already intimated, is embarrassed by 
its concessions about the general authenticity of the Gospels 
and the time of their composition, This is conceded by the 
Westminster Review. Renan must either admit more, or deny 
more, about the credibility of Jesus and the apostles. Strauss, 
Baur, and the German negative critics in general are too 
acute to expose themselves to such damaging concessions. 
For Renan is forced to the point blank denial of the testi- 
mony of Jesus, and of Peter, Paul and John. If he denies 
their testimony—there remains only the alternative, that 


* “ The representations of the Inconorata, or Mary, placed between the Father 
and the Son, receiving the crown from the hands of the first, and the homage 
of the second, are the true Trinity of Christian piety.” Renan’s Etudes, p. 
41l. Note. 
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Jesus was a deceiver or self-deceived. And in either case, 
how can he be the ideal hero of the human race? The book 
leaves us the choice between the testimony of Jesus, and the 
dogmatism of M. Renan. 

To other consequences logically involved in his general 
views, we can advert only in brief terms. One of these is, 
that the Christian church, as it has historically existed, was 
founded, not in what is real and permanent, but in what 
is unreal and illusive, in the life and words of Jesus. It was 
not the ideal moral hero, as here depicted, who gave the im- 
pulse to history, but Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of God, cruci- 
fied for our sins and raised again for our justification. It was 
not Jesus, the sentimental moralist, and the “ transcendental 
idealist,” who conquered the old Greek and Roman world 
and became the corner-stone of modern history, but the 
Christ, who is the head and fullness of what our author calls 
“a fantastic kingdom of God.” The “legendary” has made 
history. The church has been adoring a hallucination. Fic- 
tion has ruled mankind, and fact has had no power for good. 
The central history of the race has been a mockery and a 
delusion. Was there ever a more terrible satire upon human 
nature and human history! It is the theory of despair. 
And yet this is the inevitable result of that naturalism, which 
is carelessly accepted by many minds who will not see its des- 
olating consequences. 

But, again, according to the philosophy of this work, it ap- 
pears that eighteen hundred years ago, ideal excellence lived 
for a time here on earth, divine virtue was embodied in human 
form. Yet it was ineffectual for good, and succumbed to the 
harsh necessity, which forced it : ‘to deception and imposture, 
that it might obtain power. .\ad ever since, for eighteen 
centuries, figments and fables have ruled the race. Now, 
man is recovering this lost ideal, and it is prophesied that it 
will yet rule the nations. But who can tell? May not the 
race be condemned to chase phantoms age after age? What 
rational hope have we in the past for any law of progress in 
the future? Especially when, with M. Renan, in defiance 
of the whole law of development, we put the unsurpassed 
ideal so far back in historic time. His theory is reactionary 
in the extreme, and against all the laws of naturalism. For, 
if we grow from nature up to spirit, the garden of Paradise 
must be in the future and not in the past, and the ideal of 
the race must be realized, not in what has been, but in what 
is yet tobe. Neither in Sakhya-Mani* nor in Jesus ought 


*“The legend of Buddha Sakhya-Muni is the one which most resembles 
that of Christ in the mode of its formation.” Renan’s Etudes, p. 175. 
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we to find the ideal and the real blended, nor the prolific 
fullness of genius embodied and exhausted. M. Renan must, 
if consistent, embrace a profounder faith or a subtler and 
more logical infidelity. The Sermon on the Mount and the 
Lord’s Prayer will not satisfy the demands of the positive 
philosophy or the theory of naturalistic development. 

Yet, again, according to our author’s assumptions and im- 
plications, the pure morality and simple religion of Jesus 
were not adopted by the church in its creeds, and did not 
give to it its life and power. Another theology, centering in 
the metaphysical doctrines of the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
Redemption, Regeneration and the Judgment, took its place, 
shaped Christian thought and life, and conquered the earth. 
Whence came this other system? Not from Jesus; but from 
his apostles, especially from John and Paul, and their patris- 
tic interpreters. These, then, are the real authors of the 
Christian system. Why, then, deny them their proper 
honor? Why not say at once, that in actual influence and 
power, there have been greater names in history than that 
of Jesus of Nazareth ? 

Apart from these logical difficulties, inseparable from its 
general theory, this life of Jesus, judged as a work of art, by 
a merely poetic or esthetic standard, has signal defects in its 
idea and execution. There is no definite central idea by 
which the parts are vitalized and shaped; it lacks the ws 
JSormativa, the germinant energy of a high ideal, and unity of 
type and life. Strauss reconstructs the life of Jesus by an 
abstract idea; but he is faithful to it. Renan is inspired by 
a vague notion of the fancy. His ideal man is of a low and 
indefinite type. It is an unreal ideal. It requires no great 
powers either of criticism or of imagination—with the Gos- 
= open before us—to construct such a naturalistic romance. 

magine a pure youth lost in revery, degrade all the higher 
attributes which the “sources” ascribe to him, stamp as 
legendary whatever is beyond vulgar experience, and then 
let him sacrifice his youthful purity and simplicity to gain 
credence and power, and die a victim to his own infatuated 
claims—and you have Renan’s moral hero. Neither a great 
drama nor an epic could be constructed on such a scheme. 
The hero is constantly declining in his power over the reason 
and conscience. The aim, in high tragedy, must be to repre- 
sent the hero as retaining his virtue in the midst of all the 
contradictions and assaults of a gainsaying world. He should 
be greatest in virtue when he comes to act upon men. Death 
should be brought upon him, not by his own hallucinations 
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and collusions with imposture, but by his inflexible righteous- 
ness, struggling against sin, and superior to fate. This is the 
ideal in action, and no other ideal can claim the moral homage 
of the race. 

The life and character of Jesus, as here portrayed, are also 
full of such violent improbabilities, as make it impossible to 
retain unity of idea and effect. These contradictions are 
forced upon the author by the exigencies of his naturalistic 
theory, and they show that that theory cannot be carried out. 
The Christian church has always attributed to the Godman 
the greatest variety of contrasted traits, and in these found 
one secret of his greatness ; but these contrasts have not in- 
volved moral contradictions, they are all reconciled in the 
unity of our Lord’s person, and in his work. But such a 
being as Renan depicts could never have existed ; no sane 
imagination can grasp the conception in concord and unity. 
It is two men in one, two lives under one mask. For the 
hero whom he delineates, on the one hand, has “his throne 
in the conscience,” and “ can never be replaced by a superior 
ideal,” while, on the other hand, he had not that “ sincerity 
with oneself,” which is a characteristic of our modern “ seri- 


ousness,” and “good faith and imposture “ were not to him 
the absolute contradictions which they are to us ;” he is “ the 
universal ideal,” yet the “mild Spinoza was exempt from 
some of the errors which Jesus shared ;” his “ dominant qual- 
ity was an infinite delicacy,” and “his reign shall have no 
end,” but the times in which we live are characterized by “a 


““ 


delicacy of morals and an absolute sincerity,” “ such as the 
orient never knew; “all ages shall proclaim him the greatest 
of mankind,” yet “ our principles of positive science are 
wounded by the dreams” which his programme contained ; he 
believed himself to have the power of working miracles, 
while miracles “always imply credulity or imposture ;” “in 
him is condensed all that is good and elevated in our na- 
ture,” although he “despised the sane limits of human na- 
ture,” and at times seemed “out of the pale of humanity,” 
showing “ signs of illusion or madness ;” “the whole of his- 
tory is incomprehensible without him,” “he made religion 
take a step in advance to which no other can be compared,” 
and yet “his reason was at times troubled,” and he was 
made “giddy” by apocalyptic fancies; he “lived in the 
bosom of the Father by constant communications,” while 
there is no Father outside of the world, (excepting “the in- 
finite abyss”) with whom any one ean have communion ; “his 
worship shall be perpetually rejuvenated,” yet that worship 
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thus far has centered in the “ legends” and the “ impostures”’ 
by which his purity is marred ; “we all owe to him that 
which is best in us,” and yet are told that at “all times he 
yielded much to opinion, and adopted many things with 
which he did not agree, because they were popular ; ” at the 
double point of view of meditation ‘and action, “ he is with- 
out equal, his glory will remain entire and be ever renewed,” 
but when he came to act and was opposed, he “was no 
longer himself,” and in his last hours “ terror and hesitation” 
overcame him ; though he was the wisest and best of men, 
he “never had a clear notion of his own personality ;” “ his 
beauty is’ eternal,” yet “that which made the grandeur of 
Jesus in the eyes of his contemporaries is to us a stain upon 
his ideal, a trait by which that ideal loses its universality,” 
and that stain is found in his own pretensions to thauma- 
turgy and the Messiaship; and, to sum up all, in the au- 
thor’s own contrast,” the thaumaturge and the prophet shall 
die, the man and the sage remain. ... Here is the living 
God, here is he whom we must adore”—and this pretended 

« prophe t” is the same being as this “sage,” and this “ thau- 
maturge” is also “the living God, whom we adore.” Similar 
contradictions are found in his destiny to those in his char- 
acter. He was to restore to the world its lost moral ideal, 
and his success was achieved only by marring the ideal 
itself ; he was as unparalled in his incredible hallucinations, as 
in his virtue, and without his hallucinations his virtue could 
have had no abiding influence ; he died as the moral hero of 
the race, and yet that death was brought upon him, not by 
his purity but by his unreal pretensions ; the cup he drank 
in Gethsemane was the bitterness of disappointed hope ; the 
agony of the cross was his regret, because “ he was suffering 
for so vile a race ;” and yet by means of that death he was 
made “stainless and divine’—henceforth “ to be worshiped 
by all ages as the greatest of mankind.” Can language utter 
sharper moral contradictions, or imagination depict a more 
impossible figment ? 

But, still, from these gross mconsistencies one conclusion 
of moment leaps to the front, and that is, the impossibility of 
reconstructing the life of Jesus on the basis of naturalism, 
leaving his moral personality untarnished. This is the moral 
of Renan’s book; and, if offences must needs come, it is 
well that so much talent and skill should be put forth to make 
this grand conclusion plain. To deny the supernatural is 
easy, to disprove it is difficult. Here is the battle-ground of 
the times. The supernatural has been chiefly argued in rela- 
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tion to miracles; but there is a higher form of it, and a 
weightier question, that relating to the person of our Lord as 
its embodiment and incarnation. This book, if it proves any 
thing, proves that naturalism cannot reconstruct, without fal- 
sifying, the life of Jesus. By no possible art can the “ legen- 
dary” be sundered from the historical in the gospels, and the 
history still command our homage. And though Renan slurs 
over inquiry, he cannot evade the remorseless logic, which 
gives the dilemma,—supernaturalism or imposture. Nor can 
he himself, with all his positivism, escape the vestigia of 
supernaturalism, imprinted upon the human consciousness by 
a divine hand, and revealed in universal longings for an ideal 
world, even when all living faith seems well nigh extinct. 
The “ infinite abyss” over which he lingers in awe, his aspira- 
tions for immortality with all their vagueness, the despera- 
tion with which he still clings to Jesus as the ideal of the 
race—all this is the hunger of the soul for spiritual bread, its 
instinctive gasping for a breath from the divine Spirit. The 
shadow of the supernatural is still upon him. All the won- 
ders he rejects are as nothing, compared with the wonder of 
an infinite cause and an absolute spirit. Supernaturalism is 
necessary to every great man, to every great nation. Renan 
himself tells us, that China is stationary because it has no 
sense of the supernatural. Take away from modern Europe, 
from France itself, the divine ideas contained in its creeds 
and churches, take away from any people its faith in God, 
and there is left only chaos and dark night. As long as 
such faith is retained, Christ will remain the ideal man ; when 
faith in the supernatural is gone, Jesus of Nazareth will also 
lose his hold upon the reverence of mankind, and be classed 
with the visionaries of the race. 

And to this we add, concluding our argument, that the 
incongruities and contradictions which Renan finds in the 
life of Jesus, are all reconciled on the basis of the received 
faith of the church. Naturalism must find Christ inexplica- 
ble and paradoxical. It can neither explain his nature, nor 
his acts, nor his words, nor his historic position and 
influence. But in the faith of the church, the ideal and real 
are blended, the earlier and later words of Jesus are har- 
monized, his profoundest teachings made luminous, his 
mysterious death seen to be necessary to his divine ofllce, 
while his resurrection and ascension complete his work and 
explain his historic triumphs. The universe is no longer, as 
in the theory of Renan, on its dark side an “ abyss,” and on 
its side of light the phantom life of transient human beings; 
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but the infinite One and the finite world are united and 
reconciled in one complete system, whose centre is found in 
the person and work of an incarnate deity. Nothing in all 
literature and all philosophy equals this sublime and radiant 
idea, the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, as it 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ our Lord. It is written on 
the open page of the divine oracles, it is impressed upon the 
soul of the believer, it is drawn out in the theologies of the 
church, it is hymned in penitential and jubilant psalms, in 
its substantial lineaments it is omnipresent in the history of 
the world, it unites time with eternity, and it explains the 
marvellous and controlling power of the Son of God in the 
annals of our race, whose highest destiny is to be found in 
coming to the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. 

The Jesus depicted by Renan is a figment of naturalism, 
a conception that can neither be imaged forth nor realized ; 
it has the outward forms and framework of human life, but 
within there is not even an immortal personal consciousness. 
We have, in the last analysis, only the shadow of death. 
And here is the essence of naturalism. The Jesus of the 


Gospels, of the Epistles, and of the church, is human and 
divine, is king and priest in an eternal kingdom, is the 
Saviour of the world, is the lord of life. And this is the 
essence of supernaturalism. And naturalism must expel 
Christ from the heart and the church, from the conscience 
and the life, before it can expel supernaturalism from human 
history. 


Arr. VIIL—CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. By Anprew Peazpopy, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1864. pp. 256. For sale in New York by Blakeman and 
Mason. In opposition to that form of skepticism which denies the 
need of a revelation, Dr. Peabody argues that nature demands a 
revelation. His work is written ‘‘ in the profound conviction that it is 
on grounds of a priori probability that the controversy between those 
who admit and those who deny a special, authoritative revelation 
through Jesus Christ is now to be waged.’’ He elsewhere says, ‘‘ the 
distinction between natural and revealed religion is not essential, but 
modal—referring not to the substance, but to the means of our 
knowledge.’’ Accordingly, he proves the insufficiency of natural 
religion, and that it demands revelation, miracles, and a Mediator. The 
argument is well conducted. The Lectures are full of weighty thoughts, 
clothed in an attractive style. The needful limitations of a course, 
addressed to a popular audience, allowed only a selection of topics ° 
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from the wide field, but this selection is wisely made. The argument 
in respect to Christ as Mediator might be fitly carried further in relation 
to the problem of sin. Providence, Immortality, Christian Morality, 
the Natural Religion of the State, and the Sabbath, are some of the 
other — of these impressive lectures. They are issued in excel- 
lent style. 


A Treatise on Regeneration. By E. C. Wines, D. D. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. pp. 119. Dr. Wines discourses 
in aclear and straightforward style on the Nature, Necessity, Author, 
Instrument, and Fruits of Regeneration, in conformity with the views 
of the church to which he is attached. While some may differ from 
him on occasional definitions and statements, the main principles and 
position of the treatise commend themselves to all who ascribe regen- 
eration to the Divine Spirit, and who hold that self-regeneration is 
inconsistent with plain Biblical authority. 


TercenteNARY Monument. In Commemoration of the Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Heidelberg Catechism. Chambersburg Pa., Kieffer 
& Co. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1863. pp. Ixxiii. 574. The 
German Reformed Church of this country has done honor to itself, as 
well as to the Heidelberg Catechism, by the Commemoration, of which 
this substantial volume gives the main literary results. The Catechism, 
too, is worthy of this tribute. No continental symbol, upon the whole, 
has higher claims to ecumenical regard. A Historical Introduc- 
tion gives a full account of the proceedings of the Convention, 
which were marked by fitness and dignity. In twenty Historical, 
Biographical and Theological Essays, the Catechism is illumined from 
all sides; its character, history and influence are thoroughly exhibited. 
Foreign contributors lent their aid; Herzog on the Swiss Reformers ; 
Hundesbagen on the City and University of Hidelberg ; Ullmann on the 
Catechism in the Palatinate ; Sebotel of Leyden on the Catechism in 
Holland ; Ehard on Melancthon. Dr. De Witt of the Reformed Dutch 
Church writes on the Catechism in Holland and the United States. The 
other topics are Frederick III. by Dr. B. Schenck; author of the 
Catechism, by Prof. T. C. Porter; Creed and Cultus by Dr. Harbaugh ; 
Genius of Germ. Ref. Church, by Prof.Appel ; Organic Structure of the 
Catechism, by Rev. T. G. Apple; its Theology by Prof. Kieffer; its 
Relation to other Confessions, by Dr. Gerhart ; its Authority by Rev. G. 
B, Russel ; its Underlying Educational System of Religion by Rev. D. 
Gans ; Catechetics by Rev. B. Bausman ; Fortunes of the Catechism in the 
United States, by Dr. Bomberger ; Dr. Wolff on the History of the Germ. 
Ref. Theol. Seminary ; besides Dr. Fisher’s Opening Sermon, and Dr. 
Neins on Undying Life in Christ. Dr. Schaff contributed largely to the 
excellent plan and execution of this noteworthy celebration. His essay 
we have already published in good part. 


HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


A History of Christian Doctrine. By Wutiam G. T. Suepp, D.D. 2 
vols. New York: Scribner. 1863. These two elegant volumes, from 
the press of John F. Trow, do equal credit to the printer and publisher, 
and are the fitting garb of an elaborate and thoughtful work by a 
Say oon nae 5 Christian scholar. The high reputation of Dr. Shedd will 

e increased by this remarkable work. The substance of it is derived 
from the course of Lectures which he delivered while Professor of 
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Church History in Andover. Since then he has been a colleague of 
Dr. Spring, in the Brick Church, New York ; and he is now filling the 
chair of Biblical Literature, as successor to Dr. Robinson, in the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York. Before he went to Andover, he 
was Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in our Seminary at 
Auburn. All these posts he has held with honor to himself and profit 
to the church. In theology, Athanasius, Augustine, Anselm and Calvin 
are among his favorite authors, and the shaping power of their pro- 
found thoughts is manifest in all his utterances. But his system is not 
merely eclectic; it is kept in unity by the central facts and truths of 
the Bible, and by a philosophy which accords with the divine revela- 
tion. 

This work, which is written with access to all needed helps, is 
divided into seven Books: 1. Influence of Philosophical Systems; 2. 
History of Apologies; 3. History of Theology, (Trinitarianism and 
Christology); 4. History of Anthropology; 5. of Soteriology; 6. of 
Eschatology; 7. of Symbols. Another part, on Biography, we trust is 
only deferred for another volume. While all is clear and able, the his- 
tories of Christology, Trinitarianism, Anthropology, and Soteriology will 
most rivet and reward attentive study. These contain not merely a 
narration of the past, but a vital system, in which the author lives. The 
style is lucid “t penetrating. The discussions move onward accord- 
ing to the law of the subjects themselves, as evolved in history. New 
light is thrown on past thought, by pertinent illustrations from subse- 
quent times. No one can master these volumes without being quick- 
ened and strengthened. We regret that they have reached us too late 
to allow, at present, a more detailed analysis and criticism of their ripe 
contents. 

A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. With a Complete 
Bibliography of the Subject. By Witu1am Rovunsevit.e Avcer. Phila- 
delphia: Geo. W. Childs. 1864. For sale in New York by C. T. 
Evans, 448 Broadway. pp. 914, 235 of which contain the Bibliography, 
collected by Ezra Abbot, librarian of Harvard University. This sub- 
stantial and clearly printed volume contains the fullest monograph 
on any one doctrine that has yet been published in this country, and 
the most complete on the subject of the Future Life that has been pub- 
lished in any language. We say this as a tribute of — justice to 
the thorough and scholarly researches of the author. Though we are 
compelled to differ from him on several points of history, scriptural 
interpretation, and doctrinal belief, yet we must concede to him ‘the 
merit of candor, even when he seems to us to be biased by 
his own system. It is a good thing to give to all scholars 
such a store-house of facts and arguments, a work that will 
henceforth be indispensable to every student of the sublime 
mysteries of eschatology. It is the result of years of patient 
investigation and unwearied thought. The vast theme, with 
its wide erudition, has evidently filled the mind and heart of the 
author, and he has devoted to it his best powers, which are of 
no common order. The work is divided into Five Parts: 1. Historical 
and Critical Introductory Views: 2. Ethnic Thoughts Concerning a 
Future Life ; 3. New Testament Teachings Concerning a Future Life ; 
4. Christian Thoughts Concerning a Future Life; 5. Historical and 
Critical Dissertations. Under these different heads is embraced what- 
ever concerns the history, philosophy, and theology of the subject, 
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collected with great care and diligence. The different theories on all 
particular points are clearly analyzed, and the arguments for and 
against them scrutinized. The ‘‘ Ethnic Thoughts’’ recount the views 
of Barbarians (Indians), Druids, Scandinavians, Etruscans, Egyptians, 
Brahmans and Buddhists, Persians, Hebrews, Greeks and Komans, 
Mohammedans, with an Explanatory Survey of the Field and its 
Myths. The Hebrew tenets ought, we think, in historical accuracy, to 
be put under another caption than ‘‘ Ethnic ;’’ they are properly an intro- 
duction or transition to the New Testament doctrine. Nor, in our view, 
is full justice done to the real state of belief among the Hebrews 
themselves. The New Testament views are treated analytically, the 
different modes of representation being philosophically distinguished. 
The argument for the Resurrection of Christ is, in many respects, well- 
conducted, though the author does not ascribe to it that vital logical 
connection with the whole system of redemption, which is undeniably 
set forth in the New Testament. For the Christian system has its phy- 
sical, as well as its ethical and ontological aspects and relations; if it 
had not, it would not be a complete aud final system for the whole 
man. And the same holds true of the general doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body, as criticised and held in this volume. It is 
spiritualized overmuch. The author also discusses at length the doc- 
trine of future punishment, arguing against some of the extreme 
Universalist positions, yet leaving the question indeterminate. Uncon- 
sciously, he exaggerates many of the orthodox views. Not even the 
most candid men can be trusted to represent an opponent’s theory. 
But we have not space to enter into detailed criticism. The Fifth Part 
also discusses other interesting questions and problems—the Ancient 
Mysteries, Metempsychosis, the Recognition of Friends, the History 
of Disbelief in a Future Life, and the Morality of the Doctrine. The 
style is elaborate, and graced by the stores of a prolific fancy, which 
might occasionally be pruned. The work is enlivened thoughout by 
illustrations and allusions, drawn from the whole literature of the subject. 

The publication of the volume was delayed for some two years, that 
the Bibliography might be made complete. Mr. Abbot has done his 
work with unsurpassed fidelity and thoroughness. It is a model of 
special bibliography, ranging through the whole literature of the sub- 
ject. The number of titles exceeds 5,300, only 1,025 of which are 
contained in Grasse’s Bibliotheca Psychologica, hitherto esteemed the 
best work. Few can appreciate the labor and care involved in this 
task. The accuracy is minute and surprising, and the arrangement of 
topics excellent and exhaustive. It is, without doubt, one of the best 
specimens of Bibliography ever published. The Index of Authors and 
Works, and that of Subjects, are admirably done, as is also the Index 
to the main work. The latter is worth reading by itself—e, g., ‘‘ Tup- 

er thinks the moon is hell;’’ ‘‘ Thoreau, transmigration of wine- 
bibbers into frogs,’’ etc. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 

Music of the Bible. By Exocu Hutcuinson. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
New York, for sale by Blakeman & Mason. 1864, pp. 514. Research and 
curious learning characterize this goodly volume. All the scattered no- 
tices about Hebrew music, and the music of adjacent nations, are care- 
fully collected and digested. The plan tevfinn ~ includes a brief view 
of the Hebrew poetry. Some forty illustrations represent the various mu- 
sical instruments then in use. Almost every book of the Bible yield 
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something pertinent. Whoever is interested in this branch of Biblical 
research will here find amplé materials for thought and study. Such 
investigations serve to exhibit, and to increase, the high degree of 
interest felt in the Scriptures from an artistic as well as from the reli- 
gious point of view. ‘ 


The Life of Jesus. By Exxest Renan. Translated from the original by 
Cuartes Epwin Witpour. New York: Carleton, 1864. 12 mo. pp. 
376. This work has excited great interest in Paris, where more than 
50,000 copies of the costly French edition, are said to have been sold. 
Mr. Carleton has republished it in English, in good style, on tinted paper, 
notes and all complete, for $1,50. The translation is fairly done. In 
another place in this Review we have given our estimate of this extraor- 
dinary book. Bad as it is, it cannot be dismissed with a sneer, or by 
the simple use of epithets. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Romans under the Empire. By Cuartes Mertvate, D. D. 
From the fourth London Edition. Vol. I. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 1863, pp.439. Witha map of Gallia Transalpina. Dr. Merivale’s 
elaborate work, which has been in the course of publication since 1850, 
fills up a gap in the English historical literature, and completes what 
was begun in Dr. Arnold’s volumes. The period embraced in this 
volume, besides the general introduction, ranges between B. C. 58 and 
B. C. 52, giving an account of the wars of Cesar. The author has 
rgade use of the volumes of Michelet, Thierry, Duruy, Hoeck, Abeken, 
and Drumann, but is also a student of the sources. His narrative is 
well conducted, and his estimate of character and tendencies impartial 
and judicious. The campaigns of Cesar and Pompeius, and the influ- 
ence of Cicero, are described with skill and fidelity; and the causes 
then at work, which were to issue in such profound changes, are recog- 
nized in all their importance. The work is a welcome and needed addi- 
tion to all well selected libraries. It is admirably printed. 


Reminiscences of Amherst College,etc. With four plates anda geological 
map. By Epwarp Hirencock. Northampton, Mass., 1863. The nu- 
merous friends of Dr. Hitchcock and of Amherst College will welcome 
this interesting and instructive volume, not only as containing the re- 
cord of a useful and honorable life, but also as exhibiting the causes 
which have given this college so high and deserved repute. Mainly to 
Dr. Hitchcock it owes its scientific reputation. And though he can not 
tell us all that he has been to the institution, yet the record of what he 
has done in the way of writing alone will surprise most readers ; 24 
volumes, 129 pamphlets and papers in periodicals, etc., amounting to 
over 8,000 pages. Would that the venerated author might yet be able 
to complete his work on Natural Theology. His personal and religious 
influence has moulded a large class of minds, who will ever remember 
his instructions with thankfulness. 

The Life and Service of Dr. Lyman Beecher, by Dr. Auten, of Lane 
Theological Seminary, is an excellent commemorative discourse, doing 
justice to the remarkable eloquence and influence of a great preacher 
and enthusiastic teacher of theology. 

The Headship of Christ, and the Rights of the Christian People, etc. By 
Hvucnu Mutter. With a Preface by Peter Bayne. Boston: Gould and 
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Lincoln. 1863. pp. 502. In the great ecclesiastical struggles of the 
Free Church, Mr. Miller bore a high and honorable part, and this 
volume contains his chief papers from The Witness on that subject. It 
bears ilroughout the impress of his strong and fertile intellect. Other 
sketches add variety to the contents. The life of Dr. M’Crie, the As- 
sembly’s famous debate on Missions, the author’s letter to Lord Broug- 
ham, and in general, the men, conflicts and ‘tendencies of the times, are 
vividly described. An appendix sums up the recent history of the 
Cardross case. Like all Hugh Miller’s works, it is stimulating and en- 
tertaining, as well as elevated in tone and principles. 


The Life and Times of John Huss ; or The Bohemian Reformation of the 
Fifteenth Century. By E. H. Guxerr. In two volumes. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln; New York: Sheldon & Co. 1863. 8vo., pp. 632, 651. 
This is unquestionably one of the most valuable works issued the present 
season. Both the author and the publishers merit the thanks of the 
public for a history so reliable, so complete, so intensely interesting, on 
a subject very imperfectly understood, for the most part, and for 
presenting it ina form so attractive. We congratulate them on the 
success of the effort ; for no volumes have lately been published that 
have met with a warmer welcome, and a heartier commendation, by our 
best scholars, and by the most intelligent organs of public sentiment. 
We have elsewhere in this Review fully expressed our appreciation of 
Mr. Gillett’s work, and given our he>s. She a sketch of its contents, so 
that little more need be said. 

Till the present time, no English historian has taken up specifically 
the period covered by ‘‘ The History of the Bohemian Reformation in 
the Fifteenth Century.’’ And yet it is one of the most interesting and 
stirring periods of modern history. Some might imagine, from the 
comparatively brief space hitherto allotted to Huss in church history, 
that it could only be by exaggerating the importance of his position to 
make him the central figure of his times. A perusal of these volumes 
will dispel such an illusion. Prague—the scene of his labors—had for 
many years been the capital of the German Empire. Its university, of 
which Huss became rector, had no superior or rival on the Continent, 
except the University of Paris. It became the focus of all European 
influence, and no man did more to shape and control that influence than 
John Huss. 

At the same time, as the preacher of Bethlehem chapel, he swayed, 
by the power of his oratory, the minds of thousands. As the Queen’s 
confessor, he had access to the court. His opposition to Papal indul- 
gences, and the crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, brought him into 
collision with the Papacy. His sympathy with Wickliffe exposed him 
to the charge of heresy. And when the council of Constance was 
assembled, with representatives from every part of Christendom, the 
case of Huss, who had appealed to it from the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, assumed an importance second only to that of the Papal schism. 
To set forth his position, his trial, and the causes which led to his exe- 
cution, involves the necessity of portraying the condition of Christen- 
dom and the dominant influences of the age, and not one of the least 
) ogg of these volumes is the thoroughness with which this work is 

one. 

The execution of Jerome follows upon that of Huss, and then comes 
the national revolt of Bohemia from the Papal yoke—the uprising of 
the Taborites, and the civil wars which ensued between them and the 
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Calixtines—the marshalling of the armies of Europe for a crusade, to 
crush out the new heresy, and, finally, the fatal conflicts which, two 
centuries after the death of Huss, culminated in the catastrophe of the 
‘* Thirty Years’ War.”’ 

It is thus that the events of the age group themselves around the 
funeral pile of Huss. And never has history presented a merely human 
and uninspired character more worthy to be presented as the central 
figure of a great historic movement than the Reformer of Prague. Pure- 
minded, jealous only for the truth, bowing only to the authority of 
Scripture, boldly challenging the usurpations and impositions of the 
Papacy—his admirable self-control, remarkable eloquence, lofty and 
unselfish aims, and genial and kindly sympathies, fascinate and charm us 
to admiration, while his cruel fate and noble martyrdom exalt him to 
one of the loftiest niches among the heroes of a witnessing church. 

A History of Christian Missions during the Middle Ages, By GroraE 
FREDERICK asenen M. A., Cambridge and London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1863. 12 mo. pp. 466. Here is a work for which to be grateful. 
It meets a want, long felt ; and meets it well. As the author tells us 
in his Preface, most of the facts recorded by him may be found in the 
larger ecclesiastical histories, but there is no work in our language in 
. which these facts have been grouped together as in the volume now 
before us. Blumhardt’s General History of Christian Missions, in three 
volumes, published at Basle in 1828-37, we have not seen, nor does 
' Mr. Maclear mention it ; so that we are unable to say of what service, 
if any, it may have been to him. Of modern missions we have histories 
in abundance. Of ancient missions we never can have a very full 
account because of the scantiness of our materials. But the medieval 
missions offer us a rich ‘and tempting field of inquiry. New races of 
men, some of whom had been in contact with the Greco-Roman civili- 
zation, when that civilization perished, standing upon its ruins, challen- 
ged the evangelism of the surviving church. In the volume before us 
these races are described, and the story of their conversion is related 
with all the fullness possible in such a work. We have first a general 
survey of the three great races of Europe: the Kelts, the Teutons, and 
the Slaves. Then follows a rapid sketch of Ulphilas amongst the Goths 
in the fourth century; of the Vindelician and Bavarian missionaries, 
Valentinus and Severinus, in the fifth century ; and, finally, of the con- 
version of Clovis in 496, which soon led to the conversion of his Fran- 
kish subjects. Then we pass with St. Patrick into Ireland; and from 
there with St. Columba to Scotland. Next comes the mission of St. 
Augustine to England in 596, with an account of the missionary work 
which followed, lasting nearly a hundred years. In Germany we wit- 
ness the sporadic and partial efforts at evangelization which were made 
during the seventh century, mainly by Keltic missionaries ; after which 
the English Boniface, the ‘‘ Apostle of Germany,’’ inaugurates a new 
activity, which works on steadily towards its goal, till at last the con- 
quest of the Saxons by Charlemagne in 803 brings to a close the long 
struggle between heathenism and a Christian civilization. The Scandi- 
navian missions are next in order ; irradiated by the faith and zeal of 
Anskar, the great ‘‘ Apostle of the North,’’ and covering a period of 
about two hundred years, from the early part of the ninth to the early 
part of the eleventh century. Nearly synchronizing with the death of 
Anskar in 865, the work of missions begins amongst the Slaves in Bul- 
garia and Moravia. In 988, Vladimir of Russia is baptized. And early 
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in the fifteenth century, the last of the Slavonic tribes is brought into 
the Christian fold. Next we have an account of the Saracenic and 
Mongolian missions; from 1200 to 1400 ; and finally, a glance at the un- 
wisely attempted compulsory conversion of the Jews and Moors, com- 
mencing about the year 1400, and ending with the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, not far from the time when the discovery of the New 
World opened a new era in history. In the last two chapters of the 
book, entitled ‘‘ Retrospect and Reflections,’’ a survey is taken of the 
whole field, and an estimate is given of the actors in the grand drama 
from first to last. We are cautioned against measuring the medizval 
missionaries too strictly by our modern standards; their virtues and 
their achievements are warmly commemorated ; and yet no attempt is 
made to cover up their failings and their mistakes. The judgments 
pronounced are eminently wise and catholic. It is an imperfect Christi- 
anity, whose steady progress and whose final triumph we are called to 
look upon; but still it is Christianity, and still it triumphed. Ulphilas, 
Patrick, Augustine, Boniface, Anskar, Cyril and Methodius are all our 
brethren ; we and they are of one great army, marching on through the 
centuries from victory to victory. What these medieval heroes did 
aright, and what they did amiss, are now alike our heritage. In some 
things, if we are wise, we shall let them be our example; in other things, 
our warning. R. 

The Boyhood of Martin Luther. By Henry Mayuew. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1864. pp. 372. Mayhew is favorably known by 
his London Labor and his London Poor. He has here chosen anew field, 
and has produced an admirable book for youthful minds. The story of 
Luther’s boyhood is told with exceeding grace and interest. It is also 
history, and not fictiort ; the author having taken great pains to consult, 
on the spot, all kinds of old chronicles, and parish documents. Many 
of the incidents here given are quite new, and invest the early life of 
Luther with a highly romantic interest. The kindness shown the beggar- 
boy while at the currend-school in Eisenach, by the Cotta family, is 
brought out towards the close of the volume in a most affecting light. 
Luther never forgot that kindness. Often, in after years, would he 
recall it, and then say, with a grateful sigh, ‘‘ Ah, verily, there is noth- 
ing sweeter on earth than the heart of a woman in which pity dwells.’’ 


Chronicles of the Scohnberg-Cotta Family. By Two of Themselves. New 
York : M. W. Dodd 1864. pp. 552. This is a book of extraordinary 
interest, and forms a fitting counterpart to the ‘‘ Boyhood of Luther,’’ 
noticed above. The narrative begins where that leaves off, at the close 
of his school-days at Eisenach, and traces his history, chiefly in its 
social relations and influences, down to the close of his eventful career. 
It is in the form ofa diary, kept by some of his most intimate friends, 
in which the interior life of the Reformer and the social life of Ger- 
many, are chronicled with great minuteness and fidelity. The Cotta 
Family received Luther into its bosom when he was the ‘‘ beggar boy,”’ 
and he cherished the warmest affection towards its various branches. 
The Schénberg family came from Bohemia and inherited the faith of 
Huss, while the Cotta family were Catholics for some time after the 
narrative opens. The story from first to last is remarkable for its artless- 
ness and tenderness, and it chains the reader’s attention to the close. 
No book of the season, of its class, will attract more attention, or be 
read with livelier interest. 
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Wilson's Presbyterian Almanac, 1863, is in some respects more full and 
valuable than any preceding volume of the series. The statistics are 
compiled with great care. The portraits are much better executed 
than formerly. It needs a liberal support. There is one drawback, 
however, to it—and that is the disproportionate space allotted to the so- 
called Old School. This is relatively unjust to all the other branches of the 
Presbyterian church. Why should four times the space be given to it 
that is asigned to our branch of the church? Why should the names 
of its theological students be given and not ours? Such a work to suc- 
ceed must have the merit of impartiality. 


Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, with their Influence on 
the Opinions of Modern Christendom. By Samven Suarpe, Author of 
‘*The History of Egypt.’’ London: John Russell Smith, 1863, 12mo.,, 
pp. 116. Mr. Sharpe, by the writing of many books, has made unto 

imself no small amount of reputation as an Egyptologist. But the 
quality of his reputation, whatever it may have been hitherto, is not 
likely to be much improved by this recent effort. His avowed object 
is to show that our Christian doctrines of the Trinity, the atonement, 
and the two natures of Christ, are corruptions of the primitive faith, 
and that these corruptions were derived by Alexandrian theologians 
from the mythology of ancient Egypt. Positiveness of statement has a 
fine tonic effect upon the mind of a reader, when that positiveness is 
justified either by facts or by logic. But when a writer has the facts 
and the logic both against him, the more oracular and positive he is, the 
more we pity him. Some months ago the cool audacity of this book 
might have astonished us. But since bishop Colenso began to figure as 
an expounder of the Pentateuch, we have passed beyond the possibility 
of being astonished by anything which a /ayman can write. The man 
who can find any proper Trinity in Egypt, or any where else outside of 
Christendom; who can say that we have “historic information’’ that 
the first two chapters of St. Matthew ‘‘ formed no part of the original 
Gospel ;’’ that atonement was an idea of Apollos and Barnabas, but not 
of Paul; in short, that Alexandria converted Christianity to itself, in- 
stead of being converted by it, is not a man who much requires answer- 
ing. He will do no great amount of mischief as he is; and, we are 
afraid, would do no great amount of good if he were otherwise than he 
is. On one point we are happy to agree with him; namely, in regard 
to the Egyptian belief in the resurrection of the body. The strength of 
Mr. Alger’s argument on the other side, is in his interpretation of the 
famous passege in Herodotus (2,123). But Mr. Sharpe has given us 
copies of tw» figures found upon ornamental mummy cases, which indi- 
cate a settled faith, not only in the immortality of the soul, but also in 
the resurrection of the body. One of these ‘‘ represents the mummy 
lying on its lion-shaped couch, with the soul returning to it in the form 
of a bird with human head, and putting back life and breath into its 
mouth, while the god Anubis is preparing to unwrap the a 


Excursions. By Henry D. Tuorgav. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
1863. pp. 319. The volume contains a biographical sketch of thé au- 
thor, by R. W. Emerson, and nine papers on various subjects, from Mr. 
Thoreau’s pen. He was the last male descendant of a French ancestor 
who came to this country from the isle of Guernsey. His character was 
a singular compound. ‘‘ He was a protestant a /’outrance, and few lives 
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contain so many renunciations. He was bred tono profession ; he never 
marvied; he lived alone; he never went to church; he never voted; 
he refused to pay a tax to the State; he ate no flesh, drank no wine, 
never used tobacco; and though a naturalist, he used neither trap nor 
gun.’’ And yet he was a genius, and he ‘‘ devoted his genius with 
such entire love to the fields, hills, and waters of his native town, 
[Concord, Mass.,] that he made them known, and interesting to all read- 
ing Americans, and to people over the sea.”’ 


History of the Sioux War and Massacres in 1862-3. By Isaac V.D. 
Hearp. With Portraits and Illustrations. Harpers, 1863. This is a 
dark and fearful history. We wish it were fiction ; but it is fact. The 
author, as a member of Gen. Sibley’s expedition, and recorder of the mili- 


ary commission which tried these Indian murderers, as well as an old 


resident of Minnesota, had good opportunities to learn the facts, and he 
has here embodied them in a connected and absorbing narrative. No less 
than 737 whites were sacrificed to the fury of these Indians in these 
several massacres. 


SCIENCE. 


Geographical Studies of the late Professor Cart Rirter, of Berlin Trans- 
lated by Wm. L. Gace. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1863, pp. 356. 
With a portrait. Ritter’s Erdkunde is one of the scientific monuments 
of the nineteenth century. No man has done so much to give new life 
to geography, and to exhibit its intimate relations with human history. 
He has made the philosophy of geography. This volume, besides a bi- 
ographical sketch by Mr. Gage, and an estimate of Ritter’s labors by 


Dr. Bogekamp, of Berlin, contains a translation of the introduction to 
R’s great work,and his chief papers, read before the Royal Academy, on 
the general principles and bearings of the science. They are full of in- 
struction and interest. Geography assumes a new value and power, 
when thus philosophically handled. Mr. Gage’s translation is some- 
what technical, but faithful. We had marked several passages for 
extracts, but must omit them. His view of our continent will interest 
minds. By its very structure, ‘‘ it is destined, even more than Europe, 
to send civilization to the northern portion of the globe ;’’ ‘‘it allows 
a civilization to penetrate without obstruction every portion of the land.”’ 
The past ages have been the means of gaining the victory over nature, 
the New World, now in its infancy, is to apply them.”’ 

Methods of Study in Natural History, by Louis Acassiz. Boston: Tick - 
nor & Fields, 1863, pp. 319. As a means of introducing the student of 
any science to a true method, the essay of Agassiz on Classification, and 
these supplementary papers from the Atlantic Monthly, are, in our view 
invaluable. We know of nothing so complete and so simple. The habit 
of mind formed by them would be the best for any branch of study. As 
popular lectures on scientific themes, they are also worthy of high 
praise. The protest of the author against the transmutation hypothesis 
is decided: ‘‘ It is my belief that naturalists are chasing a phantom, 
in their search after some material gradation among created things, by 
which the whole animal kingdom may have been derived by successive 
development from a single germ, or froma few germs.’’ The resources 
of Deity cannot be so meagre, that, in order to create a human being, 
endowed with reason, he must change a monkey into a man.’’ ‘‘ Thus 
far Embryology has not recorded one fact on which to base such doc- 
trines.’’ 
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Mental Hygiene. By I. Ray, M.D., Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863, 
Dr. Ray’s long experience, scientific attainments, and practical sense, 
qualify him in an unusual degree for writing such a book, and giving 
the best counsels and warnings to all, ministers included—though per- 
haps he overstates their imprudencies a little. But we wish that every 
teacher in our public and private schools, and all who have charge of 
them, were obliged to buy this book and act up to it. The evils of our 
present system cannot be too often and urgently impressed. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel. By Francis Wayiaxp. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 1863. pp. 210. This little work is made up of ten 
letters, addressed, as a matter of form, to Deacon Heman Lincoln, an 
old friend of the author, but intended for the inward digestion of the 
American clergy of all denominations. The assumption of the volume 
is, that the American pulpit has greatly declined of late, and is still de- 
clining, in power over all classes and conditions of men; and the aim of 
the volume is, to discover, if possible, the cause of this decline, and 
suggest the means of correcting it. Multitudes, and that too in a con- 
stantly increasing ratio, it is alleged, do not even hear the Gospel 

reached. The expensiveness of our present system of public religious 
instruction and worship, which requires fine houses, paid singers, and 
the other like artistic appointments, is excluding from our assemblies peo- 
ple of moderate incomes, to say nothing of the poor; and there are no ade- 
quate means of reaching them in their homes. And as to those who do 
attend upon preaching, the majority seek entertainment rather than in- 
struction; few are ever converted outside of the Sunday-school; and 
cultivated men in general are fast losing all faith in Christianity. Dr. 
Wayland reports it as the opinion of a friend of his, eminent as a lawyer 
and legislator, that gentlemen of the legal profession generally, within 
the circle of his acquaintance, ‘‘ think religion a very useful thing for 
promoting the good order of society and reducing the number of police- 
men, and they are willing to contribute to its support; but that is all. 
As to its necessity for the salvation of the soul, or, in fact, as to its im- 
portance for any thing else than the present life, they have no belief at 
all.’’ This skepticism is spoken of as though it were a new thing, and 
fairly chargeable upon the clergy as a legitimate consequence of their 
unfaithfulness. It is indeed admitted, that this unfavorable judgment in 
regard to the present efficiency of the ministry as compared with former 
times, may possibly be one of the fruits of old age, inquiring not alto- 
gether wisely, ‘‘ why the former days were better than these?’’ Ac- 
cordingly, in the second letter, the question of comparison between 
the present and the past is set aside for the higher question of com- 
parison with the standard of ministerial duty which is given in the 
Scriptures. And yet it is plainly enough the sober opinion of the writer, 
that our ministers on the whole are losing ground with the people, and 
are losing ground deservedly. It is true they are better trained schol- 
astically, but they are at the same time more secular and unscriptural in 
their whole tone and method, living very much as other gentlemen live, 
_ making their ministry too exclusively a mere learned profession instead 
of a sacred service, and, for pungent sermons, aimed earnestly at the 
consciences of men, substituting elaborate essays, lectures, and ora- 
tions, which can never answer the proper end of preaching. Pastoral 
visitation, with a view to spiritual results, is also sadly neglected. In 
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short, the one great office of the Christian ministry, as an ambassador- 
ship from God to rebellious men, is fatally ignored. Such in brief, is 
the complaint of the author of these letters, himself one of the ablest and 
most learned of the American clergymen. For the amendment of this 
state of things, he recommends plainer houses of worship, greater sim- 
plicity and singleness of purpose on the part of ministers, more and bet- 
ter pastoral visitation, and the preaching of unwritten sermons. 

This is a book not to be lightly dismissed. The name of its author 
bespeaks for it a candid reading. Its temper is eminently serious, its 
purpose good, and many of its suggestions are worthy of attention. But 
we regret to say, that there are some things in the volume which ap- 
pear to us one-sided, narrow, and exaggerated. Shall we lower the 
standard of ministerial scholarship and accomplishments? Must no 
American clergyman hereafter travel in Europe and Asia? or permit 
himself to be transferred from a country to a city parish? or accept an 
appointment to the chair of a Professor? or become the Secretary of a 
benevolent society? Must written sermons be wholly discarded? Is 
the dry and unimpassioned ‘‘ reading’’ of a manuscript the only use that 
can be made of it? Is there no such thing as an effective delivery of a 
written discourse? And in the sermon itself, must there be no allusions 
to science, and, in spite of St. Paul’s example at Athens, no citations 
from the poets? Dr. Wayland, it is true, does not make the assertions 
which are implied in these questions, but he certainly goes very far 
towards making them. For himself he bewails the literary ambition of 
his early career, and thinks he made a grievous mistake in exchanging 
his pulpit in Boston for the Presidency of Brown University. Probably 
nobody else thinks so. In that high office, moulding the character and 
fixing the principles of hundreds of young men, who, in their turn, have 
been moulding the character and fixing the principles of thousands in 
every sphere of society and in every grade of culture, he has served the 
cause of his Master as he never could have served it, in any pulpit in 
Christendom. He has done vastly more, and vastly better, than he 
seems to suppose. Nor need he think it at variance with his early ac- 
complishments, or a reflection upon his earlier methods, that he now 
betakes himself so fervently to the simp!>st doctrines of the Gospel. Dr. 
Chalmers in his last days could preach ~ th all his might to the most un- 
lettered people in Edinburgh, without ~: sretting his splendid Astronom- 
ical Discourses in Glasgow. The Gospel is not for the poor only, not for 
the ignorant only; but also and equally for the rich, the refined, and 
the learned. Not only are there souls to be saved, but a high Christian 
civilization is to be achieved. Itis of course indispensable that saints 
should be edified and comforted ; but the full scope of the Gospel min- 
istry includes likewise all human culture, and every human interest for 
time as well as for eternity. We need Christian evangelists; but we 
need also Christian philosophers and scholars. Such men as George 
Whitfield must not be applauded at the expense of such men as Jona- 
than Edwards. Doubtless our ministry, whether better or poorer than 
it was, is far enough below the inspired ideal. But this is no new phe- 
nomenon. Doubtless the best of us need frequent admonitions and fresh 
impulses to duty. These admonitions may not always be sound ; but, if 
well meant, they should be well received. Certainly no minister at all 
worthy of his calling, and no serious candidate for the ministry, ought 
to be able to read this book without being moved by it, in spite of its 
blemishes, to a deeper and more solemn consecration of himself to the 
great work of saving souls. R. D. H. 
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Daily Walk with Wise Men; or Religious Exercises for every day in 
the year: selected, arranged, and specially adapted, by Rev. Netson 
Heap, New York: Harpers. 12 mo. pp.782. This work is similar in 
plan to ‘‘ Jay’s Exercises,’ which were so deservedly popular some 
years ago. There is more variety in it, but less simplicity, and blen- 
ding of scripture, and special adaptation to the end of such a work, 
than in those. Still, when we have the choice thoughts of Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, Flavel, Howe, Baxter, and oth- 
ers equally worthy, so conveniently arranged for daily reading, we 
ought not to complain. The Editor has shown good judgment in the 
selection and arrangement: and the Publishers have brought it out in 
good style. 


Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Frepertca Rowan. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1863. pp. 
394. This volumn is uniform with ‘‘ Meditations on Death and Eterni- 
ty’’ by the same author. These Meditations are evangelical, and 
highly spiritual, and breathe throughout a sweet and devout spirit. 
They form an admirable companion for the closet. Occasionally we 
meet with sentiments that we cannot accord with, as on pp. 99, 100, 
where the human spirit is glorified a little too much; but for the most 
part the book is sound in its teaching, and adapted to quicken the 
Christian in duty. 


The Mercy Seat: or Thoughts on Prayer. By Avaustus C. Tuompson, 
D. D., Boston: Gould and Lincoln, New York: Sheldon and Co. For 
sale also by Blakeman & Mason. 1863. pp. 345. Dr. Thompson is 
already favorably known by ‘‘ The Better Land ,’’ ‘‘ Morning Hours at 
Patmos,’’ and ‘‘ Gathered Lillies.’’ The style of his writings is exceed- 
ingly chaste, and the spirit of them sweet and hallowed. The book 
before us is a precious one, discussing the whole subject of Prayer in 
the light of scripture, and Christian experience, and with discrimination, 
and marked ability. On the whole, we think it the completest and best 
exposition, especially for practical purposes, of the important subject 
of which it treats, which has fallen under our notice. It cannot fail to 
be greatly and permanently useful. 


The Closet Companion: or Manual of Prayer: consisting of Topics 
and brief Forms of Prayer, designed to assist Christians in their devo- 
tions, with an Introduction by Rev. Atsert Barnes. Fifth Edition. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, New York. A. D. 
F. Randolph. The author of this Manual is a highly esteemed layman 
in the Presbyterian Church. We accord with Mr. Barnes in his high 
appreciation of it. It is not meant to be used as a form of devotion, 
but as an outline of the subjects of prayer, suggesting suitable thoughts. 
The sentiments are scriptural, and the style admirably adapted to the 
subject. Used aright, it will greatly aid our closet devotion, and at the 
same time to give variety and acceptableness to public prayer. The 
Publication Committee issue also a brief plea to our laymen by the same 
author, on Their Responsibilities and Duties, which is a tract for the times, 
and ought to be read and pondered by all our laymen. 


Hindrances to the Efficiency of the Ministry. By H. F. Ssrrn, a most 
excellent and timely sermon, preached betore the Baptist ‘‘ East New 
Jersey Pastoral Conferénce,’’ and published at their request. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Letters to the Joneses. By Timothy Titcomb, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1864. 12mo. pp. 347. Dr. Holland has won for himself a 
place in American literature. His writings are practical, and char- 
acterized by sterling good sense and downright honesty of purpose. 
The object of these ‘‘ Letters’’ is to ‘‘ present and criticise certain 
types of character and life, and to furnish motives and means for their 
improvement and reform.’’ A somewhat ungracious and delicate task ; 
and perfect success in this line could hardly have been expected. His 
‘* types ’’ embrace all the professions, and many of the trades, and the 
relations of life. Now, however wide the sphere of his observation, and 
sound his judgment, it could hardly be expected that his criticisms and 
counsels in all these cases would be just and wise. Hence, with much 
that is praiseworthy in the book, we are constrained to take exception 
to portions of it. 

The American Pulpit comes in for its full share of criticism, in the 
letter to the Rev. Jeremiah Jones, D. D., concerning the failure of his 
pulpit ministry.’’ The author’s criticisms here are severe and mb 
and are expressed with an air of oracular wisdom that is needlessly 
offensive. Dr. Jones is his ‘‘ type ’’ of ministerial character and life ; the 
only one he gives us. We must infer that this type represents in his 
mind, a considerable portion of the Christian pasters of our land. He 
divides preachers into two great classes, the ‘‘ poetical ’’ and the ‘‘ un- 
poetical ;’’ a queer classification. The ‘‘ poetical class possess imagi- 
nation, strong and tender sympathies, profound insight into human 
character, and the power to attract to themselves the affections of those 
around them. These men possess also what we term individuality in 
an unusual degree . . . so that when they preach they do not 
preach as the mouthpiece of a school, or a sect, or a system, but as 
revelators and promulgators of a life. These are the preachers who 
touch men, because they preach out of their own life and experience. 
These are the men who speak from the heart—the men who possess 
what, for lack of a better name, we call magnetism.’’ The ‘‘ unpoeti- 
cal’’ class are the ‘‘ opposites of the poetical.’’ ‘‘They have no 
imagination ;’’ no ‘‘ tender sympathies’’; no ‘‘ true individuality,’’ are 
simply ‘‘ the mouthpieces of the systems and schools to which they are 
attached.’’ Poor Dr. Jones, ‘‘ nature’’ has placed in the ‘‘ unpoetical ’’ 
class, and he cannot succeed ; all that he can aspire to be is a ‘‘ dog- 
matic doctor of divinity;’’ and he is told that ‘‘ he, and all who are like 
him, are out of place in the Christian pulpit.’’ ‘‘ Your religion is mostly 
a matter of intellect. You are fond of preaching doctrine. You de- 
light in what you are pleased to denominate theology . . . you 
have a system of truth to promulgate, and in your mind, it seems essen- 
tial that this system should be accepted in all its parts as the condition 
of salvation . . . Alas! for any person who may presume to 
decide that a man could be a Christian without embracing your system 
of truth, or that religion is not quite as much a matter of the brains 
as of the heart! You luginto this present age, to its scandal and 
its shame, to the detriment and disgrace of the Christian cause, the old 
Puritan idea, that assent to a creed— that belief in certain dogmas—has 
more to do with the soundness of a man’s Christianity than any thing 
else.’’ There is a great deal more in the same strain. 

We are surprised and pained that such a caricature of the American 
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Pulpit should come from such a source ; We deny the author’s implica- 
tion of facts, and we reject his philosophy as false. This representa- 
tive man is either a fiction, or an extreme exceptional case. ‘‘ Dr. 
Jones ’’ does not fairly represent a ‘‘ large class’’ of our American 
preachers. Where will Dr. Holland find such types ? Among the honored 
ministry of New England ? In the Presbyterian Church, or the Reformed 
Dutch, or the Baptist? We challenge the proof. It is a libel on the 
purest, the most laborious and useful ministry on earth. 

His philosophy is also shallow and false. His theory to explain the 
failure of Dr. Jones’ ministry, is not in accordance with reason or facts. 
His classification resolves itself into the doctrinal and the emotional. 
Dr. Jones’ ministry is barren of results because he preaches ‘‘ doctrine,’’ 
a ‘* system of truths,’’ and has a definite ‘‘ creed,’’ and attaches the 
first importance to these things and magnifies them in his office. Does 
not ‘‘ doctrine ’’ underlie the whole Christian life, and give being and 
vitality to it? 1s not ‘* doctrine’’ the living spirit as well as the frame- 
work of Christianity itself? Was not Paul preeminently a preacher of 
‘* doctrine,’’ and Luther, and Calvin, and Edwards, and other great 
lights of the American Pulpit? Did they belong to Dr. Holland’s 
‘* poetical ’’ class? Did they preach their own ‘‘ individuality,’’ or the 
divine word? Was it a personal ‘‘ magnetism ’’ that made them such 
giants in the pulpit, or was it because they unfolded ‘‘ the scheme of 
salvation ’’ with such masterly ability and in demonstration of the 
Spirit? President Edwards’ sermon entitled, ‘‘ Sinners in the hands of 
an angry God,’’ is pure “ doctrine,’’ awful doctrine, the very embody- 
ment of divine Justice taking vengeance on sinners; and yet its tremen- 
dous effects is a matter of history. As a class too we are certain that 
doctrinal preachers are quite as effective as the emotional. The Cal- 
vinistic ministry is characterized as a ministry of ‘‘ doctrine,’’ informed 
and inspired by that ‘‘ system of truth,’’ the intelligent understanding and 
cordial embrace of which is essential to salvation; and is that ministry 
inferior in power and results to the other type ?—We have too many 
preachers of the ‘‘ poetical type’’ already. We need a ‘‘reform”’ 
but in the other direction. The author’s fling at creeds, also, and his cen- 
sure of ‘‘the old Puritan idea’’ respecting a profession of faith, is, to 
say the least, in bad taste, and is calculated to work evil and not good. 
On the whole we advise Dr. Holland, if he will take counsel as well as 
give it, to stick to his proper sphere ; he is evidently out of it in his 
attempt to ‘‘ criticise and reform the American Pulpit.’’ 


America: A Dramatic Poem. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. pp. 
110. This elegantly printed volume accredits the good taste of its ns 
lisher. Himself a writer of verses, Mr. Randolph knows how to set 
forth to advantage the verses of another. The Preface informs us that 
this Poem was written, for the most part, nearly two years ago, when 
the war, of which it sings, was in a less hopeful stage of its progress 
than now. Since then England has changed her tone ; Count Gasparin 
has found companions in his generous wisdom ; while amongst ourselves 
ideas, and signs of promise, which then hung low in the horizon, are 
now shining in the zenith. Months are years in a war like this, so that 
even the aspirations and forshadowings of poetry itself may be out- 
stripped while the pages on which they are set are passing through the 
press. And yet the central idea of this Poem still remains to be fully 
realized in the complete eradication of the bitter root of all our troubles. 
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The scene is laid in Virginia, amidst the desolations caused by the 
war. The dramatis persona are nearly all spirits: Motherly America, in 
great distress ; the South, East, North and West Winds; the Voices of 
the Rivers, the Seas, and the Lakes ; Shades of Revolutionary Heroes ; 
Apostate Spirits ; Angels of Vengeance and Comfort ; Voices of Soldiers 
singing ; Spirits of Rebellion and Union ; Spirit of Slavery ; Earth; and 
Angel of Destiny, with whose words of good cheer the Poem closes. 
We are plunged at first into the agony of the conflict, and then are led 
by degrees to understand that the price of victory is the deliverance of 
the enslaved. This Poem is a wholesome lesson for the times. Of the 
machinery of it, we do not feel ourselves competent to speak. Some 
parts of it seem to us not very well conceived, nor quite happily execu- 
ted. But the general tone of sentiment is humane, righteous and lofty, 
and in very many passages a vigorous hand is shown. For example, 
America in her anguish exclaims : 
Ah! too soon 

Mine hour has found me, and the hounds of death 

Smell out my hidden crimes, to tear them down, 

Me with them also, me and all whose life 

Had centered at my heart.’’ 


The Angel of Comfort also says : 
‘* What nation yet hath touched 
Its pinnacle of greatness, but an hour 
Hath intervened, of strange and fearful test ? 
Should’st thou expect exemption? Then thy past 
Were but a mean one; none should ever know 
If gold thou wert, or only sparkling clay. 
But trodden and defiled by feet of men, 
Soon would’st thou be forgotten. Yet thy place 
Is on the very forehead of the world.’’ 
The measure employed throughout the Poem is the familiar Iambic 
Pen tameter, or Heroic, with the exception of a few snatches of song, 
of which the following may be taken as a specimen: 


‘* Still the wide world looks on, 
Knowing before, 
Freedom here falling, 
Falls evermore.”’ 


Should a second edition be called for, the proof-reader will have a 
chance to put a thou for ‘‘ though,”’ in the first line of page 91; and the 
author will do well to substitute Aas pleaded for ‘‘ has plead’’ near the 
end of his Preface. R. D. H. 


A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the English Lan- 

uage, from the Norman Conquest. With numerous specimens. By 
a L. Craik, LL. D. Professor in Queen’s College, Belfast. 2 vols. 8 
vo. New York: Scribner, 1863. Professor Craik is already favourably 
known to students of English literary history by his Sketches of the 
History of Literature in England, 1845. The substance of that work is 
incorporated into this project. His general scheme divides the History 
into three parts: the first, to the eleventh century, that of Pure or Simple 
English,—when it is both a homogeneous, and a synthetic language : 
the second, the thirteenth century, that of Broken or Semi-English, 
when it is homogeneous, but no longer syulthetic; the third, 
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its present state, that of mixed or Composite English—being neither 
homogeneous nor synithetic, but composite in its vocabulary and analy- 
tic in its grammar. The immediate effect of the Norman Conquest 
was to produce the first of these revolutions, its ultimate effect to pro- 
duce the second. The Introduction and Norman period occupy about 
200 pages : the Second English, or Semi-Saxon, about 66 pages : the bulk 
of the two volumes is devoted to the Third English, beginning with 
Chaucer. It is an excellent manua!, well written, clear in arrangement, 
and generally discriminating in criticism. Copious specimens, especial- 
ly from rarer works, increase its interest and value. Incidental notices 
are interspersed of the progress of the arts and sciences. Inferior to 
Marsh in philosophy and philology, it is intended rather as a book for 
popular reading and use. The importance of the subject, the general 
character of the work, and the beautiful style in which it is published 
(from the Riverside press) make it one of the best books for a valuable 
holiday present. Mr. Scribner is helping on the study of English by 
issuing such works as those of Max Miller, Marsh, the excellent lectures 
of Professor Craik, and these two noble volumes.—Professor Craik esti- 
mates, that of words in common use, about 10,000 in number, full one 
half are pure English ; and of those in colloquial use, 5000 in number, 
‘* probably four-fifths are of native stock.”’ 


Levana: or the Doctrine of Education. Translated from the German by 
Jean Pavut Frreprick Ricuter. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863. 12 
mo. pp. 400. The thoughts of the great German on so important a 
subject, are worth considering. His theory of Education, in many 
respects, is certainly the true one, and we rejoice to see that he lays 
so much stress on home training. While the work throughout is em- 
inently ‘‘ German,’’ and the first Fs highly speculative, yet in its 
English dress, it is all readable, and combines in a remarkable degree, 
‘** sound practical sense with varied and fanciful illustration.’ 


Martin Pole. A Novel. By Joun Saunpers. New York: Harpers. 
No. 234 Library of Select Novels. Various interesting tales by the au- 
thor and his daughter, are here strung together by a single thread of 
narrative. One of the sketches, written by Miss Saunders at the age 
of sixteen, shows great precocity of mental development. 


Mary Lindsay. A Novel. ri the Lady Emmy Ponsonsy. Harpers. 
No. 235. Library of Select Novels. A deeply interesting story of 
human love, after long conflicts, made submissive to the Divine will. 


Eleanor’s a A Novel. ByM.E.Brappon. With Illustrations. 
Harpers. No. 236. A work of decided power, but somewhat over- 
wrought. The heroine is an unnatural character, seeking to avenge 
her father’s death with an intensity and persistency of purpose that 
seems almost fiendish. Her terrible purpose is finally accomplished ; 
but in the moment of triumph she yields to the pleadings of mercy, and 
instead of the ‘‘ victory’’ of revenge it becomes the ‘‘ victory’’ of for- 
giveness. 

Rachel Ray. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. Harpers. No. 237. 
This is a quiet domestic tale, with little plot or incident or point, but 
one which leaves a pleasant and wholesome impression on the mind. 
‘* Rachel Ray’’ is a noble character, and was worthy of the position she 
won, 


John Marchmont’s Legacy. A Novel. No. 238. Same Library. The 
12 
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author of Lady Audley’s Secret will always find a large circle of readers, 
however much she may write. This new novel shows her accustomed fer- 
tility in the invention of striking characters and scenes, and in the 
management of an intricate plot. 

Cuaries Dickens’s New Christmas Story. Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. 
Harpers. Scarcely up to the author’s usual ability. 

Roundabout Papers. By W.M. Tuackeray. With illustrations. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1863. 12mo., pp. 292. These ‘‘ Papers’’ were the 
author’s contributions to the Cornhill Magazine. They strike us as far 
inferior to most that he has written. We discover but little wit or 
genius or power in any of them; while quite a number are absolutely 
worthless. The book will not add to the author’s fame, on this side the 
ocean at least; indeed it would hardly have found a publisher, but for 
the reputation he had previously achieved. 


The Thoughts of the Emperor Aurelius Antonius. Translated by Grorce 
Lone. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1864, pp. 310. The meditations of 
one of the most philosophical of Roman Emperors are here translated in 
a scholarly style by one competent to the difficult task. A good sketch 
of the emperor’s life and estimate of his philosophy occupy about a third 
of the volume. The Stoic philosophy has upon the whole its finest ex- 
pression in these Thoughts. A life conformed to nature, tranquil and 
meditative is the ideal. Nature is fixed; manis mutable. ‘‘ Constantly 
regard the universe as one living being lower down.”’ This is the height 
of Stoicism. Immortality is shadowy ; the future, at the best, is veiled. 
Life and immortality are brought to lightin the Gospel. Yet there is much 
in this pagan philosopher to warrant the enthusiastic dedication, by 
Cardinal Barberini, of his version of the Thoughts, ‘‘ to his soul, to make 
it redder than his purple, at the sight of the virtues of this Gentile.’’ 
The volume is fitly dedicated to R. W. Emerson. It looks and feels 
just like one of Ticknor and Field’s choice editions. 


The Ring of Amasis. From the pen of a German Physician. By 
Rosert Butwer Lytron. Harper & Brothers, 1863. 12mo., pp. 301. 
This is a queer book; a curious meadly of fiction and fact, sentiment 
and philosophy, morbid hallucinations and profound psychological spe- 
culations. It purports to give the life and experience of a German 
Count, as they were made known by himself to his physician; the au- 
thor doing little more than to edit the papers. Asa narrative, while some- 
what fragmentary, it possesses some elements of extraordinary interest. 
As illustrating the power and working of a guilty memory, it equals 
anything that we have ever read. Its philosophical speculations are, 
some of them at least, curious and suggestive, if not satisfactory. It 
is, however, a morbid sort of book, aa it is hard to convey an intel- 
ligent impression of it. 


My Farm of Edgewood. By the Author of ‘‘Reveries of a Bachelor.’’ 
Eighth edition. New York: Scribner 1863. pp. 319. Few ever sup- 
osed that the dreamy and entertaining ‘‘ Bachelor’’ had any practical 
Lesulelige of agriculture. This book dissipates that impression, and, 
gives us a suggestive experience, with all its light and dark coloring, 
in practical farming. Few literary men have taken hold of farming 
with a keener zest, or succeeded so well in mastering the science. 


Mixton’s Paradise Lost. New York: Frank H. Dodd. A perfect 
gem of a book—being the initial volume of a uniform series of standard 
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authors, which cannot fail to be highly popular. An exquisite taste 
is shown in the choice of type, paper, ornaments, binding, size, etc., 
while it is printed in the very best style of the Cambridge Press. It 
reflects great credit upon the young publisher, and we are quite sure 
he will succeed in the enterprise so well begun. 

Remains in Prose and Verse of ArtHur Henry Hatuam, with a Preface 
and Memoir. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863. pp. 441. We have 
here a brief Memoir, both of Arthur Henry, and Henry Fitzmaurice 
Hallam, sons of the celebrated English historian. Arthur was the 
intimate friend of Tennyson, whose profound regard for him is dis- 
played in those beautiful poems, ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ and the splendor of 
whose early genius and high moral excellence gave such promise of 
eminence and usefulness—a promise blighted by his sudden and pre- 
mature death, Sept., 1833, aged 22. Henry, the younger and only 
remaining son, died in 1850, at the age of 26. The Memoir of Arthur 
is by the grief-stricken father ; that of Henry, by two of his intimate 
friends. Beautiful characters were they both, and the former especially 
highly gifted. The ‘‘ Remains’’—about half in verse and half in 
ng erage Meditative Fragments, Timbuctoo, Sonnets, Stanzas, 

sene at Rome, and Essays on Sympathy, on the Influence of Italian 
Works of Imagination on the Same Class of Compositions in England, 
on the Philosophical Writings of Cicero, and a Review of Tennyson’s 
Poems, show a high degree of culture, a versatile mind, an elevation 
of thought, and maturity and breadth of mind very rare in one so 
young. The work is produced in splendid style, as are most of the 
books issued by Ticknor & Fields. 





TEXT BOOKS. 


Intellectual Philosophy ; Analytical, Synthetical, and Practical. By Hus- 
BARD WINsLow, D. D. Eighth edition. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 
1863. pp. 442. This useful manual, whose popularity is shown by its 
numerous editions, is divided into six parts: 1. Psycho-Physiology ; 
2. Primary Knowledge; 3. Secondary Knowledge ; 4. Distinguishing 
Powers of the Human Intellect; 5. Abnormal Mental States; 6. Sum- 
mary View of the Leading Philosophical Schools. The style is gen- 
erally simple and clear, and the work is so arranged that it can be 
conveniently used in instruction. Each chapter is concluded by a series 
of questions. In his discussion of opposing views, the author shows 
vigor and candor. He opposes the extreme position of Hamilton and 
Mansel as to our iaaetbdee of God. 

The Logic of Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Reduced and Prepared for 
Use in Colleges and Schools. By Henry N. Day, D. D., LL.D. Cin- 
cinnati : Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 1863. pp. 280. Sir William 
Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic are generally conceded to be his most 
valuable addition to philosophy. But in the form we have them, as 
Lectures, they are, especially for the beginner, overburdened with 
citations, repetitions, and literary apparatus. Dr. Day, whose previous 
works prove him to be well acquainted with the needs of a text-book, 
has shown good judgment in lopping off the superfluities of the 
original work, and retaining its essential points. It is reduced to the 
skeleton state, and will require zeal and knowledge on the part of the 
instructor, to fill it out and make it an attractive study. Dr. Day has 
made some additions and rectifications, which indicate his familiarity 
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with the subject. Those on immediate and mediate reasonings, and on 
induction, are particularly noteworthy and valuable. We agree with 
his remarks on Hamilton’s doctrine of methodology, and hope that he 
will fully discuss it in the new edition of his work on Rhetoric. 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language. By Wiu1aM L. Knarr, 
A.M. New York: Harpers. 1864. pp. 502. 

A Frencu Reapine Boox, with Notes and a Vocabulary. By Wu.iam 
Kwnarr. Same publishers. 


Professor Knapp, of Madison University, has, in these volumes 

oduced an prams ih and sufficient apparatus for the student of the 

rench language. All is simply and clearly arranged, in adaptation to 
the wants of different classes of students. His references to the old 
French are valuable. Without pretending to be original, the work 
contains new applications of old methods. The selections in the 
Chrestomathy are made with judgment. We commend the volume 
to the attention of teachers. 

Science for the School and Family. Part II. Chemistry. By Worrtutne- 
ton Hooker, M. D. Illustrated by numerous engravings. New 
York: Harpers. 1864. pp. 435. Dr. Hooker, in continuing his ex- 
cellent series of works on scientific subjects, is rendering good ser- 
vice to the cause of education. He knows just what to say, and what 
not to say. The arrangemeut of topics is new, and well adapted to 
carry the student along with increasing interest. 


POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


The Feederalist : reprinted from the Original Text, with an Historical 
Introduction and Notes. By Henry B. Dawson, Vol. I. New York: 
Scribner, 1863. pp. cxliii. 615. This edition, probably the twenty- 
first, of the Federalist, has been prepared with great conscientious- 
ness by Mr. Dawson. Its typographical execution, from Houghton’s 

ress, paper, etc., are superior. An admirably executed print of Col. 
milton faces the title-page. The Introduction contains a detailed 
account of the various editions ; a careful examination of the authorship 
of the different papers in the series, and a minute analysis of the con- 
tents ; as well as a general view of the circumstances in which these 
remarkable disquisitions were composed. The text is taken from the 
original newspaper copies; all the subsequent editions contained 
numerous alterations, which were not approved by Hamilton. The 
second edition will comprise a full account of these variata, and other 
illustrative matter. This must henceforth rank as the edition of a work, 
indispensable to every student of our wry! and government, and 
which did so much to secure the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 


Its publication, too, is opportune ; for we cannot now too earnestl 

study the nature of our Federal Constitution. In these days of woe 

thoughts and projects we may still learn from the wisdom of our fore- 

fathers. Hamilton's ee and patriotism, the calm wisdom of 
n 


Madison, the judicial mind of Jay, may still instruct us in things pertain- 
ing to our country’s welfare. Why does Mr. Dawson write ‘‘ Foderal- 
ist,’’ and ‘‘ Jay ?’’ Long usage certainly has some rights in such matters. 

Professor Henry Drister of Columbia College, written a sharp 
Examination of Bishop Hopkins’ ‘‘ Bible View of Slavery.’’ It is published 
by the Loyal Publication Society of New York, which now issues some 
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forty pamphlets on matters of deep, present interest. Dr. Lieber is 
chairman of the Publication Committee. The selection of matter is good 


and timely. wmietr aly 


Little Threads ; or, Tangle Thread, Silver Thread, and Golden Thread, 
by the author of ‘‘ Susy’s Sia Birth Days,’’ published by Randolph, is a 
charming book for children, mothers—and fathers too. Mrs. Prentiss 
ought to be kept writing children’s books. She has real genius in that 
line. Her books are as wise as they are natural and entertaining. 

The American Tract Society, (New York,) has published a variety of 
excellent books for children. Among them are—Views from Nature 
small 4to, beautifully illustrated ; a deeply interesting Sketch of Antonie 
Bishallany, a Syrian of Mount Lebanon, by Rev. Cus. Wuireneap ; Kate, 
Seymour, The Little Seabird, and Hannah's Path, three books which are 
eagerly read ; Kelly Nash, or I Don’t Think; Anny’s New Home ; Little 
Pilgrims ; Harry the Whaler ; Buster and Baby Jim. All these can be 
safely recommended. Dr. Hawes’ Sermon on Judge Williams, is a 
fitting tribute to a man of the highest worth. Gospel Workers, 
by Rev. J. Cross, contains useful directions for doing good. Hymns and 
Tunes for the Army and Navy is an appropriate selection. 

Mr. Wind and Madam Rain. By Pavut De Musser. Harpers, 1864. 
A beautiful holiday book for children, profusely illustrated, and unex- 
ceptionable in its teaching. 

Jerry ; or, the Sailor Boy Ashore. By Wauter Amwewi. Harpers, 
1864. This volume forms the seventh in the series of the popular 
‘* Aimwell Stories.’’ It is little more than a fragment, the author, Wil- 
liam Simson, dying before he had finished it. There is prefixed to the 
volume a Memoir of him, full of interest and instruction, showing him 
to have been a superior character, aiming high, and in spite of difficul- 
ties and trials, elevating himself to spheres of usefulness, and infusing 
his piety and genius into many a little volume, to the delight and profit 
of youthful readers. 

Dr. Cuartes P. Krautn’s Discourse for the three hundred and forty-sixth 
Anniversary of the Reformation, (Phil. pp. 15,) is an eloquent and forci- 
ble exhibition of the principles, positions, and prospects of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Rev. Rosert Arkman’s Annual Sermon, before the Synod of New York 
and New Jersey, is on the Relation of the Ministry to Revivals of Re- 
ligion. This vital theme is handled with vigor and wisdom. 

Amy Carr; or, The Fortune Teller. By Carorine Curessro. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. A touching and instructive story for the 


young. Both old and young may read what Miss Cheesebro writes with 
profit. 


Arr. IX. THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


The Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Thelogie, Part 4, 1863, contains a criti- 
cism by Dr. A. Gerlach of Bonn, of Prof. Auberlen’s views on the Book 
/ 
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of Ruth and the Judges, given in the Studien and Kritiken, 1860: J. C. M. 
Lawrent on Abel Beth Maachah (2 Sam. xx. 14.) Delitzsch against Mini- 
sters and Theologians taking part in Dances: a continuation of Rudel- 
bach’s Letters to Guerike: various Miscellanies ; and the usual full 
Bibliography. 

The Theologische Quartalschrift, 4, 1863, besides reviews, has a trea- 
tise by Aberle on the Day of the Last Passover, and a reply by Prof. 
Kuhn to attacks on his position, that philosophy has a province inde- 
pendent of faith. 

Jacob Grimm, who, in conjunction with his late brother William, has 
beenso long well known, not only in Germany, but throughout all Europe, 
died September 20, at Berlin, after a short illness. He was born on 
January 4, 1785, and had therefore reached his seventy-ninth year. 
The German grammar which he and his brother published in 1819, pro- 
ved an era in the study of the German language. From this time until 
the day of his death, he was busy in preparing and publishing most 
learned works on the same topic and on Ancient German Law, and in 
editing important medizval Latin or German works with copious anno- 
tations. For several years he and his brother have been engaged in 
the preparation of a dictionary of the German language. Unfortunately 
it is completed only as far as the word Fromm. The materials, how- 
ever, are collected, and it is hoped that the work may be completed in 
a manner worthy of the beginning. In the history of friendly or frater- 
nal affection we know of none more touching, or faithful, or fruitful of 
good than that which hallowed the lives of the brothers Grimm and 
almost blended their spirits into one. 

The Neuve Evang. Kirchenzeitung says of Dr. John Cairns’ Romanism and 
Rationalism as Opposed to Pure Christianity, (Berwick, 1863,) that, for its 
clearness and ability, it is well worthy of being published and diffused 
in Germany. 

The celebration in memory of the close of the Council of Trent (1545 
to 1563) was held in that city June 20 to 30, with but slight sympathy 
from the inhabitants. Among the striking points was the reprinting 
and circulation among the members of Rossini’s famous work on The 
Five Wounds of the Church, which in its time was forbidden by Rome. 
The avowed object of the celebration was to strengthen the temporal 
power of the Popes. One of the members (Don Margotto) proposed 
that it should be made an article of faith; this was not done, yet all 
violation of this temporal power was pronounced a sacrilege. There 
was an assembly at the same place, less largely attended, in 1845, to 
celebrate the beginning of the same council. 


FRANCE. 


Revue Chrétienne, Sept. The first article, by Herzog, is on Fénelon 
and his Doctrine of Pure Love, considered in its origin, nature, and 
relations to doctrine and to Catholic piety. It is a very full and able 
discussion, supplementary in part to Herzog’s article on Quietism, pub- 
lished in his Encyclopedia of Protestant Theology. F. Kuhn discusses 
Morality in Romance; F. Peyre, the Theodicy of Leibnitz. De Pres- 
sensé’s notes on our struggle are, as usual, full of warm sympathy with 
the Union. The October number continues Herzog’s article on Fénelon, 
and contains essays on the Morals of Novels, by Kuhn, and on Christian 
Patriotism, by Louis Germond. 
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Bulletin Theologique (of the above Review) No. 3. J. P. Trottet, 
Revelation, Conscience and Theology—a posthumous work of the 
lamented author. The Doctrine of John on the Logos—anonymous, but 
showing decided ability and acquaintance with the latest discussions of 
the theme. A Bulletin of English Theology gives a concise account of 
theological works, published the past year in Great Britain. Arnaud, 
on Haag’s History of Doctrines, criticises his somewhat rationalistic 
views. No. 4 contains an able article by the younger C. Malan, on the 
authority of the Bible, and an account of an excellent reply to Renan’s 
Life of Jesus, by Prof. Van Osterzee of Utrecht, Holland, who has 
written a Life of Jesus and a Christology, etc. The sum of his criticism is 
given in the words of Voetius; Nubrcula est: transibit. It also has an 
account of a new French translation of the Pentateuch and the Histori- 
cal Books of the Old Testament, by H. A. Perret-Gentil, published at 
Neufchatel. 

The posthumoys work of Mgr. de Selinis archbishop of Auch are to 
be published. They relate chiefly to the Defense of Christianity, the 
fruit of forty years of study. The title is to be Divinity of the Church. 

The July number of the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne continues the 
account of Willibrord, the apostle of the Low Countries; gives an 
Inquest held in the March of Aucona, 1314; defends the recital of the 
passage of the Red Sea by Moses. Abbe Gaume begins an interesting 
series of articles on the Sign of the Cross in Pagan Nations. M. E. de 
L’Hervilliers contributes an interesting article on some Christian Car- 
thagenian Inscriptions.—The August number contains condemnations of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus by Cardinal Gousset, the Pope and others: an 
analysis of Jager’s History of the French Church: an essay on the 
Genealogies of Christ by Gounod, etc. The September part has Cath- 
olicism and History by Bishop Mabile of Versailles ; Egyptian History 
by Viscount de Rongé ; an essay on the controversy between Bossuet 
and Fénelon on the Mazims of the Saints etc. 

Prof. Lasou.aye has just brought out a new work on the Liberal Party 
and the Principle of Self-Government, which is calculated to extend his 
already wide reputation. His previous work, Paris in America, has 
reached the eighth edition. 

A Life of Christ by Pascal, recently found by the discoverer of the 
MS. of the ‘‘ Pensees,’’ will soon be published in Paris. 


ENGLAND. 


Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record. Oct. 1863. Current 
Methods of Biblical Interpretation. The Gustavus Adolphus Society. 
Chronology, Topography and Archaeology of the Life of Christ by Rev. 
F. P. Thompson D.D., from advance sheets of the North American 
Review, ‘‘ kindly forwarded by its author, who wished its republication 
in our pages.”’ The Epistle of Barnabas, literally translated from the 
Sinaitic Codex. Buddhism, by James Alwin, esq. of Colombo, Ceylon. 
Aelthiopir Liturgies and Hymns, translated by Rev. F. M. Rodwell. 
The Bordeaux Pilgrims in Palestine—a curious itinerary of A. D. 333, 
published at Cologne in 1600, and here in substance reproduced. Re- 
nan’s Life of Jesus—to be continued. Correspondence. Notices of 
Books. Miscellanies. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. October 1. The Scottish 
Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh, the first of a series of articles on the subject. 
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2. The Perfection of Christ’s Humanity, by Dr. Schaff, from the Biblio- 
theca Sacra. 3. Father Lacordaire. 4. Déllinger on the Church and 
Churches—exposing his misrepresentations of Protestantism. 5 Abp. 
Whately’s Preliminary Dissertation to the nig oy Britann. reviewed, 
noting its main points. This essay has been but little known in com- 
parison with its merits. 6. Date of the Beoks of Chronicles from the 
Princeton Review. 7. Slavery and the Bible, reviewing the works of 
Cheever and others, and giving some sound advice to our Southern 
brethren. 8. Mexico on the basis of Chevallier’s work—a sketch of its 
history, with an expression of the hope that it may become peaceful 
under Maximilian, though fearing that Rome will interpose obstacles to 
religious liberty. 9. Plato and Christ. 10. Life of D. Liefchild. 


The British Quarterly Review. Oct., 1863. 1. Renan’s Life of Jesus— 
a good criticism. 2. Peasant Life in Switzerland—an account of Bit- 
zin’s life and evangelic labors, and of his works in 24 vols. 3. Faw- 
cett’s Manual of Political Economy. 5. Home in Poland. 6. Whe- 
well’s Moral Works—pointing out the inconsistencies and shallowness 
of his theory, and especially criticising his account of the Platonic 
dialogues. 7. Self-government in India. 8. Romola. 9. Modern 
Anthropology, reviewing the discussion on the bones of Abbeville etc. 
10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. Dr. Vaughan is as virulent as 
ever against our country. He says: ‘‘ We cannot see the religion or 
the morality of attempting to put down one horror [slavery] by means 
of a flood of horrors still more horrible. Such is the present policy of 
the North, even in the case of those who are sincere abolitionists. In 
the case of the great majority, who use the slave question for purely 
political purposes, the cant of insincerity is added to the other ingredi- 
ents of the strife.’ This is surely rant, if not cant. 


The Museum, a quarterly magazine for education and literature, is a 
very useful and meritorious publication—giving abstracts of proceed- 
ings and statistics, and notices of Soaks pertaining to education. 
Among the articles in the numbers for 1863, are two on the School Sys- 
tem of Massachusetts ; Joseph Lancaster ; Jactotot’s System; Training 
Colleges ; At what Age should Boys begin Latin? Cambridge as it is ; 
Public Schools in Fiction ; Homeric 'ranslations ; Academical Examin- 
ations and Degrees ; General Princiy.\.-s of Instruction; Kepler ; Modes 
of Organizing Schools; Translations from the Classics, etc. It is pub- 
lished at 12s. a year. 

Rev. Dr. Murphy, Prof. of Hebrew in Belfast, has published (Clarks, 
Edinburgh) a new commentary on Genesis. He is the first Presby- 
terian minister of Irish birth who has given to the world a critical com- 
mentary on any book of the Bible. He has also written a work, in 
conjunction with Dr. Porter of Belfast, in reply to Colenso. 

In the British Controversialist, Jan., Feb., 1861, Mr. Samuel Neal 
published a biography of Sir Wm. Hamilton, including, it is said, 
particulars not elsewhere found, and summaries of his views in 
philosophy. 

G. Vernon Hercourt, author of the articles signed Historicus, in The 
Times (attributed to Sir Cornewall Lewis,) is about publishing a work on 
the Leading Cases of International Law, with a commentary. 

Edward Vansittart Neale’s Analogy of Thought and Nature Interpreted, 
is a treatise on the Laws of Thought, the History of Thought, and the 
Divination of Thought, written in the spirit of the Hegelian specula- 
tions. It is published by Williams & Norgate. 
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Mr. Froude’s History of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols., makes 
liberal use of the Simancas manuscripts. Dr. Vaughan’s History of the 
Revolutions in English History, vol. 3, completes the work. 

The whole MS. of Mr. Lane’s Arabic and English Lexicon is said to be 
ready for the press. In his preface, the author writes: ‘ Nearly 
twenty years have now elapsed since I commenced this work. Had I 
foreseen that the whole labor of the composition must fall upon me, or 
the project be abandoned, and had I foreseen the length of time that it 
would require of me, unaided, I should certainly not have had the 
courage to undertake it. . . . For seven years, in Cairo, I prose- 
cuted my task on each of the wereee of the week, after an early 
breakfast until within an hour of midnight, with few and short intervals 
of rest, (often with no interruption but that of a few minutes at a time 
for a meal, and half an hour for exercise), except on rare occasions, 
when I was stopped by illness—and once, when I devoted three days 
to a last visit to the Pyramids. I seldom allowed myself to receive a 
visitor, except on Fridays,.the Sabbath, and leisure day of the Mos- 
lems, and more than once I passed a quarter of the year without going 
outof my house. . . . To convey a due idea of the difficulties of 
my task would be impossible. While mainly composing from the ‘ Taj- 
el-Aroos,’ I have often had before me, or by my side, eight or ten other 
lexicons, (presenting three different arrangements of the roots, and all 
of them differing in the order, or rather in the disorder, of the words 
explained), requiring to be consulted at the same time ; and frequently 
more than a day’s study has been necessary to enable me thoroughly to 
understand a single passage.’’ 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Merriam of Springfield, Mass. is to publish a novel work by William 
A. Wheeler on the Names of noted fictitious Persons and Places, Pseud- 
onyms, and popular names of eminent men. The author has for some 
years been employed in this task. 

A theological work has been orion at Milwaukee, by M. Heiss: 
The Four Gospels Examined and Vindicated on Catholic Principles, pp. 
235. The author is Rector of the Salessienum, near Milwaukee. 

The Christian Review (Baptist) for October, 1863 has an article of more 
than 100 pages by Dr. Ira Chase, renewing Dr. Bushnell’s arguments 
in favor of Infant Baptism. 

John Foster Kirk’s History of Charles the Bold is announced in two 
vols. The author was intimately associated with Prescott. 

Professor Harold Browne's well known work on the Thirty-nine 
Articles is to be republished, with Notes by Bishop Williams, at $4 a 
copy: H. B. Durand, New York, publisher. 

Rev. J. D. Bowker, of New Hampshire, has in preparation, a Criti- 
cal and Historical Index to Standard works in Theology. It is to con- 
tain in brief. 1. Chronological tables of writers in theology. 2. A 
catalogue of all American and Foreign standard works in theology, 
with critical notices etc. 3. A classified index of subjects and authors. 
4. A general index. 

The Publication Committee have in press Rev. E. H. Gillett’s History 
of Presbyterianism. It will excite the more attention because of the 
flattering success of the author’s ‘‘ Life and Times of John Huss.’’ The 
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Committee is also publishing a work on Baptism, by Rev. Dr. Hall, of 
the Auburn Theological Seminary ; a work which has been character- 
ized by one of the author’s co-professors, and by others, as the most 
exhaustive and popular treatment of the subject that has been written. 

Dr. Hodge has in press a revision of his Commentary on Romans. 
He is also rewriting his Lectures on Theology, which, in accordance 
with the request of the Trustees of the Seminary, will be published. 

Little & Brown (Boston), announce the 9th volume of Bancroft’s 
History, White’s Life and Poems of Shakespeare, Plutarch’s Morals, 
translated, Library of old English Prose Writers, History of the World 
from the Earliest Records to the Present Time, and Dr. Wm. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. This last is in advance of any of the kind 
heretofore published. The first volume, a closely printed octavo of 
nearly 1200 pages, appeared in 1860, and comes down to the letter K. 

The Round Table, is the name of a new literary journal which is just 
started in this city. It promises well, and we trust its high aims 
will be realized. ' 


Arr. X.—ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 
By Evwiy F. Hatrrevp, D.D., New York. 
LICENSED TO PREACH. 


Mr. Wilberforce K. Boggs, May 11th, 1863, by the Pres. of Philad., Fourth. 
Mr. Robert C. Russell, May 18th, 1863, a of New York Fourth. 
Mr. George G. Smith, June 15th, 1863, Philad. Third. 
Mr. William H. Thorne, June 15th, 1863, “ Third. 
Mr. Hiram Baker, June 30th, 1863, 6 Harrisburgh. 
Mr. Alfred Cox Roe, Sept. 2d, 1863, North River. 
Mr. Edw. U. Bartlett, Sept. 2ist, 1863, New York, Third. 
Mr. T. D. Marsh, Marshall. 
Mr. Augustus O. Shaw, Dec. 1863, ‘ Rochester. 
ORDINATIONS. 
Mr. John Monteith, Jr., June 10, 1863, Pas.,Cleveland, O., by Pres. Cleveland. 
Mr. Albert C. Read, June 25, “ Elbridge,N.Y., Cayuga. 
Mr. Ira O. De Long, June, 1863, Evang., Ontario. 
Mr. James D. Wilson, July 1, 1863, Pas.,.New York, Sp.St., N. Y., Third. 
Mr. Seneca M. Keeler, July 8, Guilford Centre, Chenango. 
Mr. Samuel W. Pratt, July 16, Brasher Falls, St. Lawrence. 
Mr. Wm.W.Howard, Aug. 25, Aurora, N. Y., Cay uga. 
Mr. Comfert I. Slack, Aug. 29, Newton, lowa, Des Moines. 
Mr. Alfred Cox Roe, Sept. 2, 1863, Evan., North River. 
Mr. Henry J. Orane, Sept. 7, “ Monti ose. 
Mr. Joseph B. Little, Sept. 8, Madison, Ind., Madison. 
Mr. George O. Little, Sept. 8, 6 ss 
William C. Curtis, Sept. 9, Titusville, Pa., Meadville. 
. Chas. U. Kimball, Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., Third. 
. Leo’d E. Richards, Sept. 15, Elyria. 
. Alexander Nesbitt, Sept. 17, 1863,Pas., Tremont, N.Y., N. Y., Third. 
. Edw. O. Bartlett, Sept. 22, 1863,Evan.,New York City, N. Y:, Third. 
. Thomas Roberts, Sept. 2?, Trumbull. 
. Wm. J.G. Nutting, Sept. 23, Unadilla, Mich., Washtenaw. 
. E. B. Van Ouken, Sept. 29, Honeoye Falls, Rochester. 
- H. Bushnell, Jr., Sept. 29, Madison. 
. Hugh B. Scott, Elyria. 
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Mr. Luman A. Aldrich, Oct. 22, 1863, Pas., Cincin.,Sixth, O., Cincinnati. 
Mr. Samford H. Smith, Oct. 27, ‘© Red Wing, Min., Winona. 

Mr. Geo. M. Boynton, Oct. 28, - Riverdale, N. Y., 

Mr. Chas. W. Buckley, Dec. 17, 1863,Evan.,New York City, 

Mr. John McVey, Dec. 17, “New York City, N. Y., Fourth. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Rey. John Ward, June 3,1863, Freedom PI's, N.Y., by Pres. North River. 
Rev. Ch. H. Thompson, June 3, 1863, Newark, N. J., s“ Newark. 

Rev. Wm. C. Turner, June10, 1863, Newburgh, O., Cleveland. 
Rey. Theo. F. White, June 10, 1863, Delhi, N. Y., Delaware. 
Rev. Ed. D. Newberry, June 17, 1863, lonia, Mich., Grand R, Val. 
Rey. Samuel Loomis, July 7, 1863, Vineland, N. J., Phil,, Fourth. 


Rey. Chas. W. Wallace, Aug. 26, 1863, ; “loa k Elyria. 
° > ova 


Rey. E. J. Gillett, D.D.,Aug., 1863, Keokuk, Lowa, Keokuk. 

Rey. Fr. L. Arnold, Sept. 2, 1863, Rome, O., Grand River. 
Rev. Living. Willard, Sept., 1863, Marshall, Mich., Marshall. 
Rey. Ad’son K. Strong, Oct. 28, 1853, Galena, Ili., Gal. & Bely. 
Rev. James H. Taylor, Nov. 18, 1863, Orange, 2d, N. J., Newark. 


DISSOLUTIONS OF THE PASTORAL RELATION. 
Rey. Ch. H. Thompson, April 18, 1863, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Pres. Brooklyn. 
Rev. Geo. T. Everest, June 9, 1863, Harpersfield, N. Y., ss Delaware. 
Rey. Ad’son K. Strong, July 8, 1863, Monroe, Mich., Monroe. 
Rey. J, Jenkins, D. D., Aug. 24, 1863, Phila., Calvary, Pa. Phila. Third. 
Rev. Josiah Fisher, Sept. 2, 1863, Succasunna, N. J., Newark. 
Rey. Alfred Bryant, Sept. 8, 1863, Niles, Mich., Kalamazoo. 
Rey. Ellis J. Newlin, Sept. 22, 1863, Bloomfield, N. J., Newark. 
Rey. Lucius DeChapin, Sept. 23, 1863, Ann Arbor, Mich., Washtenaw. 
Rev. Joseph A. Canfield, Sept., 1863, Chaumont, N. Y., Watertown: 
Rev. George P. Tindall, Sept., 1863, Indianapolis, 2d, Ind., Indianapolis. 
Rey. E.F.Hatfleld, D.D.,Oct. 6, 1863, New York, North, N.Y., N. Y., Third. 
Rev. J. Garl’d Hamner, Oct., 1863, Milford & Misp’n, Del.,“* Wilmington. 
Rey. A. D. Smith, D.D., Nov. 9, 1863, New York,’14th St.,N.Y.“*  N. Y., Third. 
Rev. George UC. Lucas, Nov. 16, 1863, Jersey City, 2d,N.J., “ se 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 


Mr. David E. Beach, from Walnut Hills, O., to Beloit, Wis. 

Rev. Henry Bergen, from Sandwich, Ill., to Galesburgh, Ill. 
Mr. Albert ©. Bishop, from N. York City, N.Y., to Warrensburgh, N. Y. 
Rey. Alfred Bryant, from Niles, Mich., to Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. Donald B. Campbell, from Goodrich, Mich., to Portsmouth, Mich, 
Rev. Joseph A. Canfieid, from Chaumont, N. Y., to Dannemora, N. Y. 
Rev. John E. Chandler, from New Haven, Ct., to Madura, India. 
Rev. Daniel Clark, from Galena, IIL, to Galesburgh, Ill. 
Rey. Gideon C. Clarke, from Collinsville, Il, to Jacksonville, Ill. 
Rev. Walter V. Couch, from Ellicottsville, N. Y., to Westfield, N. Y. 
Mr. Henry J. Crane, from New Milford, Pa., to Wysox, Pa. 

Rey. Oliver Crane, from Adrianople, Turkey, to Mont Olair, N. J. 
Rev. Alexander Duncan, from Newark, O., to Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
Rey. Latten W. Dunlap, from Perry. IIL, to La Grange, Mo. 
Rev. James R. Dunn, from Bloomington, Ill., to Normal, Ill. 

Rev. Richard Dunning, from Jordan, N. Y., to Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. Alfred Eddy, from Bloomington, Ill, to Chicago, 111 

Rey. Hanford A. Edson, from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rey. Joseph S. Edwards, from Hyde Park, Ill., to Plymouth, IIL. 
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Rev. George T. Everest, from Harpersfield, N. Y., to Masonville, N. Y. 
Rey. William Fuller, from Sturgis, Mich., to Buchanan, Mith. 
Rev. Lorenzo M. Gates, from Lowville, Wis., to Columbus, Wis. 
Rev. Lyman Gilbert,D.D., from Malden, N. Y., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rey. Erastus J. Gillett, D.D., from Kossuth, Iowa, to Keokuk, Iowa. 

Rev. James A. Griffes, from Howell, Mich., to Spaulding, Mich. 
Rev. Edwin C. Haskell, from Bainbridge, Ind., to Vevay, Ind. 

Rev. Thomas Hempstead, from Oannonsville, N. Y., to Fairbury, Ill. 

Rey. John Jenkins, D,.D., from Philadelphia, Pa., to London, England. 
Rev. George E. W. Leonard, from Uedar Rapids, Iowa, to Pleasant Prairie. Io. 
Rev. George L. Little, from Waukegan, Ill., to Monticello, Ill. 

Mr. George O. Little, from Walnut Hills, O., to Birmingham, Pa. 
Mr. Joseph B. Little, from Walnut Hills, O., to Lima, Ind. 

Rev. George C. Lucas, from Jersey City,N.J., to Woodbridge, N. J. 
Rev. Lorenzo J. Lyons, from Sidon, Syria, to Montrose, Pa. 

Rev. John H. McMonagle, from Placerville, Cal., to New York City, N.Y. 
Rev. Charles N. Mattoon, D.D., from Rockford, I11., to Monroe, Mich. 

Rev. Samuel J. Mills, from Wheatland, Iowa, to Atalissa, Iowa. 

Mr. Giles F. Montgomery, from Walnut Hills, O., to Turkey 
Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, from New York City,N.Y., to Tremont, N. Y. 

Mr. William J.G. Nutting, from Auburn, N. Y., to Unadilla, Mich, 
Rev. William R, Palmer, from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Attica, Ind. 

Rev. Job Pierson, from Victor, N. Y. , to Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rev. Nathaniel E. Pierson, from French Mills, Pa., to Ridgebury, N. Y. 
Rev. Caleb J. Pitkin, from Troy, LIil., to Vandalia, N. Y. 
Rev. Aurelian H. Post, from Lake Forest, II1., to Peru, Ill. 

Mr. Samuel W. Pratt, from to Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
Rev. Benjamin G. Riley, from Lodi, Wis., to Berlin, Wis. 

Rey. John Sailor, from Michigan City, Ind., to Niles, Mich. 

Mr. Hugh B. Scott, from to Central College, O. 
Rev. Moses C. Searle, from Zurich, Iv., to Troy, N. Y. 

Rey. Samuel T. Seelye, D.D., from Albany, N. Y., to East Hampton, Mass- 
Rey. Asa D. Smith, D.D,, from N. Y. City, N. Y., to Hanover, N. H, 
Rey. William N. Steele, from Perrysville, Ind., to Wiiliamsport, Ind. 
Rev. Ellas F.. Tanner, from Pardeeville, Wis., to Barton, Wis. 

Rev. James H. Taylor, from Eastport, Me., to Orange, N. J. 

Rev. Parshall Terry, from Thompson, O., to Welshfield, O. 

Rev. George P. Tindall, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Ypsilanti, O. 

Rev. Edmund F. Waldo, from Jeffcrson, Wis., to Pardeeville, Wis, 
Rev. J. Evarts Weed, from Monroeville, O., to Toledo, O. 

Rey. Livingston Willard, from Sparta, N. J., to Marshall, Mich. 
Rey. William H. Williams, from Keokuk, Io., to Perry, Ill. 


DEATHS. 


Rev. Jos. Rosenkrans, June 19, 1863, OnondagaValley,N.Y.,Pres.of Onondaga. 
Rev. Daniel Beers, 76, June 24, “ Orient, L. IL, N.Y. « Long Island. 
Rev. Hor. S. Howell, July 1,“ Gettysburgh, Pa., ‘«  Philad., 4th. 
Rev. D.O. Allen, D.D., 62, July 19, “ Lowell, Mass., “ N. Y., Third. 
Rev. Ros. Pettibone, 66, Aug. 13, “* Dannemora, N. Y., “ St. Lawrence 
Rey. Clifford S. Arms, 66, Sept. 24, ““ Ridgebury, N. Y., Hudson. 

Rey. Fran.L. Whiting,86, Oct. 15, Big Flats,N. Y., Chemang. 
Rey. L..M. Shepherd, 53, Oct, 16, Huron, N. Y., Lyons. 

Rev. Caleb Clark, 72, Oct. 24, Truxton, Cortland. 
Rev. Moses Jewell, 73, Nov. 20, “ Albany, N. Y., Dist. of Col. 
Rey.Enoch R.Martin, Noy. 26,“ New Washington, Ind., Madison. 
Rey. Peter Snyder, 48, Dec. 13,“ Watertown,N. Y., Watertown. 
Rey.J.P. Hovey, D.D., 53, Dec. 16, “* New York City, N. Y., N.Y.,Fourth. 





